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AUTHORITIES 


A. Primary I Persian : ( 1 ) Akbar-nama of Abu-1 Fazl is 
the chief source of information regarding the birth, education, and 
early life of Jahangir. Its dates are particularly valuable. Extracts 
in Elliot and Dowson, vol. VI, pp. 21-102. r 

(ii) Takmilfl-i Akbar-nama or Inayatu-lla is a continuation of 
the above (1602-05). Extracts in ibid., pp. 103-15. 

(iii) Tabaqat-i Akbari, of Nizamu-d-din has already been noticed. 
It supplements Abu-1 Fazl up to 1593-4 ; but its dates are to be 
accepted with caution. Extracts in ibid., vol. V, pp. 247-476. 

(iv) Wikaya-i Azad Beg or Halai-i Azad Beg is valuable as the 
work of a servant of Abu-1 Fazl who writes with intimate knowledge. 
Dowson points out that a note in Persian at the end of the MS. says, 

‘ Towards the close of Jahianglr’s reign he was honoured with the 
title of Peshrau Khan. Fie died at the commencement of the.ro«n 
of His Majesty Shah Jahan, in the year 1041 H. Extract in ibid., 
vol. VI, pp. 150-74. 

(v) Tuzuk-i Jahangm or the Memoirs of Jahangir (also called 
Waqiat-i Jahangm, Tdfikh-i Salim Shatii, Ikbal-nama, Jahangir- 
ndma, etc.) is of considerable interest and value as the per- 
sonal memoirs of the Emperor, mostly written by himself. It deals, 
however, with only the first eighteen years of his reign. Dowson 
speaks o>f it as a very rare work, almost unknown even in India itself. 
“ It is a plain and apparently ingenuous record of all that its author 
deemed worthy of note. . . .taken as a whole, the work is very inte- 
resting, and assuming that Jahangir is mainly responsible for its 
authorship, it proves him to have been a man of no common ability. 
He records his weaknesses and confesses his faults with candour, 
and a perusal of this work would leave a favourable impression both 
of his character and talents.” Extracts in ibid., pp. 284-391. 

(vi) Four other sources may be briefly noticed together :* (a) 
Tatimma-i Wdqiat-i Jahangm of Muhammad Fladi ; (b) Iqbal- 
nama-i J. of Mutamad Khan ; (c) Ma'asir-i J. of Kamgar Khan ; 
and (d)' Intikhab-i J. of (? Sheikh Abdu-l Wahab). All these are- 
valuable as works written during the Mughal period, and as supple- 
menting other source. Extracts in ibid., pp, 392-4)52. 
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II European : (i) Jesuit.— The Commentaries of Fi. Mon- 
seirate; and Du Jairic’s Thesaurus (vol. Ill, 8k. i, chaps. 16-23). 
These two c3?al with Jahangir, ’s early life down to end of 1609. 

('i) Other European. — (a) Pmchas’ Pilgrimes (1625) con- 
tains accounts of vauous travellers (Maclehose, 1905). Of Hawkins’ 
report, Dr. Beni Piasad remarks that it forms a first hand, and, on 
the whole, thoroughly lehable source of information ; but his observa- 
tions on the administrative system and the condition of the people 
should be recsived with caution. 

( b ) Sir Thomas .Roe’s Embassy (Foster, Hakluyt — 2 vols. 1899) 
contains vivid and picturesque desciiptions ; but, like the above, to be 
received with care, especially when he writes of things beyond his 
peisonal observation. 

(c) Terry’s Voyage (Purchas vol. IX, pp. 1-54 of reprint of 
1777) is a valuable supplement to Sir T. Roe’s account. 

(d) De Laet's Description of India and Fragment of Indian 
History — 1625 (Hoyland and Banerjee, The Empire of the Great 
Mogal, Taraporevalla Bombay, 1928). “It is a complete gazetteer 
ot*3ehangIr’s India. Although it is a compilation, it is a faithful and 
reliable compilation” (Banerjee). 

(e) Niccolas Manucci’s Storio do Mogor (1653-1708)— Tr. by 
William Irvine (John Murray, London, 4 vols.) Vol. I contains an 
account of Prince Salim (p. 131), Jahangir’s reign (pp. 157-78), Nur 
Jahan (pp. 161-41, and BulaqT (pp. 178-81). “All this is based on 
gossip and is almost entirely worthless for historical purposes.” (Beni 
Prasad). 

B. Secondary : (i) Elphinstone's History of India — (6th ed. 
by E. B. Cowell, pp. 550-74). “In spite of its imperfections it still 
remains the best short account of Jahangir’s reign, in English." (Beni 
Prasad) • 

w(ii) Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir — 2nd edition (The Indian 
Press, Allahabad, 1930) — is an exhaustive and critical study from 
all sources. Pp. 441-77 give a detailed Bibliography. Says about 
European accounts in general, “ Their unfamiliarity with the country 
and i£s politics, their ignorance of Persian, their prejudices and their 
credulity made it impossible for them rightly to interpret what they 
saw.” (p. 455). 

(iii) Maciagan’s The Jesuits and the Great Mogul, ch. V, 
pp. 69-92, deals with the Jesuits as well as other Europeans at the 
court of Jahangir* 1605-27. 
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, (iv) Jehangir and the Jesuits (from the Relations of Fr. Feinao 
Guerreiro) Ed. by Sir Denison Ross and E. Power (Routledge 1930). 

(v) Rev. H. Heras. Jahangir and the Portuguese ,*a papei read 
at the 9th meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commissibn held 
at Lucknow in December 1926. (Calcutta, 1927). 

(vi) Fiancis Gladwin’s ‘ The Hist, of Jahangii ' ed. by Rao 

Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiysngar (B. G. Paul & Co., Madias,- 
1930). 0 

(vii) Articles : 1. ‘ A desciiption of Bengal m 1 609 i a.d.’ (Tr. 
of a Persian account from the diary of Abdul Latif, a favourite 
retainer of Abul Hasan, a brother of Nur Jalian) by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar ( Bengal , Past & Present, April-June 1928). 

2. ‘ The Emperor Jahangir’s 2nd Visit to Ahmadabad ’ by M. 

S. Commissariat (/. B. H. S., Sept. 1928). ■» 

3. ' Ma'asw-i- Jahdngtri ’ by Thakur Ram Singh, {The Journal 
of Indian History for Aug. 1928 & Aug. 1929.) 

4. ‘Bengal under Jahangir' by Sri Ram Sharma (/. I. H. Vol. 
XI, 3 ; XIII, 3 ; and XIV, 1). 

y 5. ‘Jahangir’s Religious Policy’, Sri Ram Sharma {IMian 
Culture, IV, 3, pp. 305-23, January 1938). 

6. ‘ East India Co. and the Mughal Authorities during Jahan- 
gir’s Reign,’ V. C. Joshi, /. I. II., 1-2 (April-Aug, 1942). 



CHAPTER VII 


FRUITION OF THE EMPIRE 

‘ No person is permitted* to make or sell wine or any other piohibited 
liquor which occasions inebriety, though I myself am addicted to wine- 
bibbing.’ — I nstitutes of Jahangir. 

i ' Nur Jahan managed the whole affaiis of the realm .... and nothing 
I was wanting to make her an absolute monarch but the reading of the 
khutba m her name.’ — T atimma-i WaQiat-i Jahangiri. 

The reign of Jahangir ( 1605-27) saw the fruition of the Empire 
which Akbar had so gloriously rebuilt out of the slender resources left 
to him by his ill-fated father. The past half-a-century of remarkable 
reconstruction had established the Empire on secure foundations, 
which were not to be shaken at least for a century, in spite of numer- 
ous rebellions and wars of succession. More than anything else, 

i Akbar’s policy of conciliation and concord, begun with his marriage 
with the Amber princess, had in Dr. Beni Pnasad’s words, “ symbolis- 
ed the dawn of a new era in Indian politics ; it gave the country a line 
of remarkable sovereigns ; it secured to four generations of Mughal 
Emperors the services of some of the greatest captains and diplomats 
that medieval India produced.”' 1 Add to this, the legacy of peace 
and wealth that Akbar had bequeathed to his immediate successor, 
and we have a fairly complete picture of the favourable auspices 
under which Jahangir opened his prosperous career. 

However, as the character of our history at each stage is but 
the reflex of the Emperor’s own character, we find reflected in this 
.period also the personal vices and virtues of Jahangir and his consort. 

It is convenient to divide our study under the following heads : 
I. Early Career : A Resume ; II. Accession and Outlook ; III. Wars 
of Conquest ; IY. Nur Jahan and Reactions ; V. Jahangir ancl 
the^ Europeans ; and VI. Achievements and Failures of Jahangir. 

I, EARLY CAREER : A RESUME 

The early career of Prince Salim up to the death of Akbar, 
already traced under tire previous reign, may be here briefly 
recounted : 

1. ,8istory *o} Jahangir, p, 2. 
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,J3alIm was bom on Wednesday noon, August 30," 1569, in the 
thirteenth year of Akbai’s icign. Akbar was at 
(i) Birth, that time twenty -seven years of age. Salim’s 

mother was the Rajput piincess (daughter of Raja Bhar Mai of 
Amber); whom Akbar had married in Januaiy 1562. All previous 
children of the Empeior having died in their infancy, he had besought 
the blessings of the famous Sheikh Salilm ChishtI, after whom the 
new child was called Muhammad Sultan Salim. 1 Of the other 

, _ C 

childien, 'Prince Munad was born on June 7, the same year, and 
Prince Dlaniyal on September 9, 1572. Both died in their prime of 
youth owing to excessive drinking. 2 


Though Akbar was himself illiterate, he nevei neglected the 
education of his children After their circum- 
(ii) Education C i S10n Qn October 22, 1573, the princes were 
placed under the guardianship of the best scholars and tutors of the 
age, The most notable of these, who moulded the character and 
intellect of Salim at a very impressionable age (in 1582), was ‘ Abdur 
Rahim Khan, the son of Bairam Khan. ‘One of the first minds" of 
the age,’ he was a ‘ master of Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Sanskrit and 
Hindi A vigorous prose-writer and a facile versifier, he perpe- 

tuated his name in contemporary literature.’ His translation of 
Babur’s Memoirs into Persian has already been mentioned. Under 
his able guardianship, Pririce Salim ‘ learnt Turkish which served him 
later as the medium of conversation with John Hawkins, and as Hie 
means of confidential consultation with one of his servants, when held 
in custody by Mahabat Khan, He picked up a fair acquaintance f 
with Hindi and delighted in Hindi songs. He developed a somewhat 
poetip-d isp osi ti on, paraded his skill in versification, and sowed his 
talk with poetic quotations.’ 3 By nature as well as nurture Salim j 
possessed a strong and virile constitution, which however was later 
spoilt by excessive indulgence and drink. 


1. 'I never (heard my lather, whether in his cups or in his sober 
moments, call me .Mithainmad Salim or Sultan Salim, but always Shaikhu 
Baba. '—-Jahangir. 

2. E, & D.,'op, bit.,, VI, pp. §71, ll4j < 

3. * As I have a poetical disposition, I sometimes intentionally, some- 
times involuntarily, 1 compose couplets and quatrains.’—Jahanglr ; Bern 

iHiSad, op. tit, pp: 2^83. 
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''According to tire wise custom of the dynasty, the princes were 
^ early associated with high public duties in order 

(«i) Probation. train them foi higher responsibilities. But this 
practice was not without its dangers. ^Holding offices of the highest 
rank in the piovinces, with practically unlimited resources at their 
command, often tickled their ambition beyond the bounds of loyalty, 
and evoked m them a keen desire for premature independence, Tims 
in the year pf crisis, 1581, both Salim and Murad were placed in 
command, though nominal, of large divisions of the army. Follow- 
ing this, Salim was placed in similar charge of the departments of 
justice and public ceremonial. 11 


At the age of fifteen Salim was betrothed to his cousin, Man Bai, j 
* daughter of Raja Bhagwan Das of Ambei. The 1 
(iv) Marriages. marriage, took place on February 13, 1585, the 
marriage portion being fixed at two crores of tankas. Both the Hindu 
and Muslim wedding ceremonies were observed. A daughter was 
bom on April 26, 1586 ; she was named SultAn-unnisa Begam. 
Alffiough she lived up to sixty years of age (d. 1646), she played no 
part in history. The second child, Prince Khusru, born on August 
, 6, 1587, was destined for a more prominent though tragic role. Man 
Bai came to be called Shah Begam after this. She committed suicide, 


1. How, in the face of such examples, European writers often mis- 
represent Mughal history, is illustrated by the following passage in W. 
Crookes The N. W. Provinces oj India, pp. 102-3 : — 

‘His (Akbar’s) immediate descendants, when they were educated at 
all, were trained in the old Mussalman style — the recitation of tire Koran, 
quibbles of theology, the dull verbiage of legal subtleties were their mental 
food. In early boyhood they lived amidst the vain gossip and squalid 
intrigues of vicious jvomen who filled the harem. As they grew up, the 
jealousy of rival queens forbade their taking a leading part in the politics 
of the capital. The herd of knavish flatterers and adventurers, the palace 
gang, were averse to their acquiring a competent knowledge of administra- 
tion. A prince Who took his proper part in the council of the State was 
suspected of intriguing against the monarch ; so he was often packed off 
to a distant province where the same influences opposed his training. The 
local viceroy acted as his leader, and took care to hoodwink him and pre- 
vent him from meddling in the conduct of affairs. He was better pleased to 
see him waste his time in dissipation than to educate him in statecraft.’ 

1 f Such facile writing,” says Beni Prasad, " compounded of ignorance 
and prejudice, is responsible for much of the prevalent misconception r c£ 
'' Mughal history.”-— ffistory^ej Jahangir, pp. 25-6 « 
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in a fit of melancholia, in 1604, when, according to Inaya"tu,-lla Salim 
‘ remained for some days absorbed in grief for hei loss ’ 4 


Meanwhile, Salim’s seraglio had grown considerably. In 1586 
he had marned Jagat Gosam or Jodh Rai (daughter of Udai Singh) 
and others. According to Father Xavier, in 1597 Prince Salim had 
no less than twenty ‘ lawful wives His jnarnage with Mihr-unnisa 
(Nur Jahan) will be dealt with later “Concubines raised the harem 
to the monstrous number of 300.” 1 2 3 Prince Parvez was bom of 
Sahib-i- Jamal on Oct 2, 1589 Khurram (meaning Joyous ; Shah 
Jahan) was born on Jan. 5, 1592, of Jagat Gosain (Jodh Bai). 
Shahryar was born of a concubine in 1605 J 

In 1577 Salim was elevated to the rank of 10,000, while Miirad 
and Damyal held only ranks of 7,000 and 6,000 
(v) Promotion. respectively. In 15S5 they received other insig- 
nia, and promotion to 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 in order. But though 
during the next thirteen years Prince Salim lived in close association 
with Akbar, " the prevailing nnst of political intrigue and chicane 
gradually clouded their relation, estranged their hearts, and ultimate- 
ly involved them in a bitter wrangle” 4 

Tire story of Salim’s revolt has already been recounted in detail 


(vi) Revolt. 


in its proper context. As early as 1591 he show- 
ed an indecent haste to succeed to his father’s 


power and position. Badauril accuses him of poisoning Akbar ; but, 
says Beni Prasad, “the suspicion was unjust, but the illness (of 
Akbar) was a serious one. As a vacancy of the throne came within 
the range of possibility, Salim set his agents to watch the movements 
of his brother Murad.” 2 The latter died of his own excesses on 
May 2, 1599. 

When Akbar left for the south, Salim was in charge of the north, 
and particularly commissioned to invade Metwlar. But he misused 
tins confidence and chose to rebel, Ilis revolt kept the Empire in 
trepidation for five years, but it never seriously jeopardised the stabi- 
lity of the government. Akbar's personality and his brilliant suc- 
cesses had won him the enthusiastic admiration and affection of his 


1. E. & D„ op. oit, p, 112. 

2. Beni Prasad, op. tit., pp. 31-2. 

3. ' Ibid., p. S3. 

4. ibid., p. 36? ' 
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nbjects. His vast resources in men, money and materials, weie 
nore than enough to stamp out any rising within a short time But 
us paternal tenderness kept him from making short work with Salim 
fhe Prince, on his part, was also aware of the weakness of his position 
md shrank from carrying matters to extremes. He hesitated, and 
:emporised, and occasional^ even shook off the influence of his 
favourites and submitted to his father. 

Nevertheless, in 1601, he had assumed independence, set up a 
mock Court at Allahabad, appropriated 30 lakhs of rupees from tire 
treasury of Bihar, and bestowed jagvs and titles on his supporters. 
He had gathered together a force of 30,000 men, with the only object 
of ‘paying his respects to his father’ ! But Akbar’s dignified self- 
assurance soon 1 brought him to his senses and he was conciliated with 
the governorship of Bengal and Orissa. Here is Inayatu-lla’s 
testimony : — 

When the Emperor was at Akbaiabad (Agra), the Prince wrote to 
request the honour of an audience, and proceeded so far as Etawa for the 
purpose ; but here doubts were suggested to him by some ill-inclined per- 
sons and he feared to advance any further. Hite Majesty was no sooner 
made aware of this circumstance, than he wrote to tile Prince, that " if he 
were earnest in his wish to pay his respects, he ought to display his confi- 
deiice by doing so alone, and dismiss his attendants to their jagirs ; if, on 
the contrary, suspicion withheld him, he had better retire to Allahabad, 
there to reassure his heart, and repair to Court when he was able to do 
so with full trust and confidence.” The Prince, alarmed at this Hnd yet 
disdainful communication, instantly despatched Mir Sadr-i-JahSn, who was 
the chief judiciary of the Imperial dominions, and His Majesty’s agent with 
the Prince, to his august father, charged with the most submissive apology, 
and referring to the Mir’s own observation in testimony of his sense of 
duty and allegiance. He then set towards Allahlabad, and meanwhile an 
Imperial jarman was issued, investing him with the government of Bengal 
and Orissa, and directing him to despatch his officers to take possession of 
those two provinces. Raja Mian Singh was, at the same time, ordered to 
transfer the provinces, and to return to Court. 1 

Despite this, however, Salim again lapsed into his rebellious 
Wdys. This occasioned the summoning of Abu-’l Fazl from the south, 
and his shameful assassination by the agent of the intractable Prince 
Details thereof have already been given. This tragedy was enacted 
in August 1602. 
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Though Salim deserved condign punishment, "the father and 
statesman in Akbar overcame the judge,” 1 

. Reconcile- Daniyal was fast) sinking into the grave <3n ac- 
tion. r , ■ „ , 7 , , 

count of his own vices. Salims children weic 
too young to supersede him. Besides, Salim was still the favourite of 
the haiem. So, as Imayatu-lla. has recorded, ‘ The Sultana Salima 
Begam, having interceded between His Majesty and the young Pi ince 
Salim, reconciled the monarch to the wonted exercise of paternal 
.affection, while at the same time she also procured for Salim the 
"t pardon of Akbar’s august mother. When the Prince approached the 
capital, that venerable matron proceeded some days' journey to 
meet him, and brought him to her own private abode Even His 
Majesty, to conciliate his illustrious son, advanced several steps to 
receive him .... After a short interval, His Majesty confened on 
him the royal diadem, which is the main source of ornament to the 
Court and sovereignty, and the chief light of the pomp of royalty.’ 2 
In 1603, when he was asked for a second time to march on 
Mewar, Salim again prevaricated and temporised. 

sudors* de^afiin 0 ^ na ^y> he made towards Allahabad undei the 
" pretext of collecting forces ; and soon reverted 

to his inconigible ways. There was evidently no end to Akbar’s 
sorrows in his fast declining age. His gieat courtiers and friends had 
died one after another : BIr Bal in 1586, followed closely by Todar 
Mai and Bhagwan Das ; Sheikh Mubaiak (father of Abu-1 Fazl and 
Faizij m 1593 ; FaizI in 1595, Abu’-l Fazl in 1602/ In this forlorn 
state, Akbar’s mind was tortured by disappointment at the ungrate- 
ful and treasonable conduct of his heir-apparent. Naturally, the 
thoughts of the ambitious, under these circumstances, turned to 
Prince Khusra (Salim's eldest son). He was the nephew of Raja 
Mian Singh, and son-in-law of Mirzd Aziz ICoka — two of the most 
{powerful grandees of the Empire, Khusrii was seventeen years of 
age, handsome in appearance, agreeable in manners, and possessed an 
irreproachable character. He was only too glad to find such.errfihent 
champions, But it is impossible to say how far Akbar, countenanced 
this plot to supersede his favourite son, 

He made one last attempt (in Aug. 1604) to overawe hint into 
submission, or compel, him irito final surrender. But the gods intef- 


«.l. Beni Prasad, "op. tjt,, p. 55. 
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■veiled. Inclement Nature impeded the piogress of his arms, the 
imminent death of his aged mother, Maryam Maloaru, necessitated 

his sudden retreat to Agia. 

« 

Prince Salim was quick to apprehend the danger he was in. He 
found it expedient to follow his father to the capital, to share in the 
family bereavement. After the interchange of ceremonial graces, 
Akbar reprimanded him severely and placed him in confinement 
under the care of physicians. Wine and evil company had deranged 
his mind, and hence he was deprived of both for a while. Salim 
passed ten long days in humiliation and repentance. Close on the 
heels of these events came Akbar’ s last illness, and finally death on 
October 17, 1605. 

Of the cor^piracy that surrounded Akbar’s death-bed we have 
already spoken. Only the main circumstances 
^ a ^ ure °* may be here recounted. In the end the plot to 
supersede Salim was frustrated in the following 
manner, as described by Azad Beg : — 

During the Emperor’s illness the weight of affairs fell upon the KhSn-i 
Azam (MIraa Am Koka), and when it became evident that the life of 
that illustrious sovereign was drawing to a close, he consulted with Raja 
Man Singh, one of the principal nobles, and they agreed to make Sultan 
Khfisru Emperor. They were both versed in business and possessed of 
great power, and determined to seize the Prince (Salim), when he came, 
according to his daily custom, to pay his respects to Court. This conspiracy 
was revealed to Salim by Mir Zaiau-1 Mulk Kazwini. So that, through the 
endeavours of that faithful friend and sincere well-wisher, the arrow of 
those perfidious enemies missed its mark . .. •. 

‘When the raw attempt of those wretches had thus been brought to 

light — they were obliged to throw off all dissimulation The Kban-i 

Azam and Raja Man Singh sat down, and calling all the nobles began to 
■consult with them, and went so far as to say, “ The character of the high 
and mighty Prince Sultan Salim is well-known, and the Emperor’s feelings 
towards him are notorious,; for he by no means wishes him to be his suc- 
ceessor. We must all agree to place Sultan Khfisru upon the throne.” 

‘When this was said, Saiyid Khan, who was one of the great nobles, 
and jonnected with the royal house, and descended from an ancient and 
illustrious Mughal family, cried out, “ Of what do you speak, that in the 
existence of a Prince like Salim Shah, we should place his son upon the 
throne.” This is contrary to laios and customs of the Chaghatai Tartar \ 
and shall never be.” .... The assembly broke up, and each went his own 
way. 

* Raja Ram Dias Kachhwaha, with all his followers, immediately went 
-to guard the treasury, and Murtaza KhSn left the jjprt, and retiring tohis 
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own residence, took steps to assemble the Saiyids of Barah and his own 

followers People began to flock in, each striving to be the first to' 

arrive (where Prince Salim was), till at last, in tire evening, tire Khan-i 
Azam came in great shame and paid his respects, The Piince took not the 
least notice of his ill-conduct, and bestowed all royal ldndness upon him. 

‘ When Man Singh saw the change in the aspect of affairs, he took 
Sultan Khiisru with him to his own place, and prepared boats, intending to 
escape the next day to Bengal . . Although the royal heart (of Salim) 
was vexed at hearing this, yet he sent Mladhav Singh (Man Singh’s 
brother) to reassure and bring him back . His Majesty (Jahangir) 
gave his piomise, with the utmost grace and ldndness, that no harm should 
happen to him from any one . . . The next day Raja Mant Singh came 
to Court, and biought Sultan Khiisru to the feet of his royal father. His 
Majesty treated him with the greatest kindness, and clasping him to his 
bosom, kissed his face. When His Majesty had concluded that business, 
he passed some days in mourning and distributing alms, tjll at last the day 
arrived for him to ascend the throne.” 1 


II. ACCESSION AND OUTLOOK 

According to Dr. Beni Prasad, Salim mounted his father’s throne 
in Agra Fort on Thursday, Oct. 24, 1605, when 
(i) Accession. jjg h a d completed thirty-six years of his age. 2 
The W<aqiat-i- J ahangin, however, says : ‘ On Thursday, the 8th 
Jumada-s Sani, 1014 Hijra (12th October, 1605), I ascended the 
throne at Agra, in the thirty-eighth year of my age.’ 3 

He assumed the name and title of Nura-d-dJn Muhammad 
Jahangir Padshah Ghazi, and in the words of Asad Beg, began to 
win the hearts of all the people and to rearrange the withered world. 
He honoured many of the greatest nobles and powerful ministers and 
brave youths with honourable titles and acceptable dignities ; for the 
consolation of the hearts of his people he suspended the Chain of 
Justice 'With -golden bells, and removed 1 the rust of oppression from 
the hearts of his people .... In the first few days he repealed and 
gave up all transit duties and fees, the poll-tax' on Hindus and tax 
on orphans’ property, and remitted them throughout the whole of 
the hereditary dominions. He also remitted and removed, root and 
branch, the whole- of the duties and imposts levied on the produce of 
the sea or of mines; so that throughout the whole of Hindustan, and 
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wherever the ’jurisdiction of the Emperor extended, no one couM so 
much as name them,’ 1 

A. word of comment is needed on the bestowal of some of the 
‘honouiable titles and acceptable dignities’ 
(ii) Comment. re fened to above. Under the circumstances that 
heralded the new legime there were bound to be some parvenus who 
came to the foie only on amount of indiscriminate support of their 
patron. The most notorious example of this was the promotion of 
Bir Singh Bundela, the murderer of Abu-1 Fazl. He was raised to the 
‘ dignity ’ of a commander of 3,000. On the other hand, Abdur 
Rahman Khan, the son of the murdered victim, was worthily elevated 
though, in the first instance, only to the rank of 2,000. A third ac- 
cession! to the nobility worthy of mention is MTrza Ghiyas Beg, a 
Persian adventurer who was destined to become famous as Itimad- 
ud-daulah, the father of Nur Jahan. At present he was only a com- 
mander of 1,500, Khan-i-Zaman Aziz Koka and Rajia Man Singh 
suffered inevitable eclipse. 

. With regard to the Chain of Justice, there was nothing prepos- 
terous about it, despite its being called ‘ silly ’ by Jahangir’s Euro- 
pean critics. Dowson writes : “ In allusion to the silly chain of 
justice which the Emperor tells us he fastened from the palace at 
Agra to a stone pillar near the Jumna .... It does not appear that 
it was ever shaken, and probably was never meant for anything but 
parade ” However, he further points out that " The practice was a 
mere imitation of iwhat was attributed to one of the early Chinese 
Emperors, Yu-to ; and Raja Anangapal had already done the same 
at Delhi.” 2 There is nothing more ‘ silly ’ in this than in the sym- 
bolic use of the mace to keep order in the British House of Com- 
mons, or the representation 1 of the globe on the sceptres of kings, and 
a pair of scales, etc. as emblems of justice.’ 3 


‘ I established twelve ordinances to be observed, and to be the common: 
(iii) The Twelve rule of practice throughout my dominions. 
Institutes. 


1. Ibid., pp. 173-4. 

2. Ibid., p. 262n, Vincent Smith also calls it “ a piece of silly make- 
believe.” —O. II., p. 375. Read " The Chain of Justice ” by IT. C. Ray- 
chaudhury in Indian Culture, VII, 1, July 1940, pp, 1-2. 

3. ' The first order which I iSstied was for the setting up of a Chain 
Of Justice, so that jt the officers of the courts of Justice should fail in the 
mvestieatian of the complaints of the oppressed, and in granting th^m- 
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4. Prohibition of cesses ( Zahat ) : I forbade toe levy -of duties under 

the names of tamgha and mir-bahri, together with the taxes of all descrip- 
tions which the jagirdars of every suba and sarkdr had beeh in the habit 
of exacting for their own benefit. " 

2. Regulation about highway robbery and theft. In those roads which 
were the scenes of robbery and theft, and in those portions of roads which 
were far from habitations, the jagirdars of the neighbourhood were to build 
a Sarai or a mosque, and they were to sink a well, to be the means of 
promoting cultivation, and to induce people to settle there. If these places 
were near to khalsa lands, the Government officials were to carry out these 
provisions. 

3. Free inheritance of property of deceased persons : Firstly — No 
one was to open the packages of merchants on the roads without their 
consent, ^ Secondly — When any infidel or Musalman died in any part of 
my dominions, his property and effects were to be allowed to descend by 
inheritance, without interference 'from any one. When there was no heir, 
then officers were to be appointed to take charge of the property and to 
expend it, according to the law of Islam, in building mosques and sarais, 
m repairing broken, bridges, and in digging tanks and wells. 

,4. Of wine and all kinds of intoxicating liquors : Wine and every sort 
o intoxicating Iiquoi is lorbidden, and must neither be made nor sold, 
although T myself have been accustomed to take wine, and from my eigh- 
teenth year to the present, which is the 38th year of my age, have 
regularly partaken of it 

5. Prohibition of the taking possession of houses, and of cutting of 
the noses and ears of criminals : No one was to take up his abode in the 
dwelling of another. I made an' order prohibiting every one from cutting 
off the noses or ears of criminals for any offence, and I made a vow to 
heaven that I would never inflict this punishment on any one. 

Prohibition of ghasbi : The officers of the khalsa lands and the 
jagirdars are not to take the lands of the ratyats by force, and cultivate 
them on their own account. The collectors of the khalsa lands and the 
jagirdars are not without pel-mission to form connexions with the people 
in their districts. 

7. Building of hospitals and appointment of physicians to attend the 
sick : Hospitals were to be built in large cities, and doctors were to be 
appointed to attend the sick. The expenses were to be paid from tire royal 
treasury. 

8. Prohibition of slaughter of animals on certain days : In imitation 


redress, the injured persons might come to this chain and shake it, and so 
give notice of their wrongs. I ordered that the chain 1 should be made of 
pure gold, and be thirty gaz long, with sixty bells upon it. Thei weight 
of it was four Hindustani mans, equal to thirty-two mans of Irak. One 
end was firmly attached to a battlement of toe fort of Agra, toe other to 
a stone column on the bank of /the river-’ {Wdqidt-i fahangin, E. & D. 

^ •*. _ OOA t ® 
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of my honourable father, I dhected that every year from the 18th Robi’u-l 
a-iual, my birth-day, no animals should be slaughtered for a number of days 
corresponding to the years of my aga In every week, also, the days were 
to be exempted from slaughter : Thursday, the day of my accession, and 
Sunday, the birth-day of my father. 

9. Respect paid to Sunday :| He (my father) used to hold Sunday 
blessed and to pay rt great respect, because it is dedicated to the great 
Luminary, and because it is 4he day on which the creation was begun. 
Throughout my dominions this was to be one of the days in which killing 
animals is interdicted. 

10. General confirmation of mansabs and jagns : I issued a general 
order that the mansabs and jdgirs of my father’s servants should be con- 
firmed, and afterwards I increased the old mansabs according to the merit 
of each individual .... 

11. Confirmation of aima lands : The aima and madadma'ash lands 
throughout my dominions, which are devoted to the purposes of prayer and 
praise, I confirmed according to the terms of the grant in the hands of 
each grantee. Mlran Sadr-i-jahan, who is of the purest race of Saiyids in 
Hindustan, and held the office of Sadr in the days of my father, was direct- 
ed to look after the poor every day. 

12. Amnesty for all prisoners in forts and in prisons of every kind : 
All prisoners who- had been long confined in forts or shut up ini prisons, 
I ordered to be set free.’ 1 

Sir Henry Elliots’s comments 2 on those ordinances give a wholly 
distorted picture of Jahiangir and the Mughals. The prospects of 
a reign, so well begun were marred by tire rebellion of the Emperor’s 
eldest son, Prince Khusrn. 

Khusru was a very popular figure. Terry describes him as * a 
gentleman of a very lovely presence and a fine 
(iv) Khusru’s carriage, so exceedingly beloved of the common 
people, that as Seutonious writes of Titus, he 
was amor el deliciae, &c. f the very love and delight of them. . . .He 
was a man who contented himself with one wife, which with all love 
and care accompanied him in all his straits, and therefore he would 
never take any wife but herself, though the liberty of his religion 
did admit of plurality .’ 3 "-With ail his personal charm, natural 
talerils, fine education and blameless life,” Beni Prasad writes, “ he 
was an immature youth of fiery temper and weak judgment— just 
the type of mind, which, joined with the advantages of high station 


1. Ibid., pp. 284-87. 

2. Ibid., pp.,493-516. 

R Gited bv Smith, op. dt., p. 376. 
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and- popularity, forms the most convenient point- for intrigue 
and conspiracy.” 1 

On April 6, 1606, evening, he escaped from semi-confinement, 
under the pretext of visiting his grand-father Akbar’s tomb ; really 
he made his way to the Punjab gatheiing troops with the help of 
MSrza Hasan (son of the powerful noble Mlrza Shiah Rhkh). 

Although the rebellious prince was®only following in the foot- 
steps of his father, the reflections of Jahangir on his recalcitrancy 
aic worthy of notice, if only as a sample of the change that autho- 
rity brings over the character and outlook of persons, ‘ In the first 
year after my accession,’ he writes, ‘ Khusru, influenced by the 
petulance and pride which accompany youth, by his want of ex- 
perience and prudence, and by the encouragement of evil companions, 

» 

got some absurd notions into his head. . . .They never reflected that 
sovereignty and government cannot be managed and regulated by 
men of limited intelligence. The Supreme Dispenser of Justice gives 
this high mission to those whom He chooses, and it is not everyone 
that can becomingly wear the robes of royalty. The vain dreams 
of Khusru and his foolish companions could end in nothing but 
trouble and disgrace.” 2 * 

An alaun was raised, and the pursuit began. ' I despatched Sheikh 
Farid Bokhan on the service, directing him to take all the mansabdars 
(and ahadls he could collect. I determined that f myself would start 
as soon as it was day The news came in that Khusru was press- 

ing forward to the Punjab, but the thought came to my mind that he 
might perhaps be doing this as a blind, his real intention being to go 
-elsewhere. Riajia Man Singh, who was in Bengal, was Khusfu’s 1 maternal 
unde, and many thought that Khusru would proceed thither. But the 
men who had been sent out in all directions confirmed the report of his 
going towards the Punjab. Next morning I arose, and placing my reli- 
ance on God, I mounted and set off, not allowing myself to be detained 
by any* person or anything ’ 

'My distress arose from the thought that my .sbn, without any 
cause or reason, had become my enemy, and that if I did not exert myself 
to capture him, dissatisfied and turbulent men would support him, of 
he would of his own accord go off to the Uzbegs of KazilbSsheg, atid 
thus dishonour would fall upon my throne.’ 9 

There is little interest in the details of the struggle. It termi- 
nated within three weeks '(April 6-27, 1606). The governor of 


1. Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp. 139-40. 

2. Waqiat-i lahangW, B. & D., ou. cit., p. 291, . 

y-3. Ibid., pp. 292*-298. 
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Lahore refused to open tire gates for the rebel Prince, who *was 
captured while dying to cioss the Chenab. 

' Before the defeat of Khusru, an order had been issued to all the 
jaglrddrs, load-keepers, and the ferrymen in the Punjab, informing them 
of what had happened, and warning them to be careful 1 11 

‘ On the 3rd of Muharram 1015 A.H., Khiisiiu was brought into my 
presence in the gaiden of Mirza Kamrlan, with his hands bound and a 
chain on his leg, and he was led up from the left side, according to the 
luie of Chenglz Khan... .1 attributed my success gained in this ex- 
pedition to Sheikh Farid, and I dignified him with the title of Murtaza 
Khan. To strengthen and confirm my rule, I directed that a double row, 
of stakes should be set up from the garden to the city, and that the 
lebels should be impaled thereon and thus leceive their deserts in this 
most excruciating punishment. The landholders between the Chenab and 
Behat who had proved their loyalty, I rewarded by giving to each one 
of them some lands’ as madad-ina’ash.’" 

Guru Arjun, the head of the Sikh community, was sentenced to 
death, as an accomplice of the rebel Prince, and his property, includ- 
ing his hermitage, was confiscated. His offence consisted in giving 
Rs. 5000 to Khusru, which the Guru justified on grounds of his 
dharma and gratitude for past kindness received from Akbar, ‘and 
not because he was in opposition to thee.’ Jahangir, in the first 
instance, had only fined him two lakhs of rupees, and ordered him 
to expunge from the Granth , Sahib passages opposed to the Hindus 
and the Musalmans. But to this Guru Arjun replied : ‘ Whatever 
money I have is for the poor, the friendless and the stranger. If 
thou ask for money, thou mayeat take what I have ; but if thou ask 
for it by way of fine, I shall not give thee even a Kauri (shell), for 
a fine is imposed on wicked, worldly persons, and not on priests and 
anchorites. And as to what thou hast said regarding the erasure of 

hymns in the Granth Sahib, I cannot erase or alter an iota 

The hymns which find a place in it are not disrespectful to any 
Hindu incarnation or Muhammadan prophet. It is certainly stated 
that prophets, priests, and incarnations are the hand-work of the 
Immprtal God whose limit none can find. ' My main object is the 
spread of truth and destruction of falsehood, and if, in pursuance 
of this object, this perishable body must depart, I shall account it 
great good fortune.’ 

Commenting on this Dr. Beni Prasad observes,: “ The melan- : 


1. Ibid,, p. 399. 

O Tk:j „ sm 
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choly transaction has been represented by Sikh tradition as the first 
of the long series of religious persecutions which the KMilsa suffered 
from the Mughal Emperors. In reality, it is nothing of the kind. 
Without minimising the gravity of Jahangir’s mistake, it is only 
fair to recognize that the whole affair amounts to a single execution, 
due primarily to political reasons. No other Sikhs were molested. 
No interdict was laid on the Sikh faith.* Guru Arjun himself would 
have ended his days in peace if he had not espoused the cause of a 
rebel. 1 V. A. Smith also writes, “The punishment, it will be ob- 
served, was inflicted as a penalty for high treason and contumacy, 
and was not primarily an act of religious persecution.” 2 

Khusru himself was blinded and imprisoned ; subsequently he 
partially recovered his sight, but not his liberty. 3 He. was destined to 
be a pawn in the political game, ultimately to be disposed off under 
very tragic and suspicious circumstances. 

III. WARS OF CONQUEST 

The principal wars under Jahangir were those leading to the 
final subjugation of Mewar in 1614, the conquest of Ahmadnagar in 


1. Beni Prasad, op. cit.. ,pp. 148-51. 

2. Smith, op. cit., p. 376. Also see “Jahangir’s Relation with the 
Sikhs’’ K. P. Mitra, I. II. Q., XXI, 1, pp. 44-48; and A. C. Banerjee, 
I. H. Q., XXI. 2, II. 135-6, 1945. 

3. The blinding of Khusru was the result of another insurrection 
attempted in his favour. The plot was hatched when Jahangir had been 
away in Kabul, to assassinate him on one of his hunting expeditions and 
place KLhusru on the throne. There were, however, too many conspirators 
and the whole plan was betrayed to Jahangir. The ring-leaders were 
caught and executed. The Prince was further victimised as a- result of 
the excessive solicitude of his well-wishers. The Intikhab-i-Jahdngir-ShaM 
gives the following account of the blinding : — 

,‘His Majesty ordered Prince Khusru to be deprived of his sight. 
When the wire was put in his eyes, such pain was inflicted on him that 
it is beyond all expression, The Prince, after being deprived of sight,, 
was brought to Agra ; and the paternal love again revived. The most 
experienced physicians were ordered to take, measures to heal the eyes 
of the Prince, that they might become as sound as they were before. 
Qrie of the physicians of Persia, Hakim Sadra by name, undertook to 
cure the Prince . .within __ six months/ By his skill, the Prince recovered 
his original powet of vision in one ! 'of . his eyes, but die other remained 
a . little defective In that respect, and also became smaller than it? natural 
* a Pf e w the assigned time, the Prince 'was ! presented to 
w jio showed the physician great favour) and honoured him 
with the title of Masthu-z Zaman'. —E. &. D„ op, cit., pp. 448-49, 

Beni Prasad observes, ‘ After weighing all available evidence my 
conclusion is that the version, of the Intikhab-i Jahdngin comes nearer the 
trath than any other. „ The author writes with inside knowledge .”— History 
of ’jmangtr, pp. 165-6 and n. 
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1616, the cafflure of Kiangra in 1620, and the loss of Khandahar 
in 1622. There were also a few others relating to minor conquests 
and insurrections which will be related in due course. 

" No community that ever existed can boast of a more romantic 
history, of more heroic exploits, of a prouder sense 
(1) Mewar. 0 f i lonour se lf -respect than the Rajputs of 

medieval India As one glides through the Rajput tradition, the mind 

staggers at the heights of valour, devotion, and altiuism to which hu- 
manity can soar. The Rajput spirit appears in its very quintessence in 
the chequered annals of Mewar Their (Shisodias) intimate know- 

ledge of the crags and defiles, narrow, obscure passes and hidden, 
mysterious path-ways, was of the highest value to the Rajputs in their 
days of adversity. But for them, the history of Mewlar might have run 
a different course. 

“ Through IVJewar, or close to her boundary, passed the highways of 
commerce between the fertile Gangetic plains and the emporiums of 
trade on the Western coast. So long as Mewar was 1 independent, tire 
merchants of the Delhi Empire could not expect on these highways ade- 
quate security of person and property or freedom from vexatious tolls. 
That was one reason why Mughal Emperors could never reconcile them- 
selves to the idea of an independent Mewar. There was, of course, the 
imperialistic motive which prompted the extinction of the last relics of 
Rajput independence, but in fairness to tire Mughals it is 1 necessary 
to emphasize the economic cause which has generally been overlooked 
by historians.” 1 

We have already traced the history of the Rajputs under Akbar. 
It will not, however, be out of place here to recall to mind Col. Tod’s 
oft quoted eulogium : 

" Had Mewar possessed her Thucydides or her Xenophon, neither 
the wars of the Peloponnesus nor 'the Retreat of the Ten Thousand,' 
would have yielded more diversified incidents for the Historic Muse, than 
the deeds of this brilliant reign (of Pratap) amid the many vicissitudes 
of Mewar. Undaunted heroism, inflexible fortitude, that which keeps 
honour bright, perseverance with fidelity such as no nation can boast, 
were opposed to a soaring ambition, commanding talents, unlimited means, 
and the fervour of religious zeal ; all, however, insufficient to contend 
with one unconquerable mind. There is not a pass in the alpine Anavalli 
that is not sanctified by some deed of Pratap — some brilliant victory' 
and ftftener some glorious defeat. Haldighat is the Thermopylae o( 
Mewar ; the field of Dewir her Marathon.” 

But all this was to suffer eclipse in the present reign. On the 
banks of the Peshola, the dying Pratap, like Hemilcar to Hannibal, 
had sworn his son and nobles ‘ by the throne of Bappa Rawul ’ to 
eternal enmity with the Mughal. Amar Singh. however, though un- 


1, Ibid., pp. 218-19. 
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doubtedly great in many ways, was obliged to bow his proud head 
before Khurram. 

On his accession, Jahangir, as if to make amends for hrs own 
dei diction in his father’s regime, immediately 
Fiist Expedi- despatched an aimy of 20,000 noise against 
Mewar, under the command of Prince Paivlz! 
and Asaf Khan (Jaffar B6g) — not to b£ confounded with the moiej 
famous brother of Nur Jahan. The armies encountered each other 
at Dewir ; the engagement is one of the disputed battles in history. 
Both sides claimed the victory. 1 But, whatever be the truth, on 
account of the situation created by Khusru’s rebellion, Piarvlz and 
his forces were recalled to the capital : ‘ all was stopped by the 
unhappy outbreak of Khiisru,’ writes Jahangir. ‘ I r was obliged to 
puisue him to the Punjab, and the capital and interior of the coun- 
try were denuded of troops. I was obliged to write to Parvlz, 
directing him to return to protect Agra and the neighbourhood, and 
to remain there ; so the campaign against the Rapa was suspended.’ 2 

The second expedition was sent two years later “t 1608) under 
the promising command of Mahabat Khan. The 
ticnm 01 ^ Exped *" entire force consisted this time of 12,000 horse, 
500 tehadis, 2,000 musketeers, 60 elephants, 80 
pieces of small artilleiy mounted on camels and elephants. ^ Twenty 
lakhs of rupees were allotted for expenses. Yet, while tire Mughals 
won spoiadic victories, they failed to make effective headway in the 
enemy’s country. 

The next year (1609) Mahabat Khan was replaced by Abdul- 
lah Khian in command. The latter is described as ‘ a valorous soldier, 
a rash commander, and a cruel and ruthless sort of man.’ From 
Kumbhalmir [25°9' N. and 70°35' E. 40 miles North of Udaipur 
city; 3,568 ft. above sea-level.], the rock-fortress built by Raimi 
Kumbha (1443-58), he made such a dash upon Amar Singh, that 
the latter came near to losing his life. The war went on with varying 
fortunes on either side, until the recall of Abdullah KMn to the 
South on account of the exigencies of the Deccan campaign (to be 
noticed presently). 

■After a short experiment with Raja Basu, the command finally 
<1613) came to KMn-i Azam Aziz Koka (Khusru’s father-in-law) : 

1. Ibid., d. 227. „ 

2, E. & I>„ Op. cit„ p. S36 
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‘ one of tlie hyprocites and old wolves, of this State ’ (as Jahangir 
called him) and Prince Khun am. The two inevitably quarrelled, » 
and tlje former was recalled and placed in confinement in the forth 
of Gwalior (April 1614). Khuiram’s chaige against him was that 
he was ‘ spoiling matteis simply on account of the connexion he had 
with Khusm ’ and that his presence was ‘in no way fitting.’ How- 
ever, he was soon set free. » 

Khurram, now left in absolute command, conducted the cam- 
paign with consummate ability. He reduced the 

The Last Cam- R'anja to great straits by devastating his country 
paign. „ 

and cutting off his supplies. In fact, Amar 

Singh found himself in the same plight as his father in|579-80. In i 
the words of Jahangir, ‘Being helpless, he resolved to succumb, and 
to do homage. He sent his maternal uncle Subh . Karan, and Haidas 
Jblala, one of his most tiusty and intelligent servants, praying my 
.son to overlook his offences, and to give him an assurance of safety 
l under the princely seal ; he would then wait upon him in prison to 
pay homage, and would send his son and heir-apparent to the Im- 
perial Court, so that he might be classed among the adherents of 
the throne like all other rajas. He also begged that on account of 

old age he might be excused from proceeding to Court My 

son wrote me the particulars in a despatch, 

f ^RSaja Amar Singh, and his ancestors, relying upon the security 
of his mountains and his home, had never seen one of Kings of 
Hindustan, and had never shown obedience : but now in my fortu- 
nate reign he had been compelled to make his submission.’ 1 
Jahangir graciously accepted the submission and even restored Chitor 
to the Ranas, but with the express condition that it should neither 
be fortified afresh, nor even repaired. 

In utter humiliation Rama Amar Singh, some time after, 
abdicated in favour of his eldest son KaranjSingh ; the Rama, ever 
after remained loyal to the Mughals until the blind fanaticism of 
| Aurangzeb again drove Rama Raj Singh into open rebellion. Mean- 
I while? Karan Singh was placed ' in the right hand of the circle in 
the darbdr and presented with a superb dress of honour and a 
jewelled sword. ^In March, 1615, at the next Nauroz celebrations, 
tie received the rank of 5,000 zat and saw dr ; and what is more, two 
life-size equestrian statues of Amar Singh and Karan were made, 
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in appreciation of their valour, and set in the palace 'garden within 
view of the jarokhu window at Agra. 11 When Kaian left for Ms 
home, he received by way of a farewell gift a horse, a special ele- 
phant, a dress of honour, a string of pearls of the value of Rs. 50,000 
and a jewelled dagger worth Rs. 2,000. Jahangir calculated that 
‘ from the time of his waiting on me till he obtained leave, what 
he had, in the shape of cash, jewellery, etc., was of the value of 
Rs. 2,00,000 with 110 horses, live elephants, in addition to what 
my son Khurram bestowed on him at various times.’ 2 But what i 
of the loss of dignity and freedom ? The proud Rang could never I 
be compensated. 

It will be remembered that Alcbar had hastily concluded his , 
Deccan campaign with the siege of Asirgarh j 

(2) Ahmad- (1601), on account of Salim’s rebellion in the 
nagar. 1 

north. Since then, Malik Ambar, an able! 

Abyssinian in the sex vice of Ahmadnagar, had done much to con- 
solidate the position of Nizam Sfiahi in the south. He had both 
military and administrative" talent, and had remodelled the revenue 
system of his state on the principles of Rlaja Todar Mai. He was 
a master of the military tactics of the Marathlas, and took 
the fullest advantage of the political situation as well as of 
the peculiar strategic resources of Iris own countiy and men. 

’' lie now set himself the task of recoveiing the dominion lost 
to the Mughals. 

Burhanpur was the Mughal head-quarters in the south. There 
the puppet^ Prince Parra held his petty court ; or, as Sir Thomas 
Roe puts it, ‘the prince hath the name and state, but the Khan 
(Khlanan) governs all.’ From 1608-15 the inane campaign dragged 
on, noble succeeding noble as commander ; but all equally futile. 
The War was carried on on two fronts : (1) against the enemy, and 
(2) Within the Mughal camp itself (viz. of mutual recrimination 
among the nobles ! ) . From 1608 — 10 • the Khan-Khanan was }n 
command : from 1610-12 Khan Jahan Lodi with the assistance of 
KhSh Zamin, Man Singh and Abdullah Khan (of Mewar Fame). 
At the end of this period the Khan-Khanan was again appointed to 
the southern command. This time he retrieved his position, mainly 
on account of disunity in the enemy’s camp. He was continued 


J. Beni Prasad, „op. cit., p, 246 n. 60. 
2. Ibid,, pp. 246-6 n. 59, 
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till 1616, when Prince Khurram, ambitious to win fresh laurels, 
took his place. 

'i^lbwards the close of Octobei, 1 616, Khurram’s camp equipage 
started from Ajmer for the Deccan, Next month the Prince was 
honoured with the title of Shah or King which no Timurid piince 
had ever received ”, 1 and loaded with presents he set out on his 
grand campaign. In Roe’s ■♦estimate one of the swords he received 
was valued at Rs. 1,00,000, and another dagger was worth 
Rs. 40,000. Jahangir also prepared to move south, on Tuesday, 
Nov. 10, 1616. The whole pageant of Iris march has been well des- 
cribed by Sir Thomas Roe and Terry, his chaplain, who weie eye- 
witnesses. The former says, ‘ the Tale showed like a beautiful city ’, 
and ruefully adds, 1 1 was unfitted with carriage and ashamed of 
my provision ; but five years allowance would not have furnished 
me with one indifferent suit, sortable to others. . . .So I returned to 
my poor house.’ The latter writes of the camp royal ‘ which indeed 
is very glorious, as all must confess, who have seen the infinite 
number of tents, or pavilions there pitched together, which in a plain 
make a show equal to a most spacious and glorious city. These 
tents, I say, when they are all together, cover such a quantity of 
ground, that, I believe it is five English miles at the least, from 
one side of them to the other, very beautiful to behold from some 
hill, where they may be all seen at once.’ 2 

The Impeiial camp reached Masdu (la t. 22° 20' N. long. 
75° 28' E., 1,944 ft. above sea) after four months, on March 6, 
1 1617, 2 where a splendid abode had been prepared for the reception 
at a cost of Rs. 3,00,000, 

Prince Khurram, who marched in advance, was joined by Karan 
Singh (of Mewiar) with 1,500 Rajput horse. They reached Bur- 
harpjr on March 6, 1617. 3 But in spite of the pompous equipage, 
or because of it^'fhe Mughals won their objective without striking 
»a blow. Vreace was restored on the restoration of the Balaghat 
i territory, recently seized by Malik Ambar, the delivery of the keys 
* of Afimadnagar and other strongholds, and the payment of tribute 
| by the Deccan chiefs. 

Shiah Khurram returned to the Imperial camp at Mandu on 


1. Ibid., p, 267. 

2. See Ibid.. ,pp. 267-72. 

3. T^iis obvious conflict in dates needs to be resolved. 
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October 12, 1617, with treasures and ‘offerings such' as had never 
come in any reign or time.’ “ Altogether his presents were estimated 
at Rs. 2,260,000.’ ,;1 ‘Alter he had performed the dues of salutation 
and kissing the giound,’ writes Jahangir, ‘ I called him up into the 
jharokha, and with exceeding kindness and delight rose from my 
place and held him in the embrace of affection. In proportion as 
he strove to be humble and polite, 1 inoeased my favours and kind- 
ness to him and made him sit near me.’ He was, besides, promoted, 
to the unprecedented rank of 30,000 zat and sawar, and honoured! 
with the title of Shiah Jahlan or King of the World. 

The Khan Khanan, Abdur Rahim Khan (son of Bairam Khan) 
was appointed Governor of Berar, KMndesh and Ahmadnagar, and 
his eldest son, Shiah MaWaz Khan was put in charge of 10,000 horse 
in the newly ceded territory. Altogether 20,000 cavalry and 7,000 
musketeers were left in the Deccan under reliable officers, and due 
provision was made for both the defence and administration of 
these provinces. 

-./But this was only a truce and no permanent pacification of the 
Deccan. So long as the astute and intrepid Malik Ambar was alive, 
there could be no lasting peace. No sooner than the Imperial arms 
were even partially withdrawn, or the political situation become 
favourable, he reasserted his strength. By 1620 he practically won 
back all that he had lost by the previous treaty. This necessitated 
sending Slilah Jahlan once more against him. Similar results followed 
(1621). ‘After much entreaty on the part of the rebel,’ writes 
Jahangir, ‘ it was settled that besides the territory which was formerly 
held by the Imperial officers, a jspace of fourteen kos beyond should 
be relinquished, and a sum of 50 lakhs of rupees should be sent 
to the Imperial treasury.’ 1 2 

v ’Still later, in 1623, both Bijapur and Ahmadnagar sought Im- 
perial aid, each against the other, v Mah!abat Khan preferred the 
former, which inevitably entailed hostility with the latter. Finally, 
Malik Ambar died in 1626, and the Deccan problem remained as 
unsolved as evet. The impression Malik Ambar had made, *even 
on his enemies, is -indicated by the following appreciation of him 
by Mutamad Khan, the Mughal courtier-chronicler : — 

‘ Intelligence now arrived of the death of Ambar the Abyssinian, in 
the 80th' year of his age, on 31st Urdibihist. This Ambar was a slave, 

1, For details see ibid,, p. 281, p, 

2. Waqiat-i Jahangiri, E, & D, op, dt, VI, p. 380. 
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but an able man. In warfare, in command, in sound iudp, merit, and in 
administration, he had no rival or equal. lie well understood the pre- 
datory ( kassaki ) warfare, which in the language of the Dakhni is called 
bargi-ghi. He kept down the turbulent spirits of that country, and 
maintained his' exalted position to the end ol his life, and closed his 
caieer in honour. History records no other instance of an Abyssinian 
slave arriving at such eminence . 1 

This a beautiful and * well-fortified region in north-eastern ^ 
Punjab, impregnable on account of its geographical configuration. 

[Lat. 31°20' and 32°5S' ; long. 75°39' and 
(3) ICangra. 78 0 35'J. The Shash Fat-i Kmgra thus refers 
to the fort and its history : ‘ The fort of Kangra is very lofty, and 
stands on a high hill. Its buildings are very beautiful. It is so 
old that no one;can tell at what period it was built. This fort is 
very strong ; in so much that no king was ever able to take it ; 
and it is unanimously declared by all persons acquainted with the 
history of the ancient Rajas, that from the beginning up to this 
time, it has always remained in the possession of one and the same 
family. The fact is also confirmed by the histories of the Muham- 
madan kings who have reigned in this country. From A.H. 720, 
or the commencement of Sultan Ghiytasu-d-cln’s power, to the year 
963, when the Emperor Akbar became master of the whole country 
of Hindustan, the fort has been besieged no less than 52 times by 
the most powerful kings, and rulers, hut no one has been able to 
take it. Firoz, who was one of the greatest Kings of Delhi, once 
laid siege to this fort, but it baffled all his efforts ; for at last he 
was contented with having an interview with the Raja, and was 
obliged to return unsuccessful. In the reign of the Emperor Akbar, 
one of his greatest nobles, Hasan Kuli Khan Turkoman, entitled Khan- 
Jahan, Governor of the province of Bengal, attacked this fort, at 
the head of a numerous army, after he was appointed to the govern- 
ment of the Punjab ; but notwithstanding a long siege, he also failed 

in taking it It was destined to fall into the hands of the 

mighty army of the Emperor Jahangir, under the influence of whose 
prosperous star all difficulties were overcome, and all obstacles 
removed,’ 2 

The task was accomplished by Eajfi Bikramjit acting under 


1. Ibid., pp. 428-9. 

2. Ibid., p. 52fi, For details of the conquest, vhjch are very interest- 
ing, see ibifl., pp. 518-26. 
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the command of Shah Khurram. ‘ He look possession of all the 
treasures which had been amassed by the Rajas of that place from 
ancient times. From these riches he distributed rewards. to the 
nobles and officers of the army, and what lemained, after all the 
expenses, he sent to the Emperor, with a report on the victory which 
was thus achieved^ His Majesty, on receiving the information of 
this conquest, offered thanks to the great Creator of the Universe, 
and distributed a large sum in alms among the poor and the needy.’ 1 

‘ On Monday, 5th Muhairam, the joyful intelligence of the conquest 

of the fort of Kangra arrived When this humble individual’, writes 

Jahangir, ' ascended the throne, the capture of this fort was the first 
of all his designs, He s'ent Murtaza Khlan, Governor of the Punjab, 
against it with a large force, but MurtazS died before its reduction was 
accomplished. Chaupar Mai, son of Rlaja Basu, was afterwards sent 
against it : but that traitor rebelled, his army was broken up, and the 
fall of the fortress was deferred. Not long after, the traitor was 1 made 
prisoner, and was executed and went to hell, as has been recorded in 
the proper place. Prince Khurram was afterwards sent against it with 
<l strong force, and many nobles were directed to support him. In the 
mouth of Shamual, 1029 H., his forces invested the place, the benches 
were portioned out, and the ingress of provisions was completely stopped. 
In time the fortress' was in difficulty, no com or food remained in the 
place, but for four months longer the men lived upon dry fodder, and 
similar things which they boiled and ate ; but when death stared them 
In the face, and no hope of deliverance remained, the place surrendered 
on Monday, Muharram 1,103,1. (November 16, 1620), 

‘The extreme heat of Agra was uncongenial to my constitution, 

and as I had a great desire for the air of Klangra 1 went to pay 

a visit to the fortress After passing over about half a kos (from 

Bahtum) we mounted to the fort, and then by the grace of God prayers 
were said, the khutba was read, a cOw was killed, and other things were 
done, such as had never been done before from the foundation of the fort 
to the present time. All this was done in my presence, and I bowed 
Ipyself in thanks to tire Almighty for this great conquest which no pre- 
vious tnonarch had been able to accomplish. I ordered a large mosqS® 
to be built in the fortress.’ 2 

Kandahar, on account of its situation and importance, both 
commercial and military, was a constant "source 
(4) Kandahar. of friction between the Mughals and the 
Persians. It had been conquered, as we have seen, by Babur in 
1522, and kept by his sons, Humayun and Kamnan. It slipped away 


1 , 

2 , 


Ibid., pp. 525-26. 

Ibid., pp. 374-375 ; 381-83. 
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in 1558, but- was re-acquired by Akbai ill 1594. The revolt of 
Khusiu, at the commencement of the present reign, gave the Persians 
an opportunity, and Shah Abbas (1587-1629) instigated the chiefs 
of Khorasan and others to attack Kandahar. But the Mughal 
commander of the fort, Shah Beg Khlan, proved more than a match 
for the Persians. Besides, reinforcements from India soon arrived 
(1607), to the utter discomfiture of the enemy. 

Foiled in this indirect attempt, Shah Abbas feigned indignation 
at the mischievous activities of his subjects, declared the attack 
was unauthorised, professed sincere friendship towards Jahangir, and 
hoped that the unfortunate occurrence would leave no unpleasantness 
behind. ^Jahangir naively accepted these diplomatic protestations of 
his astute neighbour, went to Kabul, directed a futile campaign 
against the predatory tribes of Bangash, ordeied repair of the roads 
from Kandahlar to Gaznl, and engaged himself in some beneficent 
activities, abolished certain customs duties at Kabul, planted trees 
and improved gardens, and set out for Lahore in August, 1607, after 
a sojourn of eleven weeks. These events occurred between the rebel- 
lion of Khusru and the plot to assassinate Jahangir that we have 
already mentioned. 

In the meanwhile, Shiah Abbas, who never gave up his designs 
upon Kandahar, tried to cover up his sinister intentions by the ex- 
change of diplomatic embassies, gifts, and other graces. Thus, he sent 
Persian ambassadors to the Mughal Court in 1611, 1615, 1616, and 
1620, loaded with alluring presents and letteis containing fulsome 
and studied flattery. A sample may be here given for more than 
the amusement it affords : — 

‘ May the flower-bed of sovereignty and rule and the mead of magni- 
ficence and exalted happiness of His Honour of heavenly dignity, of 
> ’fun like grandeur, the King whose fortune is young, of Satum-like majesty, 
t|(e renowned Prince, possessing the authority of the spheres, the Khedive, 
the world-gripper (Jahangir) and country-conquering sovereign, the 
Prince of the exaltedness of Sikandar, with banner, of Darius, he who 
sits in, the pavilion of greatness and glory, the possessor of the (seven) 
dimes, the increase of the joys oi good fortune and prosperity, adomer 
of the gardens of happiness, decorator of the rose-parterre, lord of the 
happy conjunction (of the planets), the opener of the countenance, the 
perfection of Kinghood, expounder of the mysteries of the sky, the 
adornment of the face of learning and insight, index of the book 1 * of 
creation, compendium of human perfections, mirror of the glpty, of- ..God, 
elevator qf the lofty soul, increaser of good fortune" and of the beneficent 
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ascension, sun of the grandeur of the skies, the shadow of" the benignity 
of tiie Creator, he who has the dignity of Jamshid among the stars of 
the host of heaven, lord of conjunction, refuge of the woild, liver of the 
favours of Allah, and fountain of unending mercy, veidure of the "plain 
of purity, may his land (lit. suifacc) be guarded fiom the calamity of j 
the evil eye ; may hisl fountain of perfection be preserved in truth, his I 
desire and love ; the tale of his good qualities and benevolence cannot ' 
be written.’ 1 « 

These compliments were only a camouflage ; behind the smoke- 
scieen of fine phiases the Shah was mobilising mischief. When he 
thought that the time had come, owing to the internal situation in 
India, he did not hesitate to stake an effective blow. Kandahar 
was once more besieged in 1621, and finally taken by the Persians 
in 4622. Jahangir thought of elaborate preparations^ of war, which 
he hoped to carry right to the Persian capital ; but all this miscarried 
on account of Shah Jahian’s rebellion. Here is Jahangir’s description 
of the situation :■ — • 

‘A despatch arrived from tire son of Khan Jahian, reporting that 
Shah Abbas, King of Persia, had laid siege to the tort of Kandahar 
with the forces of I rail and Khurasan. I gave orders for calling Uoopa 
from Kashmir, and Khwaja Abu-l-Hassan Diwan and Sadik Khan Bakshi 
;were sent on in advance of me to Lahore, to organise the forces as the- 
princes brought them up from the Dakkhin, Gujarat, Bengal, and Bihar, 
and as the nobles came from their jagirs and assembled, and then to send 
them on in succession to the son of Khan Jahan at Multan (where the 
forces were to be concentrated). Artillery, mortars, elephants, treasure, 

arms, and equipments were also to be sent on thither For such an 

army 100,000 bullocksi or more would be needed But Zainu-1‘ Abidin 

whom I had sent to summon Khurram (who was to be placed in com- 
mand) returned and reported that the Prince would come after he had 
pasted the rainy season in the fort Mandu. When I read and understood 
the contents of the Prince's letter, I was not at all pleased or rather T 
was displeased ,’ s 

After the capture of Kandahar, the Shah had the temeritjr 
to write to Jahangir, declaring that Kandahar had rightly belonged 
to the Persians and that Jahangir ought to have voluntarily sur- 
rendered it to him, and expressing at the same time that ‘ the«,ever 
vernal flower of union; and cordiality (between the two sovereigns) 
would remain in. bloom and (that) every effort be made to' 
strengthen the foundations of concord.’ 3 
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Befoie we proceed to consider the circumstances and details of 
(5) Minor con- Shah Jahian’s revolt, we might briefly describe 
quests. some of the minor conquests under Jahangir. 

In 1610, a Muslim youth named Qutb had tried to impersonate 
Prince KMsru and create trouble in Patna. He was soon executed 
and there was an end of the affair. But more formidable was the 
commotion further east. The refrac tory A fgha ns in Beng al had 
never been fully subjugated. ^’In 1599 under their leader, Usman 
Khan, they had rebelled against Mian Singh’s grandson Maha Singh. 
Though Man Singh, when he returned to the province temporarily, 
subdued them, they still continued to give trouble in the earlier years 
of Jahangir's reign. The frequent change of governors afforded the 
rebels ample Opportunities. ^Finally, in 1608, when Islam Khan 
was appointed to this eastern piovince, he changed his head-quarters 
from Riajmahal to Decca (then called Jahanglmagar), so as to be 
able to deal with the rebels effectively. Peaceful oyertures having 
proved futile, a grand campaign was organised under the command 
of Suj aat K han. Finally, the Afghans fighting brayely, and almost 
recklessly, were conquered. On April 1, 1612, Jahangir received the 
glad tidings of the victory, attested by the head of Usmian, ‘ the last 
of the brave Afghans/ Thereafter, Jahangir treated the Afghans 
with great clemency and promoted them to some of the highest ranks 
in the Impel ial hierarchy. 

Khurda, in Orissa, with its famous temple of Jagannath was 
subdued after brave resistance, by its Rajra Purshotam Das, who 
was obliged to yield and send his daughter to the Imperial harem. 
This was effected by Raja Kalyan, son of Rlajia Todar Mai, in 1611. 
y ln 16 IS Khokhaia, in the wilds of Bihar, was captured from its 
ruler Durjan Sal, because of its valuable diamond mines which were 
declared a state monopoly. The conquest was effected by Ibrahim 
Khlan (brother of Nur Jahlan), on whom was bestowed the title of 
Firoz Jang with the rank of 4,000. In 1617 Purshotam Dev of 
Khufda again rebelled, and his territory was finally annexed to the 
Empire by Mukarram Khan, the Governor of Orissa. This brought 
the Mughal Frontier on this side to the bordeis of Golconda. In 
the same year, the tribes of Jlam and Bhara in Cutch were subdued 
by Raj'a Bikramjit whom the Shash Fat-i Kangra calls ‘ an old, 
brave, and experienced chief, who was very faithful to the throne . 
..for whom the* Prince (Shiah Jahian) had uSed every endeavour 
to ohtain advancement, the cold of whose friendshib. when tried 
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by the touch-stone had turned out pure and red,’ etc. 1 In 1620 
Kishtwar, to the south of Kashmir, with its lich fruits and saffron, 
was taken from its Raja, who rebelled and was again subdued in 
1622. This state, though it was small, yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 1,00,000. 


IV. NCR JAHAN AND REACTIONS 

Now we come to the most interesting parL of Jabangli’s story. 
All the remaining events, as well as some of those we have already 
narrated, are to be connected with the advent of Nur Jahian,^ She 
forms as it were the pivot or the principal hinge on which the history 
of the rest of the reign turns. ^ The rebellions of Shah Jahan. and 
Mahiabat Khan were primarily reactions of the workings of Nur 
Jahian’s influence. v ’“ No figure in mediaeval history,” observes Beni 
Prasad, “has been shrouded in such romance as the name of Nur 
Jahan calls to the mind, ''’No incident in the reign of Jahangir has 
attracted such attention as his marriage with Nur Jahan. For full 
fifteen years that celebrated lady stood forth as the most striking 
and most powerful personality in the Mughal Empire.” But, as 
regards the many romantic legends Lhat have gathered round her 
name, he very properly says, “ It is all very fascinating but it is 
not history. Sober history unfolds a tale lacking in such a pic- 
turesque romance, but full of human interest.” 2 

The best reliable and brief account of Nur Jahan’s history is 
contained in the following passage from Mutamad Khan’s Iqbal- 
ncima-i Jakmgm : — 

* Among the great events that occurred during this interval (sixth 
year of the reign) was 1 the Emperor Jahangir’s demanding Nurjahan 
Begam in marriage. This subject might be expanded into volumes, but 
we are .necessarily confined to a limited space in thus describing the 
strange , decrees of Fate. Mirza Ghiyas Beg, the son of Kliwaja Muhammad 
Sharif, was a native of Teheran. KhyvSja Muhammad was, first: of all, 
the urazir of Muhammad KbBn Taklu, governor of Khurasan, 'After the 
death of Muhammad Khan, he entered the service of the renowned «King 
Tahmiasp Safawl, and was entrusted with the wazlrship ctf ■ Yazd. The 
Khwaja had two sons Aka Tahir and MIraa Ghiyas Beg...;.,, , After 
the death of Ifis.fafher (1577), MirzS GhiySs Rfig, with two sons and a 
daughter, jtrayelled to Hindustan, Chi the road, as he was passing through 
KahddiMafi lifet Jthe'’‘lilessing of god, another daughter was bom to him. 
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'in the city ot Fatchpur, he had the good fortune to be presented to the 
Emperor Akbar. In a short time owing to his devotion to the King's 
service, and his intelligence, M 112 & Ghiyas Beg was raised to the office 
of (liSjan or supeiintendent of the household. He was considered exceeding- 
ly clever and skilful, both in iviiling and 111 transacting business). lie 
had studied the old [poets, and had a nice appreciation of the meaning 
of words ; and he wrote 1 hikasta in a bold and elegant style. His leiotne 
moments were devoted to tt|p study of poetry and style, and his gene- 
rosity and beneficence to the poor was s’uch that no one ever turned 
from his door disappointed. In talcing bribes, however, he was very 
bold and daring. When His Highness the Emperor Akbar was staying 
at Lahore, Ali Kuli Bdg Istajlu, who had been brought up under Shah 
Ismail II, having come fiomTFe kingdom of Irak, became included among 
the number of the royal servants, and, as Fath ordered it, married that 
daughter of Miraa Ghiylas Beg who had been born id ILhandahar, After- 
wards in the reign of Jahangir, he received a suitable man-sab, and the 
title of Sher-Afgan was conferred on him. He next received a ja-gtr in 
the province of Bengal, and departed thither to take possession. His 
murder of Kutub-d din Khan (Governor of Bengal) and his own death 
have already been related, 1 After the death of Kutub-d din, the officials 
of Bengal, in obedience to royal command, sent to Court the daughter 
of Ghiyas Beg, who had been exalted to the title of Itimadu-d djutla, 
and the King, who was greatly distressed at the murder of Kutub-d din, 
entrusted her to the keeping of Ms own royal mother. There she re- 
mained some time without notice. Since, however, Fate had decreed 
that she should be the Queen of the World and Princess of the Time, 
it happened that on the celebration of New Year’s Day in the sixth 
year of the Emperor’s reign (March, l&llj, her appearance caught the 
Emperor’s far-seeing eye, and so captivated him that he included her 


1. It was reported that Sher-Afgan ‘ was insubordinate and disposed 
to be rebellious. When Kutub-d din was sent to Bengal (Aug. 1606) he 
was directed to look after Sher Afgan : if he was found to be loyal and 
dutiful, he was to he maintained in his jagir ; but if not, he was to be 
sent to Court, or to be brought to punishment if he delayed to proceed 
thither. Kutub-d din formed a bad opinion of his actions and way of 
life. When ‘ he was summoned to appear before the viceroy, he made- 
unreasonable excuses, and cherished evil designs. Kutub-d din made a 
report upon his conduct to the Emperor, and the Imperial older was 
given for sending him to Court ; the viceroy was also directed to carry 
out the instructions he had receiyed, and to. bring Sher-Afgan to punish- 
menf if he manifested any disloyalty. On receiving this command 
Kutub-d din immediately proceeded to Bardwan (March, 1607) which 
was the jdgtr of Sher-Afgan.’ Suspecting ‘ there was a design against, 
him,' Sher-Afgan. in the course of conversation, 'before any one cotild' 
interfere,’ ran his sword into the viceroy’s belly and slew him. ' Pit 
Khlan Kashmiri, a brave officer, galloped against Sher-Afghan and struck 
him on the head with a sword, but Sher-Afgan returned it so fiercely 
that he killed his assailant at a blow. The other attendants now pressed 
forward in numbtrs, and despatched Sher-Afgan »with their 1 swords.' — 
IqbSl-ndma-i-Jahdngin, E. & D., op. cit„ VI, pp. 402-3. 1 
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among the inmates of his select harem (May, 1611). Day by day her 
influence and dignity met eased, “'Pirst of all site received the title of 
JJVwr Mahal, “Light of the Haicm,” but was afteiwaids distingniohcd by 
'that of Niii Jahiin Begam , “Light of the World” All her t elation', and 
connexions were raised to honour and wealth . V* No jjrant of lands 
was conferred upon any woman except under her seal. ‘'"In addition to 
giving her the titles that other kings bestow, the Emperoi granted Nui 
Jahan the rights of sovereignty and government. Sometimes she would 
sit m the balcony of her palace, while the nobles would present them- 
selves, and listen to her dictates. Com was struck in her name, with 
this superscription “ By order of the King Jahingir, gold had a hundred 
splendours added to it by receiving the impression of Lhe name of NQr 
Jahan, the Queen Begam ” On all Jarman s also receiving the Imperial 
signature, , the name “Nur Jahan, the Queen Begam,” was jointly at- 
tached Ny/ At last her authority reached such a pass that the King was 
such only in name Repeatedl y he gave o ut that he Jiad bestowecL. the 
sovereignty on N^r_J_ahl|n_Bega.m, . and .would say, “ I reguire nothing 
beyond a sir of wine and hal£ a sir of meat” It is impossible to describe 
the beauty and wisdom of the Queen. 'Ll any matter that was presented 
to her if a difficulty arose, she immediately solved it “"'Whoever threw 
himself upon her protection was preserved from tyranny and oppression ; 
and if ever she learnt that any orphan girl was destitute and friendless, 
.she would bring about her marriage, and give her a wedding portion, 
It is probable that during her reign no less! than 500 orphan gills were 
thus married and portioned J1 

Plain and unvarnished as this tale is, there has been a great 
Controversy. controversy over the alleged crim e, of Jahangli 
He has been c harged with the m ur der of Sher-Afean. which he” is 
believed to have brought about in order to marry Mihrunnlsa. II 
is said, on the strength of various legends, including a statement 
ih De Laet who says that Jahangir was in love with Mihrunnlsr 
J ‘when she was still a maiden, during the life-time of Achabai 
(Akbar) but she had already been, betrothed to the Turk Chee; 
Affeghan (Sher-Afgan) , and hence his father would not allow bin 
to marry her, although he never entirely lost his love for her .” 2 Bui 
Dr. Beni Prasad has very ably made out a case acquitting Jahangir 
which seems quite plausible, “ An attentive study of contemporary 
authorities,” he contends, “and of the well-established facts them 
selves knocks the bottom out of the whole romance, and the charac 
ters of Jahangir and Ndr JahSn appear in a truer and mor 
favourable lights His main line of argument may be briefly state* 
"thus ; 




meriee, p. 181. 
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(a)' No*contempoiary chroniclei has made the charge against 
the Emperor. 

{£>) Even the chroniclers of Shah Jahan’ s reign, who had 
antipathies towards Nur Jahian, do not as much as hint at it. 

(c) Contemporary European writers, although they record many 
another Court scandal, hardly impute the crime to Jahangir. 

( d ) If Jahangir had been early in love with Mihrunnlsa, Akbar 
would not have appointed Sher-Afgan in the seivice of Salim, and 
the latter would not, undei such circumstances, have promoted his 
rival in love. 

(e) Nur Jahan, from her known character, would not have 
submitted to the yoke of her husband’s assassin ; on the conti ary 
there is reasotf to believe she sincerely reciprocated Jahangir’s pas- 
sionate love for her . 1 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad’s criticism of this is lather weak and un- 
convincing : " The improbabilities of the stoiy itself, on which he 
("Beni Prasad) dwells at length ”, he writes, “ are of little value 
in helping us to form a correct judgment. The evidence of the 
•emperor's innocence adduced by Dr. Beni Prasad is of a negative 
character, and we cannot lightly brush aside the positive assertions 
of later historians, who were in a better position to state the truth 
in a matter like this than their predecessors. There are other con- 
-siderations which militate against the theory of innocencej’ These 
are according to him : — 

(a) On mere suspicion the Emperor need not have authorised 
Kutbu-d din to punish Sher-Afgan j “ the cause of the royal dis- 
pleasure was not even communicated to him,” 

(b) Jahangir, “ who is usually so frank,” does not say a word 
on this incident, “ for the obvious reason that no man would relate 
scandals about himself.” 

r ( ,c) Jahangir’s silence about his marriage, " the most moment- 

1 ous event in his career, is wholly unintelligible.” 

"(d) “ His account of Sher Afgan’s death is entirely devoid of 
a mention of Nur Jahan.” 

(e) Why were not Mihrunnlsa and tier daughter entrusted to 
the care of her father Itimadu-d daula? Why were they kept 
.■at Court’ 


X, Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp. 176-82. 
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(/) Finally, against the possible question why the impetuous 
lover did not many hei all at once, but waited lor lour long years, 
he answeis thaL, Jahangir did not or could not many all at once, 
because ol the widow's natural dislike on the one hand, and 
Jahangir’s desire to allay suspicion, on the other. 

But after all, he concludes with the observation, “ A careful 
perusal of contemporary chronicles leaves upon our minds the im- 
pression that the circumstances of Sher Afgan’s death are of a highly 
suspicious nature, although there is no conclusive evidence to prove 
that the emperor teas guilty of the crime." 1 


^ The rise of Nur Jahan led to a reshuffling of the political 
equation within the Empne. ' / Her relations, 
The Junta . particularly her father Itimadind daula, and 
her brother Asaf Khan, came into piominence as much by her 
influence as by their j>wp undoubted personal abilities. The merits 
of the foimer have already been described. From 1611, the year 
of Ntir Jaban’s marriage, to 1619, he had steadily nsen in power 
and position, until he ranked only next to Prince vjfchurram. From 
the rank of 2000 +500 in 1611, he had nsen to 7000 + 5000 in 1616, 

’ and 7000+ 7000 in 1619. Asaf Khan also similarly rose from, 
‘SQO+100 up to 1611, to 5000+3000 in 1616, and 6000+6000 in 
1622. lie was an accomplished man of letters, as well as a man of 
.political and administrative craft. Dr. Beni Prasad says , “As a 
>, financier, he stood unsurpassed in the Mughal empire.” 8 The 
,,'jnarriage of his daughter, Arjumand Banu Begam, with Prince 
trurram, in 1612, undoubtedly heightened his prestige as well as 
This Prince, both by circumstance and ability, was marked 
§:> hsflto e heir-apparent. His services to the Empire have al- 
5een described in detail, up to his revolt on the eve of the 
lahar campaign in 1621. Mewiar, Ahmednagar, Kangra, pro- 
ed his glory to the four corners of the Empire, He had now 
■> raised to the unprecedented rank of 30,000 Zat and 20,000 
, , With the additional title of Shah Jahftsi, and the jagir of 

®p^ing ojL the political importqbce of the marriage of the 
v pf’$ur JahS.n with Prince Khurram, Dr. Beni Prasad observes, 
the alliance of JSfir JahSn, Itimadu-d daula and 


Jiwari Prasad, op, cat., . pp, 493-96. 
History a) fahSnglr, p. 187. < 
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Asaf Khan with the heir apparent. Foi the nest ten years this 
clique of four supremely capable persons practically luled the empire. 
What .has been called Niflr Jahlan's sway is really the sway of these 
four personages.” 1 

The period pjf Nur Jahian’s influence is usually consideied in 
two divisions i^fi) 1611-22, when her parents weie still alive and 
exercised a wholesome restraint upon her ambitions ; and (ii) 
1622-27, when Jahangir himself was more or less an invalid, and 
full vent was given to party stiife and faction. In the first peuod 
also, Khurram and Nur Jahan were in alliance ; in the second, they 
were antagonistic to each other. The marriage of Shahriyar (born 
1605) with Nur Jahan’s daughter by Sher-Afgan, Ladli Begam, in 
1620, introduced, a fresh complication. 

^/Under these circumstances, the division of the Court into parties 
I was inevitable. At fiist, there were only two : tire junta and its 
opponents ; later, when the junta itself broke up, there were. moie. 
Mahabat Khan throughout played an important idle as an inde- 
fatigable opponent of the parvenus, as he considered Nui Jahan’s 
relations, and those whom she had exalted, In other words, he stood 
forth as the champion of the older nobility, and at one time went 
to the extent of advising the Emperor against the party in power. 

The author of the Inlikhab-i Jahangtr-Shahl says, 

✓ 

‘ At this time the influence of Nur Jahan Begam had attained such 
a height that the entire management of the Empire was entrusted to her 
hands. Mahabat Khan thought proper therefore to represent as follows! : 
That to His Majesty and all the world it is well known that this servant 
Mahabat Khan was brought up only by Ills Majesty, and that he has 
no concern with anybody else. Everyone knows that Mahabat Khan 
presumes much upon His Majesty’s kindness, and he now begs truly and 
faithfully to represent what he thinks proper, instigated by his loyalty, 
and for the sake of His Majesty’s good name ,.|. The whole world is 
surprised that suck a wise and sensible Emperor as Jahangir should permit 
a woman to have so great an influence over Mm. . He also added, 
that in his opinion, it was now very advisable to liberate Prince Khusru 
from prison, and deliver him to one of the confidential servants of the 
throne.. . His Majesty should reflect that affairs had now assumed 
a new aspect, and the safety of Hid Majesty's person, and the tranquillity 
and peace of the country seem to depend upon the life of the PrinceJ 

It is .clear from this passage that Mahabat Khan also cham- 
pioned the cause of the popular and pathetic Prince Khusru, adding 

1. Ibid., p. 191. 
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another candidate to the party-struggle that was brewing at the 
Court. But his bold counsel appears to have been ( alien all in good 
pait by the Empeior, though its effect wa§, ephemeral. The, writei 
above cited closes with the observation, ‘ The Emperor acted in 
some measure upon the advice of Mahabat Khan, till he anived in 

I Kashmir ; but the influence of Nur Jahan Begam had wrought so 
much upon his mind, that if 200 men like Mahlabat KMn had 
advised him simultaneously to the same effect, their words would 
have made no permanent impression upon him.’ 1 

With such candour Mahabat KMn could not expect to get on 
well at Court in opposition to the junta,. From 1605-10 he had risen 
fiom 1500 to 4000+|31500 in his iank.' , ‘ Then came Nur Jahan. Till 
1622 he received no promotion whatsoever. On the contrary he was 
driven from the Deccan to the frontiers of Afghanistan, wherever 
the most strenuous service was needed. For such a one to stand 
up for the unfortunate Prince Khusru was to spoil his case. v ' Though 
Jahangir for a time relented towards his eldest bom, and allowed 
him some liberty, the junta contrived to undo him. Shall Jahan 
was then in the good books of Nur JaMn. Lest the prospects of 
the younger (Shiah Jahan) should be suddenly marred by some 
Whimsical turn in the Emperor’s affection, they contrived to transfer 
the prisoner, at first to Asaf Khan’s custody, and thence to Shah 
Jahan’s. -/ The latter, insider disregard of all human feeling, got 
his eldest brother out of the way by methods in which Mughal 
princes were becoming more and more adept. Before he would 
proceed on service in the Deccan, in 1620, Shiah Jahan insisted on 
taking his ill-starred brother with him. In January 1622 Jahangir 
received a report from Shah Jahan, writing from Burhlanpur, that 
Khusru died of a colic ! 

De Laet gives the following description of this strange ‘colic’ : — 

“Xa — Ziaham (Shah Jahan), who was at Brampore (Burhlanpur), 
and was acting as the jailor to his brother Gousrou ( Khusru) , began to 
make a plot whereby he might be able to get rid of his brother without 
incurring the Suspicion of having murdered him. He took into MS' confi- 
dence Ganganna (Khim'Khanan) and his most faithful iOmerau, and then 
departed on a hunting expedition. His slave Reza, who had been com- 
missioned to commit the crime, knocked at dead of night upon the door 
■of prince Gousrou’s bedroom, pretending that he and the companions 
whom he had brought with him were the bearers) of robes and letters 

- 1. E, & D., op, cit., ,pp. 451-52. 
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fiom the King, and that they had instructions to set the prince at liberty. 
The prince did not believe this story. However, Ressa bloke open the door, 
struck down the prince, who was unarmed, strangled him, placed his 
corps'e back on his bed, and shut the door once more. . . 

" Xa-Ziahan returned to the city, and sent letteis to his father an- 
Inouncing his brother’s dealh . . . .On receiving the news the long 
[mourned deeply for the death of his son He s'ummoned the father-in- 
law of Gousfou, Ghan Asem ^Khan-i Azam), condoled with him, and 
committed to his charge his grandson" Sultan Bolachi (Bulaqi, who was 
made a commander of 10,000 horse) in order that he may be responsible 
for flis 1 education,'” 1 ^ 

v/ Khusru's body had been hastily buried at Burhanpur in May 
1622, At Jahlngir’s desire it was disinterred and carried to Agra 
in June 1622, whence it was taken to Allahabad, there to be deposited 
by the side of Jjis mother’s tomb in KhuldlabSd (now known as 
Khusru Bagh). “His figure,” observes V. A. Smith, “shadowy 
thqugh it be, is one~of the most intjregtini and pathetic jn .Indian. 
hfsfoFy.” 1 

'-"Meanwhile, Jahlanglr’s health was failing. Repeated visits to 
Kashmir and other health-resorts, the treatment of distinguished 
physicians, and the affectionate and wholesome attentions of Nur 
Jahlan, did him little good. Though he continued to live till 1627, 
it .was already certain that he had played out his part. Effective 
power must now pass on to other hands. More than anybody else, 
both Nur JaHan and Shah Jahan were keenly aw are o f tire possible 
developments, and as Beni Prasad puts it, “ In a s ingle e mpire there 
was.no for two .such masterful spirits as Nun Jahan, and- Shah 
Jahan.” She therefore cast about for a more pliant instrument, and 
fount! one ready in Shahriyar the Nashudani (good for nothing). 
“ The tender age (16), docile nature, feeble mind, and imbecile 
character of Shahriyiar marked him out as the proper instrument 
for a masterful lady.’’ 2 His marriage with Nur Jahan’s daughter 
(1620-1) has already been mentioned. ‘''At this time_ also Nur Jahan 
lost the wise direction and the restraining, influence, of both her 
parents who died one after another ijaJL631, and 1622. The time 
Bad dthdently ’come for a re-shuffling in the political arena, 
v-" The spirited and ambitious Slfah Jahan saw clearly that his 
chance lay in vigorous action. That is why, in 1621, he refused to 

1. Hoyland and Banerjee, pp. 198-99. For a discussion on this 
incident see Beni Prasad, op. dt„ pp. 331-34. 

' 1. Smith, 0. p. 376. 

2. Bepi Prasad, op. cit., p. 318, 
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be diverted into the futile Afghan campaign \ that -is why also he 
got rid of his possible rival Khusra in 1622 ; and finally, that was 
also the reason for his sudden rebellion in the Deccan. It was more 
than evident that Jahangir, .had come to know of his perfidious 
conduct towards KMsru ; ft was more likely that Nur Jahan would 
press for ShahriySr’s candidature On Shiah Jahan’s refusal to go 
to the frontier (a reasonable occasion do embroil the Emperor with 
him), she had put Shahriyar in command, and on his failure had 
also invited Sultan Parviz (Jahangir’s second son) from Bihar, 
where he was governor. Civil war became thus inevitable. 

CIVIL WAR : 

The details of this revolt are of little interest* But Jahangir’s 
(a) Shall J ahan ’3 lament over it is woith citation on account of 
Revolt. its pathos : 

Intelligence now arrived, ’ he says, ' that Khurram had seized upon 

some of the jagirs of Niir Jahan Begam and Prince Shahariyar I have 

been offended by his delaying at the fort of Mandu, and by his improper 
and foolish statements in his letters/, and I had perceived by his insolence 
that his mind was estranged. Upon hearing of this further intelligence, 

I saw that, notwithstanding all the favour and kindness I had shown 
him, his mind was perverted,. I accordingly sent’ Ra}a__Roz-afzum, one 
of my oldest servants, to inquire into the masons of this boidness and 
presumption. I also sent him a jarnian, directing liim to attend to his 
own affairs, and not i to depart from the strict line of the duty. He was 
to be content with the jagirs that had been bestowed upon him from 
the Imperial Exchequer, I warned him not to come to me, but to send 
Vail the troops which had been required from him for the campaign against 
' Kandahar. 4 If he acted contraiy to my commands, he would afterwards 

have to repent Letters arrived from Itibar Khan and other of my 

Officers whom I had left at Agra, Stating that Khurram persisted in his 
perverse course, vand preferring the ;way of disobedience to the path of 
duty, had taken a decided step on the road to perdition by marching 
upon -Ama — A letter from^AsaL.JCbijn also arrived, stating, that this 
ungrateful” son had tom away ‘the veil of decency, and had broken into 
open rebellion ; that he (Asaf Khan) had received no certain intelligence 
of htr movements, so, not considering it expedient to move the treasure, 
he had Set out alone to join me. M 

'On receiving this intelligence, I crossed the river at Sultanpuf, and 


1. Jabianglr was ekas/perated by the temerity of Shiah Abbas,_ to 
which reference had been made. He felt therefore goaded to try con- 
clusions with the irjsoletlt Shiah of Persia. But Shah Jahan’s conduct 
put an end to all such schemes. 5 ' ‘ ■ , 
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matched to inflict punishment on this ill-starred non (Siyahbakht) . I 
issued an order that fiom this time forth he should be called ".wretch” 

(be doitlat) The pen cannot describe all that I have done for him, 

nor can I recount my own grief, or mention the anguish and weakness 
■which oppress me in this hot climate, which is so injurious to my health, 
especially during these journeys and marchings which I am obliged to 
make in pursuit of him who is no longer my son. Many nobles, too, 
who have been long disciplined under me, and would now have been 
available against the Uzbecks and the Kazilbashes have through this 
perfidy,! met with their due punishment. May God in His mercy enable 
me to bear up against all these calamities ! What is most grievous for 
me to bear is this, that this is the very time when my sons and nobles 
should have emulated each other in recovering Kandahar and Khurasan, 
the loss of which s'o deeply affects the honour of this Empire, and to 
effect which this “ wretch.” is the only obstacle, so that the invasion 
of KandahS.r is indefinitely postponed. I trust in God that I may be 
shortly relieved of this "anxiety ! 

’ On the 1st Isjandarmuz, I received a letter from Itibar Khan, in- 
forming me that the rebel had advanced with all speed to the neighbour- 
hood of Agra,, my capital, in the hope of getting possession of it before 
it could bc'put in "a state of preparation. On reaching Fatehpur, he 
found that his hope was vain, sb he remained there. He was accompanied 
by Kbian-KMnan (M5r2& Abdur Rahman Khan) and his son ; and by 
many other amirs who held office in the Dakhin and in Gujarat, and 
had now entered the path of rebellion and perfidy . . . The rebels took 
nin e lacs of rupees from the house of LashJar Khan, and everywhere 
they s'eized upon whatever they found serviceable in the possession of my 
adherents. Khan-KhSnan who had helci the exalted dignity of being my 
| tutor, had now turneS rebel, and in the. 70th year of his ageliad’KIackened 
[ hisjhcejsvjth ingratitude. But he was by nature a rebel and traitor. 
i His father (Bairam Khan), at the dose of his days, had acted in the 
same shameful way towards my revered . father- He had but followed 
•Lhe course of his father, and disgraced himself in his old age — < 

\ - 4 The wolf’s jvhelp vsjll^grow a wolf, | 

j E’en though reared with man himself." ( 


‘After I had passed through Sirhind, troops! came flocking from all 
directions, and by the time I reached Delhi, such an army had assembled, 
that the whole country was’ covered with men as far as the eye could 
Teach.*' Upon being informed that the rebel had advanced from Fatehpur, 
1 marched to DelhiA 

The remaining events may be briefly narrated. The rebels were 
defeated at Balochpur, to the south of Delhi (1623), and Shah 
Jahlati at first 'retired into Malw a and thenCe into the Deccan. He 
Sought in vain the help of Malik Ambar, and then fled to Bengal 


1. WaqiaUi- Johan girt, E. & D,, op. dt,, VI, pp. 383-85. 
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via Telingfana. He occupied Bihar and captured the gieat foitiess 
of Rohtas.'' But at Allahabad, found the Impel ml officers too aleit 
(1624). Again he came back to the Deccan with better hopes of 
gaining support from Malik Ambar. He did form an alliance with, 
him against Mahabat Khian who had sided with Bijapur as already- 
stated. In 1625, however, he was seized with an illness. ‘ The 
error of his conduct,’ as Muhammad Had! puts it, ‘ now became 
apparent to him, and he felt that he must beg forgiveness of his 
father for his offences, oo with this proper feeling he wrote a letter 
to his father, expressing his sorrow and repentance, and begging 
pardon for all faults past and present. His Majesty wrote an answer 
with his own hand, (March 1626) to the effect that if he would 
send his sons Darla .Shikoh and Aurangzeh to Court, and would 
surrender Rohtas and the fortress of A Sir, which were held by his 
adherents, full foigiveness should be given him, and the country 
of the Bialaghat should be conferred upon him. Upon reading this 
Shah Jahlan deemed it his duty to conform to his father’s wishes ; 
so, notwithstanding the love he had for his sons, he sent them to 
his father, with offerings of jewels, chased arms, elephants, etc., to 
the value of 10 lacs of rupees.’ He wiote to Muzafar Khan 
directing him to surrender Rohtas to the person appointed by the 
Emperor and then to come with Sultan Muilad Baksh. He also 
wrote to Hayiat Khian directions for surrendering Asir to the Im- 
perial officers. Shiah Jahan then pioceedcd to Nlasilc.’ 

Thus ended the futile rebellion after three years of bloodshed 
and.. wastage.„.,in men and money, to nobody’s advantage but the 
^considerable distraction and weakening_of th e Emp ire- The victories 
: of the Imperial forces, had been mainly due to the exertions of 
indefatigable Mahabat Khian, acting in unison 'with Prjn.ce Paraz.l 
But his success was his undoing. Nui>Jerhta..was watching .with jeal-j 
ou sy his in creas ing power and presuge. She could brook nobody’s rise? 
within the Empire. His association with Prince Parviiz was parti-/ 
cularly dangerous in her-eyes. She, therefore, set about humiliating 
Mahabat Khian, and in the result, again plunged the, country in 
civil war. 

Mahabat Khian and Prince ParvfZ' were together,., m the-Deccan 
(b) Mahabat Burhanpur. Nur Jahan’s first,^tunt was to 
Khan’s Coup. separate the two. So Mahiabat was appointed 

— , - -| | t - ■ . 

1. Tatitiu&lf-W'aeiwt'i TaMnsitt, E." & IX, op. cit () j». 396, n 
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Governor of Bengal, and his place with Paivlz was to l>e taken by 
Khlan Jahlan. But the Prince was unwilling to part with the general 
who had become the prop of all his hopes. ' Par viz was the eldest 
son of the Emperor, now alive, and since the discomfiture of Shah 
Jahan he had built definite hopes of succeeding to his father. Never- 
theless, the Empress Begam was equally determined to have her 
own way. So a peremptory "farmow came from the Imperial head- 
quarters ordering Mahabat Khan either to proceed to Bengal or 
to come to the Court at once. He chose the latter course, but 
marched with 4,000 seasoned Rajputs. Meantime various malicious 
charges had been framed against Mahabat Klrlan, impunging his 
personal integrity : * Mahabat Khan,’ it was said, ‘ had not as yet 
sent to Court tire, elephants obtained in Bengal, and he had realized 
large sums of money due to the State, and also from jagirs.’ What 
was more ridiculous, ‘Mahabat Khan had, without the royal per- 
mission, affianced his daughter to the son of Khwaja Umar Naksha- 
bandl. The Emperor made a great noise about this He sent for 
the young man, and having treated him with great insult and harsh- 
ness, he gave orders for binding his hands to his neck, and for 
taking him bare-headed to prison. Fidai Khlan was directed to seize 
what Mahlabat Khan had given to the youth, and place it in the 
Imperial treasury.’ 1 

Mahabat. Khan was not the man to put up with these calculated 
affronts. The Emperor at that time had just come from Kashmir, 
and was about to start for Kabul, with Nur Jalilan, Asaf Khlan, and 
all his Court. The abiding place of the Emperor was on the bank 
of the river Beh at, and Asaf Khan, notwithstanding tire presence of 
such a brave and daring enemy, was so heedless of his master’s safety, 
that he left him on that side of the river, while he passed over the 
bridge to the other side, with the children and women, and the 
attendants and the officers. He sent over also the baggage, the 
treasury, the arms, etc,, even to the very domestics. 

‘ Slahiabat Khlan perceived that his life and honour were at stake, 
and that he had no resource, for he had not a single friend left near 
the Emperor. With 4,000 or 5,000 Rajputs who had sworn fidelity 
to him, he proceeded to the head of the bridge. There he left nearly 
2,000 horsemen to hold it, and to burn the bridge rather than allow 


1. Iqbalnamd-i Jahan gift, E, & D., op. at., VI, pp. 4,19-20. 
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any one to pass over. Mahlabat Kha|n, then piocceded to the royal 
quarteis.’ 

Here, Mutamad Khan, who was present in Jahlangli’s camp at 
tlie moment, gives further details of how Mahabat Khan proceeded 
to take possession of the Emperor ; throughout he acted with great 
caution and sLrength, but never disrespectfully towards Jahangir . 
To proceed with Mutamad’s account 

‘ The servants who weie in attendance on His Majesty informed 
him of this daring action. The Empeior then came out* and took 
his seat in a palki which was in waiting for him. Mahabat Khan 
advanced respectfully to the door of the Palki, and said, “ I have 
assured myself that escape fiom the malice and implacable hatred 
of Asaf Khan is impossible, and that I shall be^put to death in 
shame and ignominy. I have therefore boldly and presumptuously 
thrown myself upon Your Majesty’s protection. v If I deserve death 
or punishment/ give the order that I may suffer it in your* presence.” 

' The armed Rajputs now flocked in, and surrounded the royal 
apartments. There was no one with His Majesty but Arab Dast- 
ghaib/. A .. .and a few other attendants. The violent entrance of 
the faithless dog Imeaning Mah&bat Khlan] had alarmed and 
enraged His Majesty, so he twice placed his hand on his sword to 
cleanse the world from the filthy existence of that foul flog. But 
each time Mansur Badakhshi said, “This is a time for fortitude, 
leave the punishment of this wicked faithless fellow to a just God : 
a day of retribution will come.” His words seemed prudent, So His 
Majesty restrained himself. In a short time the Rajputs occupied 
the royal apartments within and without/so that no one but the 
servants could approach his Majesty .’ 1 

Having thus secured tire Emperor, Mahabat Khan realised that 
he ought not to allow his powerful enemies to escape. Nur Jahnn 
thought at first that Jahangir had gone a-hunting ; but when she 
came to kftow of the real situation, she summoned the chief nobles, 
including her brother Asaf Khan, and addressed them ih- reproach- 
ful terms.: * "-This,” she sa id.Y'.h as all happened through y our 
neglect a ndstupid; arrangemen ts. What never entered the imagina- 
Tion’of 'any onAHas come to pass, and- now you. stand stricken with 
shame if or your conduct' before God ; and man. You# must do 
your best to repair this evil, and advise what ; course t£> pursue.!’ 

*\ 1. likSl'A&fnari &. D,, op. oit., Yft pp.419$2,r . 
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With one mind and one voice they all advised that on the morrow 
the forces should be drawn out, and that they should pass over the 
river with her to defeat the rebel and deliver His Majesty, The 
attempt proved unsuccessful in spite of the great heroism displayed 
by Nur Jahan. Mutamad graphically describes the scene : Horse- 
men and footmen, horses, camels, and carriages, were in the midst 
•of the river, jostling each other, and pressing to tire opposite shore 

Seven or eight hundred Rajputs, with a number of war- 

elephants in their front, occupied the opposite shore in firm array. 
Some of our men, horse and foot, approached the bank, in a broken 
and disordered condition. The enemy pushed forward their ele- 
phants, and the horsemen came from the rear, dashed into the water, 
and plied their swords. Our handful of men, being without leaders, 
turned and fled,'' and the swords of the enemy tinged the water with 
their blood. The Begam Niur Jahan had in her litter the daughter 
of Shahriylar, whose anka (or nurse) was the daughter of Shah 
Nawaz Kh!an. The anka received an arrow in her arm, and the 
Begam. herself pulled Jt-out, staining her garments with blood. The 
elephant on which the Begam" Was riding received two sword-cuts 
on the trunk ; and when he turned round, he was wounded three 
times behind jyifh spears, The Rajputs rushed after him with their 
drawn swords, and his drivers urged him pn into the deep water, 
The horsemen then had to swim, and becoming afraid of being 
drowned, they turned back. The elephant sw am to shore, and the 

Begam proceeded to the royal abode Asaf Khan, who was 

the cause of this disaster, and whose folly and rashness had brought 
matters to this pass, when he found that he could make no longer 
any resistance to Mahabat Kblan, fled with his son Abu Talib, 
and 2J00 or 300 horse, bargirs, and servants, to the fort of Atak, 

which was in his jdglr, and closed the fortress Mahabat 

Khan sent a large party of the royal ahadis (guards), with some of 
his own followers, and the zamindars of the neighbourhood, under 
the command of his son B ihp oz and a Raiput, to invest Atak. Wliey i 
redugjtd tire fort, and Asaf Khan bowed to Fate, and bound himself I 
by promise and oath, to uphold Mahabat.” 1 

By this bold coup de main , Mahabat Khan had ^secured posses- 
sion of aljtlie important personages in the Empire and become the 
virtual., dictator^. But it is very strange that within a very short 
' * ■■■■■■■■■•'■ ' ‘ '■ 

1. Ibid., pp. 422-28. 
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time the tables should have been turned against him. It was entirely 
due Jo the clever ness and diplomacy, jol Nrilr Jahlan, 'TluPhielorlahi 
says, ' Nur Jahan Begani worked against him both in private and in 
public. She maintained a number of followers, and attached them 
to herself by money and promises. In time Hushiar Khan, her 
eunuch, in compliance with her letters, got together about 2,000 
men in Lahore, and proceeded to meet her. A considerable number, 
of men had also got together round the royal escort,’ 

The exact details of the reversal are rather obscure. Our 
Chronicler only says. His Majesty determined to hold a review of 
the cavalry. He gave orders that all the soldieis, old and new, 
should form in two lines, from the royal abode as far as they 
would extend. He then directed Buland Khan, one of his attendants, 
to go to Mahiabat Khlan, and tell him that His Majesty was holding, 
a review of the Begam’s troops that day. It would be better there- 
fore for him to postpone the usual parade of the first day, lest words 
should pass between the two parties and strife ensue. After Buland 
Khan, he sent Khwaja Abul Hasan to enforce his wish more strong- 
ly, and to urge Mahiabat to go on a stage. The Khwaja, by cogent 
•reasons, prevailed upon him ; and, casting off all insolence and' 
■improper exercise of power, he went on first. His Majesty followed' 
close after, and making no stay at the first stage, he made two 
stages into one, and passed over the river to Rohtas, where he found' 
a Court ieady to receive him.’ 1 Mahabat Khan does not seem to 
have been so naive a fellow as to be taken in so easily. '"'The fact 
I appears to be that he had acted too deferentially towards his Im- 
t ' -penal prisoners from the very start ; this gave them the necessary 
opportunity to make the utmost of their royal prestige. Besides, 
Mahabat Khlan, in the face of the jealousy he evoked in the hearts 
\of (the other nobles by his sudden and unexpected success, could not 
hope to hold on for long. If he had near him some prince of the 
Imperiar'family^he might have rallied round him forces that now 
he had no chance of invoking. His coup was the result of a sudden 
Impulse that had occurred to him on the spur of the moment, carried 
out mainly^ as a measure' of self-defence. He had neither the heart 
nor, the resources” td"carry it through,, 4m-its- logical conclusion, viz., 
-n .re yolutio.p. He was not another Sher Kh&n driving out the 
Emperor into exile, and , establishing his* own dynasty ; jU was a 


- U Ibid,, a 430'. 
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loyal servant' trying to create an impression by means of a 
stratagem. So, when Majesty recovered itself he recoiled and 
mechanically carried out its behests. 

v ' These events happened in 1626. Meanwhile Shih Jahian had 
proceeded to Thatta, to fish in troubled waters, and failing all, to’ 
go to Persia with a view to recovering his lost position with tire assist- 
ance of Shah Abbas. | But owing to the difficulties he met with on; 
the way, and his own illness, he determined to return to the Deccan. 
"Being weak and ill,’ writes Mutamad, "he was obliged to travel 
in a palki. He now received intelligence of the death of Prince 
Parviz 1 2 (Oct. 28, 1626), and this hastened his movements. ••'He 
\ pursued the route which Mahmud of Ghazna, had taken when he 
plundered SomEilh. Passing by Rajpipliya, he arrived at Nosik 
Tirbang (Trimbak) in the Dakhin, where he had left his stores and 

equipage At this time (also) died, in the seventy second year 

of his age, Khlan-Khlanan, son of Bairam Khan, one of the greatest 
nobles of the late Emperor Akbar, who had rendered honourable 
services and gained important victories^ 

'■''Mahlabat Khlan had been ordered to release Asaf Kirin and 
others, and to march against Shah Jahian in Thatta. He chose 
instead to join forces with the disappointed Prince, Mutamad says, 
' He concealed himself for some time in the hills of the Rainia’s 
country,’ and then sent persons to Shah Jahan to express contri- 
tion, The Prince received his apologies kindly, called him to his 
presence, and treated him with great favour and kindness.’ 3 

Alarmed at this dangerous combination, Nur Jahian was pre- 

Death of paring to suppress them, when tire illness and 

Jahangir. death of JahMngir, on Oct. 28, 1627, changed' 

the whole aspect of affairs. The Emperor had been ill in Kashmir. 
* He was unable to ride on horse-back, but was carried about in a 
palki. His sufferings were great .... He lost all appetite for food, 
and rejected opium, which had been his companion for forty years. 
He task nothing but a few cups of the grape.’ He then started on, 
his way back to Lahore. 'On 'the way he called for a glass of wine; 


1. This death also is ascribed to Shiah Jahan’s poisoning, on the 
strength of a later accusation by Aurangzeb ; see Beni Prasad, op. tit,, 
p. 418 ti. 9. 

2. Ibid., op. 438-34. 

S. E. & D., op. cit., VI, p. 434,' 
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but when it was placed to his lips, he was unable to swallow. To- 
waids night he grew worse, and died early on the following day, 
the 28th Safar, 1037, A. H., in the 22nd year of his reign.’ 1 2 

V. JAHANGIR AND THE EUROPEANS 

Before we can appreciate the results of JahiangTr’s reign and 
his character, it is necessary to review Briefly his relations with the 
Europeans who throw ample light upon both. It would be con- 
venient to consider these under three separate heads : (a) the 
Portuguese ; (b) the Jesuits ; and (c) the English. 

The Portuguese power in India was definitely on the decline, 
due to a variety of reasons^ Perhaps two im- 
(a) The Portu- portant causes of tips were- meir religious 
k ueSC ' intolerance and the '“absorption of Portugal by 

Spain, between 1580 and 1640. Other European powers like the 
putch and the English were fast out-stripping them in the East. 
Particularly, their piratical activities 3 brought them into active con- 
flict with the Mughal Empire. 

Tn spite of Jahangir's desire to maintain friendly relations with 
them, which made him send an embassy to Goa in 1607 and 1610 
(under Father Pinheiro and Mukarrab Khlan), their audacity be- 
came mtSerableTTrrTeTs the Portuguese'Heized four Imperial vessels 
containing about three millions worth of goods, near Surat. Since 
their Viceroy was not amenable to reason, Muk arrab Kh an, then 
Governor of Surat, inflicted a naval defeat on die Portuguese, in 
alliance with the English sea-captain Doymton. v This was followed 
by a very vigorous campaign against the Portuguese settled within 
the Empire, and the withdrawal of all privileges granted to them 
previously. The Portuguese, wherever they could be caught hold 


1. Ibid., p. 435.' 

2. See Rev. Heras, The Decay of Portuguese Power in India, (Bom- 
bay, 1923) pp. 34-40, 

3. Prof. Sarkar gives the following description of the horrors per- 
petrated by the pirates (both native and Feringi) from a contemporary 
Persian source : — They pierced the hands of their victims, and ‘ passed 
thin canes through the holes, and threw them one above another under 
the deck; of their ships. _ In the same manner as grain is flung to fowl, 
every morning and evening they threw down from above uncooked rice 
to the captives as hood. On their return to their homes they employed 
the few hard-lived; taptives that survived, in tillage and other tasks ac- 
cordmg to then power, with great disgrace and insult. Others were' sold 
to the Dutch Engl Kh, an d French merchants at the ports of the Deccan/ 
'—Studies m MuShal Indut, pp. 123-4 
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of, were arrested, and even Father Jerome Xavier was placed under 
the custody of Mukarrab Khan. The churches at Agra and Lahore 
were forcibly dosed. This brought the Portuguese to their senses, 
and they soon opened negotiations with the Emperor. Father 
Xavier was released to discuss peace terms, but the Portuguese pio- 
posals were not wholly acceptable to Jahangir : prisoners were to 
be released, the Emperor was to be content with taking the Portu- 
guese property already seized as indemnity, and the Dutch and 
English were to be excluded from all privileges. 1 However, thanks 
to tire efforts of the. Jesuits, harmony was restored between the 
/Portuguese and the Empire in September, 1615. 2 In 1623, when 
i Shiah Jahan, in the course of his rebellion, sought their assistance 
from Hugli, they refused it, but, on the contrary, they served as 
I gunners in the Imperial army under JbiiMm_JQiajn, 


Jahangir, as we have seen, had come very early into contact 
with the Jesuits during his father’s lifetime, He 
^ had formed a close friendship with Father 

Ridolfo Aquaviva, head of the First Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s Court. 
t>unng”IBs“fevolt, as a Prince, when he set up his mock court at 
Allahabad, he had sought without success a mission from Goa. He 
had bestowed several favours and gifts, like a silver image of the 
infant Jesus, upon the Jesuits and their church. He had even worn 
round his neck a locket containing portraits of the_Sayinua.and.tbe 
.Virgin, marked his letters with Christian, symbols, contributed large 
sums for the erection of churches, and ‘exhibited most edifying 
devotion’ towards the Christian faith. The fathers of the Society 
of Jesus had an ‘ elegant and commodious ’ church at Lahore, as 
well as a c ollegium or ‘priests’ residence, “a comfortable building 
equipped with varandhas and upper and lower rooms, suitable res- 
pectively for use in the cold and hot seasons. Each department 
of the mission work had its appropriate and convenient accommoda- 
tion as in European colleges. At Agra about twenty baptisms took 
place^in 1606, and when Jahangir was on his way to Kabul he 
accepted a Persian version -nf-the Gospels and permitted the Fathers 
to act publicly with aa^nucb Jiherty if they wpre in Europe, When 


1. A copy of this draft, with Fr, Xavier’s signature, is said to be 
in the Goa archives. 

2. For the text of treaty see Rev. HeraS, Jahangir and' the Portuguese 
L djP°rt oLthe^9th meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
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the Emperor returned to Agra he took two of the priests with him, 
leaving one at Lahore to look after the congregation there. Church 
processions with full Catholic ceremonial were allowed to paiade 
the sheets and cash allowances were paid from the treasury for 
church expenses and the support of the converts.” 1 

The most remarkable indication of Jahangir’s interest in the 

) Jesuits was, perhaps, his permitting them to baptise his own nephews 
(sons of the late Prince Daniyal). “The Princes clothed in Portu- 
guese costume and wealing crosses of gold round their necks, pro- 
ceeded on elephants from the palace to the church through streets 
packed with eager spectators. A large cortege from the Court ac- 
companied them and some sixty Christians — including Poles, 
Venetians and Armenians — joined the procession on horseback. Even 
the Englishman, Hawkins, who was then in Agra, put aside his 
Protestant prepossessions for the day and rode at the head of the 
procession with St. George’s flag carried before him ‘ to the honour 
of the English nation.’ At the church the Princes were received 
With every sign of rejoicing and the bell was rung with such violence 
that it broke. The ceremony itself was impressive and the demean- 
our of the Princes brought tears to the eyes of the spectators. When 
baptized, they were given, as was then the practice, new names of 
a European complexion.” 2 King Phillip III of Spain received these 
tidings with great enthusiasm, and personally addressed a letter to 
Jahangir thanking him for his friendliness towards the Christians. 
But after all this fuss, in five years’ time tire Princes ‘ gave their 
crucifixes again to the Jesuits’ i.e. abjured their Christian faith, 
and in the words of a Jesuit writer, 4 rejected the light and returned 
to the vomit.’ 3 

After the death of Father Xavier„imT61?,-...and. _oJ , Pinlieiro in 
the following .year, .their ..places were taken, bv Fat hers. Corsi and 
Joseph de Castro . In addition to their evangelical work they were 
in the position of an 4 agent for the Portugals/ The former has been 
described as '* a great column of the Mission,’ and both had unique 
^opportunities of coming into close contact with the Emperor. Corsi 
first; came to Agra in 1604, and de Castro ten years later, The 
forrher died; at the capital in 1635 ; the latter at Lahore, in 1646. 

L Smith, 0, pp. 377-78 • Akbar, pp. 2&L 291-2. Rs. 10 a day 
tore paid to Pr, Xavier and smaller sums to others. 

% Madagao, The Jesuits and the Grand .Moghiil, pp. 72-3, 

l TkSa ti "7/1 
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Although both' of them were Italians, their political activities were 
directed towards furtheiing the interests of the Portuguese at Court 
-as against those of the English. Sir Thomas Roe, who arrived in 
India in September 1615, in a letter written a year later, descnbes, 
'how the Portugals have crept into this kingdome and hy what 
• comers they gott in ; the entrance of the Jesuits, their entertainment, 
priviledges, practises, ends 'and the growth of their church, where 
of they sing in Europe so loud prayses and glorious successes.’ In 
spite of his obvious Protestant bias and opposing political interests, 
mutual relations between Roe and Corsi were, according to Sir 
Edward Maclagan, good and creditable to both. 1 

The first Englishman to appear before Jahangir was Captain 
William Hawkins, who arrived at Surat (in his 
(c) The English, gjjjp # eC £ 0r ) } n August, 1608, with a letter from 
James I, King of Great Britain, asking for trade facilities. 2 He 
brought with him a gift of 25,000 gold pieces, and was well received 
by the Empeior (April 1609), in spite of the opposition of the 
Jesuit Father Pinheiro who represented Portuguese interests at the 
Mughal Court. Hawkins could speak Tlurkl and Persian and hence 
•needed no interpreter. The bitter hostility. ..that, existed, between the 
English and the Portuguese, _on accou nt of their rivalry at Jahangir’s 
'Court, is dearly discernible in the statements of Hawkins. He 
alleges that Father Pinheiro had bribed Mukarrah Khian to kidnap 
him (Hawkins), and that he had described England as a dependency 
of Portugal. ‘The Jesuits here,’ he writes from Agra (1609), ‘do 
'little regard their masses and their church matters for studying how 
to overthrow my affairs.’ Finally, he calls them ‘ madde dogges, 
labouring to work my passage out of the world,’ and says that they 
had to be warned hy the Emperor, that if aught happened to 
Hawkins, they would be held responsible. When a Protestant fol- 
lower of Hawkins died at Agra, the Jesuits refused to allow him 
"to be buried in the Christian cemetery. When Hawkins married an 

f. Ibid , pp. 85-6. 

2. ‘ It was a singular situation,’ observes Lane-Poole, for a bluff 
•sea-captain to find himself, in an unknown land, called upon to meet a 
'great emperor about whom absolutely nothing was) known in England. 

‘ There was nothing to suggest the most distant dream that in two centuries 
•and a half the slight introduction Hawkins was then effecting between 
England and India would culminate in the Sovereignty of a British Queen 
•over the whole empire where the “ Light of the World ’’ and her imperial 
'husband then reigrred.’ Medieval India, pp. 299-300/' 

1. Ibid., p. 79. 
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Armenian Christian lady, 'to avoid being poisoned,' ’they declined 1 
to perform the ceremony unless he acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pope, 1 Later, however, their relations, slightly improved. But, 
none the less, when Hawkins left India, in 1611, in disgust, his 
mission had been thoroughly discredited on account of the Jesuits, 
and Father Xavier represented that some ultramontane heretics had 
attempted to disturb the happy progr&s of the Catholic faith in 
Mogor, but that the King on discovering their perfidy had banished 
them from the country.’ 1 

The next Englishman of note to appear at tire Court of Jahangir 
was one Paul Canning, who too appeals to have come to Agra 
,(1612) with a further letter from King James. His experience was 
no better than that of his predecessor. English accounts still speak of 
' those prattling, juggling Jesuits ' and their great influence at the 
Court. ‘ The lying Jesuits,’ we are told, were ‘ feeding the king 
daily with presents and strange toys,’ and poisoning his mind against 
the English. But. the strained relations between the Empire and 
the Portuguese, to which reference has already been made, changed 
the whole situation for the time being (1613-15). The Jesuits with 
the Portuguese stood thoroughly discredited. It was at this time, when 
they were still ‘in deep disgrace with the king and people,’ that 
the third English ‘ ambassador,’ William Edward s came from Siuat 
(1615) also with a letter from King James. But the most import- 
ant and the most famous of the English representatives was Si r 
Thomas Roe. Smith describes him as ‘ a gentleman of good educa- 
Son7 a "polTshed courtier, and trained diplomatist, well qualified for 
the task 1 assigned to hi'm, which was the negotiation of a treaty 
giving security to English trade.’ 2 He was accompanied (since 


- r 1. Ibid, p. 80. 

2. , ‘ Roe had come to complete what Hawkins had only partly suc- 
ceeded in effecting. The English agents and traders were still in a humi- 
liating situation, subject to all lands of indignities, possessing no recognised 
or valid rights, and obliged to sue and bribe for such slight facilities as 
they could win. Their chiefs, the agents of the East India Company, had 
brought scorn upon their nation by “ Kotowing ’’ the Moghal, digrfttaries 
cringing to insult,) asserting no trace of dignity ? and had even' " suffered 
Blows of. the porter?, base Peons, and.beene thrust out by them with 
much sfcome by haed and Shoulders without seeking. satisfaction.” Eng- 
lishmen were flouted,, robbed,, arrested, even /.whipped in the streets. It 
was evident that a different manner of man, (than Hawkins, or Edwards- 
was- needed to retrieve the., indignity done to, our name and honour/— 
Lane-iFpole> op, cit., pp. 305-6 ? Sir Roe. according to, the Directors of 
tile E. I. Co,, was -a;, man,. ‘ of a .pregnant understanding,, well spoken, 
learned, industrious arid of a comely personage.' 
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1616) by his - chaplain Terry, whose account ‘ is far superior to 
that of Roe, as a description of the country and Government.’ 1 He 
too met with difficulties similar to those of his predecessors : “ when 
he had hopes of a speedy decision on his request, Roe found objec- 
tions raised at the last moment ‘ a jesuitical bone ’ as he said, 1 cast 
in overnight.’ 3 His own draft of tire treaty he wanted to negotiate 
provided for the fiee accesl of the English to all ports belonging 
to the Great Mughal, including those of Bengal and Sind, and the 
free passage of their goods without payment of any duty beyond 
the usual customs ; they were to be allowed to buy and sell freely, 
to rent factories, to hire boats and carts, and to buy provisions at 
the usual rates ; while other articles directed against the confiscation 
of the effects of deceased factors, the obnoxious claims to search 
the persons of tire merchants on going ashore, the opening of pre- 
sents intended for the King, delays in the custom-house and other 
similar abuses. Gn the part of the English, Roe was willing to 
engage that they should not molest the! ships of other nations, 
‘except the enemies of the said English, or any other that shall 
seek to injure them,’ and that their factors while residing ashore, 
should ‘behave themselves peaceably and civilly,’ that they should 
do their best to procure rareties for the Great Mughal, and should 
furnish him (upon payment) with any goods or furnisher of war 
that he could reasonbly desire, and that they should assist him 
against * any enemy to the common peace.’ The Portuguese were 
to be admitted to ‘ enter into the said peace andi league,’ should 
they be willing, but if they did not do so within six months, the 
English were to be permitted to treat them as enemies and make 
war upon them at sea, ‘ without any offence to the said Great King 
of India'.” 3 Roe did not succeed in this, though he remained in 
India for over three years and went about with Jahangir in his 
southern tour (Miandu and Ahmadiablad), and finally left India on 
February 17, 1619. He had arrived at Surat (Swally Road) on 
September 18, 1615. Although his mission was a failure he has 

_1 4t 

1. Smith, 0. H., pp, 382-83. 

2. Maclagan, op. cit., p. 85. 

3. Foster (Introd., xx-xxi), cited by Beni Prasad, op. cit, pp. 248-49. 

4. Roe wrote : ‘ Neyther will this overgrowne Eliphant (Mughal 
Ernperor) descend to Article or bynde himself reciprocally to any Prince 
upon terms of Equality, but only by way of favour admit our stay/ All 
that Jahangir could assure him was “you shall be sure of as much prF 
yiledge as any strdhger/ The ambassador says of the Mughal officials r 
‘ their Justice is generallie good to strangers ; they are not, rigorous, except 
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recoided with grace the manner of his reception as well as departure 
from the Great Mughal. * I had required, before my going,’ he 
writes, 'leave to use the customs of my country, which was freely 
granted, so that I would perform them punctually. When I entered 
within the first rail, I made a reVeience ; entering in the inward 
rail, another ; and when I came under the King, a third. The place 
is a great court, whither resort all soils of people. The King sits 
in a little gallery overhead ; ambassadors, the great men and 
strangers of equality, within the innermost rail under him, raised 
from the ground, covered with canopies of velvet and silk, underfoot 
laid with gold carpets, the meaner men representing gentry, within the 
first rail, the people without, in a base court, but so that all may 
see the King. This setting out hath so much affinity with a theatre, 
the manner of the King in his gallery ; the great men lifted on a 
stage, as actors, the vulgar gazing on, that an easy description will 
inform of the place and fashion. The King prevented my dull 
interpreter, welcoming me to the brother of my master. I delivered 
His Majesty’s letter translated ; and after my commission, whereon 
he looked curiously , after m y presents which were well received. 
He asked some questionsTand^ with a seeming cam of my health 
[Roe had just recovered from an illness], offered me his physicians, 
and advising me to keep my house till I had recovered strength, and 
if, in the interim, I needed anything, I should freely send him and 
obtain my desires. He dismissed me with more favour and outward 
grace if by the Christians I were not flattered, than ever tvas shown to 
any ambassador either of the Turk or Persian or other whatsoever .’ 


VI. SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF JAHANGIR 

The character and achievements of Jahangir are more difficult 
to assess than those of any of his predecessors^: successors. He 

in searching for things to pleas’e, and what trouble we have is for hope 
Of them, and by our own disorders.’ He warned the Company : ‘ A war 
and trafique are incompatible. By my consent, you shall no Way engage 
yourselves but at sea, where you are like to gayne, as often as 1 to4oose. 
It is the beggaring of the Portugale, notwithstanding his mapy rich resi- 
dences and territoryes, that he keepes souldiers that spends it ; yet his 
garrisons are meant. He never profited by the Indyes since he defended 
them. Observe this well. It hath been also the error of the Dutch, who 
seek Plantation here/fey tbe awoffi. Thdy-havd a woonderful stocke, they 
proule m all Places, they Posses some' of the; best ; yet ther dead Payes 
Consume all the gayne. Lett this,. bee receiyed as a : rule that if , you will 
Profitt, seek it at Sea, and m quiett trade,; for without controversy it is 
^ India.* . V '» • ■ u • 
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although he still earned his excess in wine to the lowest stage of 
inebriety, yet it was at night, and in his private apaitnients. In 
occupations which kept him all day befoie the eyes of his subjects, 
he seems to have supported his character with sufficient dignity, and 
without any breaches of decoium. Nur Jahlan’s capacity was not 
less remarkable than her grace and beauty ; it was exerted in matteis 
proper to her sex, as well as? in state affairs. The magnificence of 
the emperor’s court was increased by her taste, and the expense was 
diminished by her good airangement. She contrived improvements 
in the furniture of apartments ; introduced female dresses more be- 
coming than any in use before her time ; and it is a question in 
India whether it is to her or her mother that they owe the inven- 
tion of attar of roses. 1 One of the accomplishments by which she 
captivated Jahlangir is said to have been her facility in composing 
extempore verses." ( History of India, pp. 550-51, 555-56). 

“ Terry truly observes : ‘ Now for the disposition of that King 
(Jahangir), it never seemed unto me to be com- 
Vmcent Smith. p 0se( i 0 f extremes ; for sometimes he was 
barbarously cruel, and at other times he would seem to be exceeding 
fair and gentle.’ He was capable of feeling the most poignant grief 
for the loss of a grandchild, and often showed pleasure in doing 
little acts of kindly charity. His writings are full of keen observa- 
tions on natural objects. He went to Kashmir nearly every hot 
season, and recorded a capital description of the country, carefully 
drawing up a list of the Indian birds and beasts not to be found 
in the Happy Valley. He loved fine scenery, and would go into 
ecstasies over a waterfall. He thought the scarlet blossom of the 
dhdk or palds tree ‘ so beautiful that one cannot take one’s eyes 
off it ’, and was in raptures over the wild flowers of Kashmir." 

Then after commenting on Jahangir’s love of fine arts, 2 Smith 


1. ‘ Atr of roses, the most excellent of perfumes, was discovered in 
my reign, The mother of Nur Jahan Begam conceived tile idea of collect- 
ing t ftp oil which rises to the surface when rose-water is heated, and this 
having been done, the oil was found to be a most powerful perfume.' — * 
Jahangir in Wdqiat, E. & D., op._cit., VI, p. 338. 

2. ‘ This day,' writes Jahangir, ’ Abul Hasan, a painter, who bore 
the title of Nadim-z Zaman, drew a picture! of my Court, and presented 
it to me. He had attached it as a frontispiece to the Jahangtr-mma. As 
it was well worthy of praise, I loaded him with great favours He was 
an elegant painter, and had no match in his time. If the celebrated 
artists Abul-1 Hai gnd Bihzad were now alive, they would do him full 
jhstice for, his exquisite taste in painting. His fafher Aka Raza, wa# 
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quotes t!ie Emperor’s Memoirs on his sense of justice, 11 - and pro- 
ceeds : “ His religion is not easy to define. Grave Sir Thomas Roe 
roundly denounced, him as an atheist, but he was not exactly that. 
He sincerely believed in God, although he did not frankly 
acceptxiny particular revelation or subscribe to any definite creed 

v, He had not the slightest desire to persecute anybody on ac- 

j count of his religion. It is true that hr passed seveie orders against 
the Jains of Gujarat, whom his father had so greatly admired, but 
that was because for some reasons or other he considered them to 
be seditious. .. v .His personal religion seems to have been a vague- 
deism, either taught by heretical Muhammadan Sufis, or the very 
similar doctrine of certain Hindu sages.* The material for 


always with me while I was a Prince, and his son was bom in my house- 
hold. However, the son is far superior to the father. I gave him a good 
education, and took care to cultivate his mind from his youth till he 
became one of the most distinguished men of his age. The portraits 
furnished by him were beautiful. Mansur is also a master of the art of 
drawing, and he has the title of Nadim-1 Asli. In the time of my father 
■and my own, there have been none to compare with ihes'e two artists. 

I am very fond of pictures and have such discrimination in judging them, 
that I can tell the name of the artist (on seeing his work) , whether living 
or dead._ If there were similar portraits finished by several artists, I 
could point out the painter of each.’ Wakiatf E. & £>., op. cit., VI, pp. 

1 359-60. The editor also cites the following observation from Galrou’e 
History of the Mogul Dynasty, p. ,178.— 1 ‘ In this time there were found, 
in the Indies, native painters who copied the finest of our European 
pictures with a fidelity that might vie with the originals. He was partial 
to the sciences of Europe, and it was this which attached him to the 
Jesuits.’ 

Sir T, Roe also confirms. Roe had presented Jahangir a picture, which- 
he said his own artists .could exactly copy : ' At night he sent for me, 
being hasty to triumph in his workman, and showed me six pictures, five- 
made by Iris man, adjusted onjine table, so like that I was by candle- 
light troubled To discern which was” which ; I confess beyond all expec- 
tation : yet showed my own and the difference which yrexe in art apparent, 
but ndt to be judged by the common eye. But for that at first sight T 
knew it not, he was very merry and joyful and cracked like a Northern 
raw.— Embassy, Lane-Poole, Contemporary Sources, p, 98. 

1. Referring to a capital sentence passed on an influential murderer 
Jahangir observes,: ‘God forbid that in Such affairs I should consider 
Princes,, and far less that I should consider Anns! Terry speaks of the 
'round and quick’ justice which ‘keeps the people in'* such order that 
..there are not many executions ! ’ Hawki ns found that by the time "he- 
personally 9aw the Emperor and complained to him about his ill-treat- 
ment at Surat, Jahangir had already got the official report and taken- 
the first steps towards justice. If the local officials were guilty of justice, 
Hawkins observes. ‘ it is well if they escape with the loSs of their lands.’ 

, *. Note on Jahangir's religious policy.— But for a few lapses, Jahangir’s 

religious policy was, in the main, a continuation of his father. Ak harls. 
based op. princ iple s of wide toleratioip Tne^xcepfmnswere mostly due- 
t6TelIgi6n*'and~p8tttics pemg inseparable in life. The prosecution of the- 
:$ikh Guru Arjun and of Man Singh the Svetlainbar Jain leader, at Ahmad- 
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discourse on Jahangir's interesting personality is so abundant that 
it would be easy to write at large on the subject.” (0. H., pp. 387-89) . 


abad (who, at the time of Khusru’s rebellion, declared that Jahangir's 
empire would come to an end in two years 1 ) are not indicative of the 
general policy, v' The Sikhs as a community were not persecuted- by 
Jahangir ; the ordinances against the Jains were later withdrawn. Like- 
wise were the Christians ‘persecuted’ on account of the follies) of the 
Portuguese, but no sooner than 3 peace was restored, they were once more 
restored to the royal favour. Terry obsejyes : ‘ All religions' are tolerated 
and their priests held in high ~esteem7 Myself often received from the 
Mughal himself the appellation of Father with other many gracious words, 
with place among the best nobles).’ K,etrg T- .B?ll§..V^l§.J[ 1623-24) says* 
that the Hindus and Muslims ‘live all mixed together and peaceably, 

because the grand Mughal makes no difference in his dominions 

between the one sort and the other, and both in his court and armies* 
and even among men of the highest degree, they are of equal account 
and consideration.’ 

Nevertheless, If Jahangir felt that the preaching of any religious 
teacher had harmful consequences on the Empire, he did not hesitate to 
interfere. Two instances, both Muslim, are on record: the Afghan 
Sheikh IbiShim Biabia was impnsbned in Chunur (160ft) for Ms activities 
were ' disreputable and foolish ’ and he had gathered together a large 
following of Afghans near Lahore ; in 1619, similarly. Sheikh Ahmad* 
a celebrated Muslim divine of Sirhind, who claimed to be the Mnhtuli, 
was imprisoned at Gwalior, and placed in the custody of a Rajput. Sheikh 
Ahmad had written a book called the Maktubat which was judged to 
contain * many unprofitable things/ calculated to drag" people ' into infidelity 
and impiety. Two years) later the Sheikh recanted and was released ; he 
Was not only set free but also given a dress of honour and considerable 
Sums of money more than once.' (Beni Prasad, p. 433). 

Jahangir’s interest in deserving sodhus and fakirs was remarkable. 
In 1618-19 he wrote of Jadrup : ‘ On Saturday for the second time, my 
'desire for the company of Jadrup increased- After performing the mid- 
day devotions,....! ran and enjoyed his society in the retirement of his 
cell; I heard many sublime words of religious duties and knowledge of 
divine things. Without exaggeration, he sets forth clearly the doctrines 
of wholesome Sufism, and one can find delight in his society. He is 
sixty years of age. He was 22 when, forsaking all external attachments, 
he placed the foot of determination on the high-road of asceticism, and 

for 38 years he_ had lived in the garment of nakedness God Almighty 

has granted him an unusual grace, a lofty understanding, an exalted 

nature, and keen intellectual powers, etc .On Wednesday I again 

Went and bade him good-bye. Undoubtedly parting from him weighed 
upon my mind which desires the truth.’ Sir Thomas Roe records another 
instance of a Fakir's visit to Jahangir : ‘TMs miserable wretch, clothed 
in rags, crowned with feathers, covered with ashes, His Majesty talked 
with for about an hour, yrith such familiarity and show of kindness that 
it must needs argue a humility not easily found among kings. The beggar 

sate inhere his (Jahangir’s) son dare not do and after many strange 

humiliations and charities, rising, the old wretch not being nimble, he 
took him up in his arms, which no cleanly body durst have touched, 
embracing him ; and three times laying his hand on his heart, calling him 
father, he left him and all of us,, and me, in admiration of such virtue in 
a heathen prince. Which I mention with envy and sorrow that we, having 
the true vim, should bring forth crabs and « bastard stock grapes ; that 
either our 1 Christian princes had this devotion or that this zeal were 
guided by a true light of the Gospel.’ 
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“Jahangir is one of the most interesting figures in Mughal 
history. The ordinary view that he was a 
Ishwari Piasad. sensU al pleasure-seeker and a callous tyrant 
does him less than justice. All accounts agree that he was intelligent, 
shrewd, and capable of understanding the most complex problems 
of the state without any difficulty .... There is much in his character 
that deserves to be condemned, but these is a great deal that entitles 
him to be placed among the most fascinating personalities of Indian 
History.” 1 (A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, pp. 524-3 1 0). 

“ Jauntily to dismiss him (Jahangir) as a hard-hearted, fickle- 
minded tyrant, soaked in wine and sunk in 
Beni Prasad. debauch, as more than one modern writer has 
done, is at once unscientific and unjust. His fame has been eclipsed 
by the transcendent glory of his father and the dazzling splendour 
of his son. His memory has suffered from the implicit faith re- 


1. Here is a delightful portrait of Jahangir from the pen of Haw- 
kins : — ‘ Now here I mean to speak a little of his manners and customs 
in the Court, First in the morning, about the break of day, he is at 
hi9 beads with, his face turned to the westward. The manner of Ms pray- 
ing, when he is in Agra, is in a private fair room, upon a goodly get 
stone, having only a Pcisian lamb-skin under him. At the upper end 
of this stone the pictures of oui Lady and Christ are placed, graven in 
stone ; so he turneLh ovef his beads and saith 3200 words according to 
the number of beads, and then his prayer is ended. After he hath done, 
he showeth himself to the people, receiving their salams or good-morrows, 
unto whom multitudes resort every morning for this purpose. This done, 
he sleepeth two hours more, and then dineth, and passeth his time .with 
his women ; and at noon he showeth himself to the people, again, sitting 
till three of the clock, viewing and seeing his pastimes and sports made 
by men and fighting of many sorts of beasts, every day sundry kinds of 
pastimes. 

'Then at three of the clock all the nobles in general, that be in 
Agra and are well, resort unto the Court, the King coming forth in open 
audience, sitting in his scat royal, and every man, standing in his degree 
berate him, his chiefest sort of nobles standing within the red rail, and 

the rest without The King heareth all causes in this place and 

stayeth some two hours every day, 

‘ Then he departeth towards his private place of prayer ; his prayer 
being ended, four, oh five sorts of very well dressed and roasted meats 
hre brought him ( 'Of which as he pleaseth he eateth a bit to stay Ms 
stomach, drinking once of his strong drink. Then he cometh forth into 
k private room, where none can come but such as Mmself nominafeth 
(fpr two years I was one of his attendants there). In this place he 
drinketh other three cpp-fulls, which is the portion that the physicians 
allot him. This done he eateth Opium, and then he ariseth, and being iti 
the height of hj& drink, he layeth him down to sleep, everymgn departing 
to his own-home. And! after he hath slept two hours they awake him ‘and 
bring Ms supper to him ; at which he is not able to feed himself ; but 
it is thrust into Ms mouth by Others ; and this is about one of the clock i; 
and then he 'sleepeth the rest of the night.* — Relations, I-ane-Poole, t ( Con - 
’temporary Sources, pp. 88-9). 
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posed in historical forgeries and travellers’ tales. His earner has 
been viewed and judged in isolated passages. 

“ From a review of his life as a whole, he comes out sensible, 
kind-heaited man, with strong family affections and unstinted 
generosity to all, with a burning hatred of oppression and passion 
for justice. On a few occasions in his career as prince and emperor, 
he was betrayed, not without provocation, by fits of wrath into 
individual acts of barbarous ciuelty. But as a rule, he was remark- 
able for humanity, affability and open hand 

“ Sir Henry Elliot has drawn up a strong indictment of Jahan- 
gn and argued in particular, that his celebrated institutes were 
neither original in conception nor effective in practice.. The first 
charge may be admitted at once, but is it a charge at all ? Origi- 
nality in administrative organization is extiemely rare. Neither 
Akbar nor Sher Shiah had much of it. The test of a statesman 
consists not in originality but in adoption and adaptation of ideas 
and practices. It is true, again, that the imperial ordinances were 
hot uniformly carried out, but the responsibility rests with the 
inherent circumstances of the case. No Government in the middle 
ages, with a large area under its jurisdiction, could make its autho- 
rity effectively felt on the borders. Until his health failed him, 
Jahangir exerted himself manfully to shield his subjects from the 
oppression of his officers 

“ Jahangir’s reign, on the whole, was fruitful of peace and pros- 
perity to the Empire. Under its auspices industry and commerce 
progressed, architecture achieved notable triumphs ; painting reached 
its high-water mark •; liteiature flourished as it had never done be- 
fore : Tulsidas composed the Ram-ay cm, which forms at once the 
Homer and the Bible, the Shakespeare and the Milton of the teem- 
ing millions of Northern India, A host of remarkable Persian and 
vernacular poets all over the country combined to make the period 
the Augustan age of mediaeval Indian literature. 1 The political side 
of Jahangir's history is interesting enough but 'Us -virtue lies in 
•cullUtral development .” ( History of Jahangir, pp. 430-38). 
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A. Primary — 1. Persian : (i) Tuzak-i-J ahangiri or ‘ Me- 
moirs of Jahangn,’ already noticed, forms an important source of 
information for the period it covers. So too are the other histones 
of the reign of Jahangir referred to in the previous chapter. 

(ii) Padshah-nama of Kazwini, who entered the service of Shah 
Jahian in the fifth year of his reign. Kazwini was the first to receive 
orders from Shah Jahian to write an account of his reign of which 
he has covered only the first ten years. It is also called TMkh-i 
Shah Jaham Dahsdla, and forms the basis of most other later works. 

(iii) Badshdh-nama of Abdul Hamid Lahori, who died in 
1654 a.d., deals in detail with the first twenty years of Shah Jahan’s 
reign. Despite its laboured style, which is too ornate at places, it 
contains ‘a solid substratum of historical matter, from which the 
history of this reign has been drawn by later writers.’ One of its 
MS. copies now available is considered ‘ a most excellent specimen 
of the Oriental art of calligraphy ’ and contains an autograph of the 
Emperor Shiah Jahian. Extracts in E. &. D., op. cit., VII, pp. 5-72. 

(iv) Shah Jahdn-nama of Inayat Khan, who held responsible 
administrative posts under Shiah Jahian, and was on intimate terms 
of friendship with the Emperor, sums up the earlier histories and 
carries the story up to the end of 1657-8. The author says in his 
preface : ‘ It seemed to the writer of these pages that, as he and his 
ancestors had been devoted servants of the Imperial dynasty, it 
would be well for him to write the history of 'the. 'reign of Shiah 
Jahan in a simple and clear style, and to’ reproduce the contents of 
the three volumes of Sheikh Abdul Hamid' in plain language and 
in a condensed form. Such a work (he* drought) would not be 
superfluous, but rattier a gain. Hence, 'he calls his work also 
MuliHtfi-khas or ‘Abridgment.’ Extracts in E. & D., op. cit., VII, 
pp. 76-120. 

(v) Other Shah Jahdn-namas, There are several other works 
'of the same name, two of which might be very briefly alluded to r 

(a) Amal-i Salih of Muhammad Salih Kambu, one of the noted 
calligraphists of the «period, deals with the whole life of Shah Jahian „ 
— from his birth to his death in 1665. Besides writing of princes,. 
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nobles, and officers, the work also speaks of ‘ learned men, physi- 
cians, poets and fine writers who weie contemporary with Shah 
Jahlan.’ (b) Shah Jahan-ndma of Muhammad Sadik KMn, some- 
what similar to the above, is particularly of value as it formed the 
basis of Khlafi Khan’s history of the reign of Shah Jahlan. Extracts 
and notices in E. & D., op. cit, VII, pp. 121-44. 

For the Peisian sources see Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena’s History 
of Shahjahan of Delhi, pp. i-xx. 

II. European (i) Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy, noticed in the 
previous chapter, throws some light on Shah Jahian’s early career as 
Prince, (ii) Francoys Pelssert’s Remonstrantee is the account of a 
Dutch factor who was in India for seven years (1620-27). He 
believes in Shah Jahan’s guilt in the murder of Khusru, denounces 
Nur Jahan’s dominance, and makes interesting observations on pro- 
hibition of cow-slaughter for which, among other reasons, he gives 
the economic one, viz., that oxen do everything that is done by 
horses in Holland,— Moreland and Geyl. Cambridge 1925. (iii) 
De Laet’s Description of India and Fragment of Indian History, 
already noticed, (iv) Pietro Della Valle (1623-27), an Italian 
traveller, in particular, was impressed by the religious toleration with- 
in tire Empire. His descriptions of the places he visited (Western 
India) are graphic and valuable.— Pub. Hakluyt Society! (v) 
Mandelslo the German traveller was in India for a very short time 
(1638-39). His account, first published in 1658, contains much 
fiction mixed with some facts relating both to Mughal administra- 
tion and history. — Harris’s Travels, Vol. II. (vi) Peter Mundy, 
who came to India in 1628’ and left eight years later, gives a more 
interesting and valuable record. — Ed. Temple, Pub. Hakluyt Society 
1914-19. (vii) The Portuguese Fr. Sebastian Manrique travelled 
through N. India in 1640-41 and published his Itenerario in 1649 at 
Rome. He seems to have been well impressed with the prosperity of 
the country and people, and also speaks well of the orderliness of 
the Mughal camp. He attributes the planning of the Taj to 
Geronimo Veroneo. — Pub. Hakluyt Society, (viii) The two French 
travellers Bernier and Tavernier are the most famous of European 
visitors of the period. The former, a well educated and experienced 
traveller, came to India in 1658 and stayed for twelve years. His 
work was first published in .1,670. He was witness to many of the 
events he described ,or had means of reliable information. Yet, , as 
" Manucci points out, he is not f to be accepted without careful scrutiny 
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and veriflcatiori. The other, Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, rightly re- 
garded as the ‘Prince of Ramblers', had also travelled widely in 
Europe before he came to India in 1640. His observations of social 
and economic conditions are valuable, but not equally .so regarding 
political events. Himself a jeweller he observes ‘ where baniyans 
refuse to bite there is nothing to be hoped for by these Franks.’ 
(Bernier, tr. Constable, eel. Smith, Oxford U. Press, 1914 ; Taver- 
nier, tr. Ball, Macmillan, 1889.) 

(ix) Last, but not least, Niccolas Manucci, the Italian ad- 
venturer, already noticed, is an important source of information for 
the period. He was a loyal partisan of Bara and hated Aurangzeb 
for his treacherous conduct. After many vicissitudes he again enter- 
ed service under "Prince Shah Alam in 1678 and saw much of the 
politics and social life of India. But like most other European 
writers he is not to be depended upon where he speaks, not from 
personal knowledge or experience, but merely from hearsay and 
bazar gossip. He died in India in 1717. His; iStoria de Mogor 
translated by William Iivine in four bulky volumes is rather too 
diffuse, and an abridged edition of the same in one volume, con- 
taining his experiences relevant to our purposes, has been published 
by his daughter Margaret L. Irvine, under the title — A Pepys of 
Mogul India (John Murray, London, 1913). Fere Catron’s Histolre 
Generale de l’ Empire du Mogol ('17105) was founded on Manucci’s 
memoirs. 

V'd. Secondary. — 1. History of Shahjahan of Dilhi by Dr. Banarsi 
Prasad Saksena is a most welcome addition to the critical mono- 
graphs that have recently appeared on the lives of the Mughal 
Emperors. Sir Wolseley Haig, in his foreword to the book, writes : 
"Saksena treats his subject with praiseworthy impartiality. Shah- 
jahian, in his hands, is not ‘the virtuous sovereign with hardly a 
blemish on his character’ depicted by contemporary Indian chroni- 
clers, nor on the other hand, is he the monster of moral depravity 
described by some European travellers who have flavoured their 
pages with the scandalous gossip of the purlieus of the court.” — 
The Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, 1932, Pp. i-xxx contain a cri- 
tical discussion of the sources, Persian and European. There is also 
a classified Bibliography at the end of the book, pp. 345-49. 

2. The Jesuit, § and the Great Mogul by Sir Edward Maclagan„ 
Ch. VI, pp. 99-120. 
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3. History of India by Monstuart Elphinslonfe, pp. 574-603. 
^'4. Studies in Mughal India by Sir Jadunalh Sarkar for ‘ The 
Daily Life of Shah Jahan’ ; 'Wealth of India, 1650;’ ‘Who Built 
the Taj?’ pp. 1-32. (1919). 

History of Aurangzeb, Vols. I & II, by the same — M, C. Saikar 
& Sons, Calcutta, 1622. 

5. History of the Reign of Shaft Jahan by Mr. Abdul Aziz, 
Bar-at-Law, appearing in the Journal of Indian History, Madras. 

6. Shah Jahan, by Jast, L. S. (London 19)34), though it deli- 
berately tampers with history, is an interesting contribution. 

7. “The Architecture of the Taj and its Architect,” — S. C. 
Mukherjee (I. H. Q. IX, 4. 1934). 

8. “Rebellion of Shiah Jahan and his career in Bengal,”— 
S. N. Bhattacharya (I. H. Q. X). 

9. “ Prince Shah Jahan m Bengal,” — Sri Ram Sharma ( J. I. 
H., Dec. 1934 & I. H Q. Mar. XI). 

10. “Shiah Jahan’s Embassy to China,” — C. S. K Rao Saheb 
(Journal of the Andhra Hist. Society, Oct 1934). 

V/ll. “Religious Policy of Shah Jahan,”— Sri Ram Sharma (I. 
LI. Q. Mar. 1936). 

12. Read K. R. Qanungo’s Review of Saksena’s Shah Jahan in 
M. R. June 1904. (Corrects & supplements) pp. 692-3 

13. " Life and Ait in Lhe Mughal Peiiod : the mental back- 
ground of Mughal painting and its reflection in Ait.”' — Hermann 
Goetz, B. U. J., V 4, 1936. Also, “ Indo-Muslim Architecture in its 
Islamic setting”, by the same writer, Ibid. VIII, 4, Jan. 1940, 

14. “ Tuhfat-us-salatni” — a rare Ms. d 950 a.H,'=1543 a.d. 
■of the poet Amir Shahi with autographs of JahiangSr and Shah 
Jahan.— S A. Shere in J. B. O. R. S, XXX, 1 (Mar. 1944). 

15. “Rebellion of Shah Jahan and his career in Bengal,” 
Sudhindra Nath Bhattacharya, I. H. Q., X, 4, Dec. 1934. 

16. “Indo-Muslim Architecture,” M. A. Chaghatai, A. B. O. 
R. I , XXII, 1-2, 1941. 



CHAPTER VIII 

GOLDEN AGE OF THE EMPIRE 

“ Shahjahan ... is not ‘ the virtuous sovereign with hardly a ble- 
anish on his character’ depicted by contemporary Indian chroniclers, nor 
•on the other hand, is he the monster of moral depravity described by some 
European travellers” — Sir Wolseley Haig. 

‘The expenditure of former reigns was not a fourth of the cost of 
this reign, and yet the King quickly amassed a treasuie jyhich would have 
taken years to accumulate under his predecessors’— Lpbb-at-taiv Arikh. 

The thirty« years of Sh&h Jahan’s rule found the Empire at its 
zenith, in point of prosperity though not in extent. On the whole, 
they were years of peace and plenty, with few internal disturbances 
of any formidable character ; the only wars, whether successful or 
otherwise, were those of aggression, and intended to extend the 
boundaries of the Empire. Until the Empire was convulsed by the 
War of Succession, following on the illness of Shiah Jahan, it had 
held forth the promise of a most glorious epoch in the history of 
India. But events soon showed that there were worms infolded in 
the gilded tomb, and all that glistered was not gold. The failure 
of Imperial arms on the north-west frontier, the destruction of tem- 
ples by Shiah Jahan, 1 and the internecine feuds that were brewing — 
all indicated an unhappy augury for the future of the Empire. The 
reign of Shiah Jahan which had commenced with crime was not des- 
tined to end without it. Though Shiah Jahan was of a more staid 
character than his father, his rule was not without contrasts : it was 
an epoch of grandeur not altogether unmixed with symptoms of decay. 
It was both glorious and^portentous at one and the same time. 

The principal phases may be classified under the following 
heads : I. Early Life and Association ; II. Rebellions and Minor 
Conquests ; III. Kandahar and Badakhshan ; IV. The Deccan ; 
V AVar of Succession ; and VI. The Golden Age. 

I. EARLY LIFE AND ACCESSION 

The early career of Shah Jahan has been too clearly delineated 
in the. last chapter to need repetition ; yet a lew important details 
9 may be enumerated here. He was bom on 
(i) Early Lrfe. Thursday, January 5, 1532 at Lahore. His 
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mother was the Rajput Princess (daughter of Raja Udai Singh o£ 
Mai war) vaiiously called Jagat Gosain, Jodhbai, and Manmati, 
Salm had married in 1586. He had been chiistcned Khurram or 
‘ / he joyous ' and brought up under tire care of Akbar’s childless wife 
Ifuquiah Begam. Altlrough he had no dearth of liteiaiy teacheis, 
the young Prince, from the very beginning, showed a decided turn 
• for more practical pursuits. In spite of his sharp wits and strong 
memory he was more at home with the bow and arrow, swordsman- 
shijj and riding, than with Persian and T'urki. About his sixth year 
he suffered from small-pox, the recovery from which delighted Akbar 
so much that the occasion was celebrated with alms-giving and the 
setting free of some prisoners. In 1606 Prince Khurram was first 
entrusted with responsibilities of a public character, when he was 
left in nominal charge of the capital (with of course a Council of 
.Regency) during Jahangir's absence in pursuit of the rebellious 
Prince Khusru, In 1607 he received the rank of 8,000 Zat and 
5,000 Saw dr, with a flag and drums ; the same year he was betrothed 
to Ar jumand Banu Bega m. the daughter of Asaf Khan, more famous 
as •Mumldz-i-Mahal, the Lady of the Taj. This was followed by 
hislrommifion to the Sarkar of Hisar Flroza which was the virtual 
declaration of his succession to the throne. Two years later, he 
was again betrothed ; this time a daughtei of MSrza Muzaffar 
Husain Safavi (of the house of Shah Ismail of Pcisia). This mar- 
riage strangely enough took place in 1610, whereas that with the 
former fiance was celebiated only two yeais later, in 1612. In 
addition to these, Khurram married a third wife, daughter of Shah 
Nawaz Khian (grandson of Bairam Khan), in 1617. 

His children of any note were all by his second and most cele- 
brated wife, Mumtiaz Begam ; they were fourteen in all, out of 
whom only seven survived : (l)i Tahap ara JB egam was bom at 
Ajmer) in 1614 ; (2) Dam Shikoh, in the same eity, in 1615 ; (3) 
Shiah Shuja, also at Ajmer, in 1616 ; (-4) R oshanara - Begam, at 
Burblanpur, in 1617 ; (5) Aurangzeb, at Dauhad on Oct.. 24, 1618 ; 
'(6) Murad Baksh at Rohtas, in 1624 ; and Gau hanara Be gan* at 
Burhanpur in 1631, 

“ The TiisKry of Jahiangir’s reign,” writes Dr. Saksena, "is 
r ‘ 5 • /' i mainly a record <?f the brilliant victories won by 

Career Politica1 "" ' Ifriftce. Khurram IKS charming manners, 

'his stem rules of conduct,, his devotion to duty, 
hPd his dathihg- codrage, all combined to .ensure for him a successful 
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career. Contrast gave him a superionty over Ins brothers and 
rivals whose failure more than once added to his glory. He had 
never to wait for an opportunity ; it came to him automatically.” 1 

Khurram’s first great tnumph was against Mewar in 1614. It 
was an illustration of his pluck and tactics, he 

(a) Mewar. had em j neri tly succeeded where other veteians. 
had failed. It is strange tllht Vincent Smith should describe him 
as wanting in skill as a military leader.’ 2 Dr. Saksena is finer in his 
observation that the subjugation of Mewar enhanced the glory of 
tire Mughal Empire, .and that, by this victory, Khurram’s ‘ reputa- 
tion as a general of consummate skill and ability was established 
beyond doubt ; and he was marked out as the rising star.’ 3 4 

The second great chance of his life came to Khurram when he 
was appointed to the southern command (1616- 

(b) Deccan. 17) , in supersession to his elder brother Parviz 

and other reputed generals. Already raised to the dignity of 20,000 | 
Zat and 10,000 Samar Khurram was now given the title of Shah, L 
never before bestowed on any Mughal Prince, and placed in full] 
charge of the Deccan. ‘Mewar revealed him as a skilful general, 
and the Deccan as a clever statesman.’ 1 He was further exalted to 
the unprecedented rank of 30,000 Zat and 20,000 Samar and given 
the title of Shah Jahan. Then followed gifts and offerings ‘such 
as had never come in any reign or time’ (amounting in all to Rs. 
2,260,000). Finally, Shah Jahan was given charge of the province 
of Guj arat (1618) , in recognition, .of _Ms_meritoriaus_services...-. 

To crown all, the operations carried on unsuccessfully against 
Kangra, since 1615, gave Shah Jahan his third 

(c) Kangra. opportunity. He won his laurels again at tills 
place towards the close of 1618. 

The first triumph of Shah Jah'an in the Deccan was really a 

(d) Deccan piece of good luck for him, but it secured no 

again. permanent peace for the Empire. The corrup- 

tion and quarrels of the Mughal officers, on the one hand, and the 
courage and cleverness of Malik Ambar, on the other, had resulted 
in. reversing tire tables against the Empire, since the withdrawal of 
Shah, Jahlan in 1617. He was, therefore, again called to the South 


1. Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of ShSkjahan of Delhi, p. 15. 

2. Smith, 0. H., p. 416. 

3. Saksena, 1c£j cit,, p. 17. 

4. Ibid., p. 21. 
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in 1621, and once more his tact and courage triumphed. But, as 
" wc have observed in the previous chapter, his success was 
his undoing. 

Suspicion of Nur Jahlan’s jealousy drove him to indiscretion. 

When he was called to lead the campaign 
(e) Rebellion. against Kandahar, he thought it more prudent 
to rebel. The circumstances and course of his insurrection have al- 
ready been desciibed. ‘His rebellion,’ as Dr. Saksena has well ex- 
pressed, ‘ was a clash of two powerful ambitions each trying to subdue 
the other.’ 1 It was also a great blunder, because by his rashness he 
played into the hands of his enemies. His grave misconduct, though 
he tried to ‘ clothe his immodest acts m the garment of apology ’ 
cost him the unique position to which he had climbed up in the 
Empire. But though baffled, his usual good luck once more came to 
his rescue. The death of Jahangir at Rajauri on Sunday, October 
29, 1627, was a boon to Shah Jahian. Although he was far away 
in the Deccan at that time, he briskly made his way to the throne. 


There was a quick shuffling of the cards at the Imperial head- 
quarters. In the words of the Badshah-nama 
(iii) Accession. ( 0 f Abdul Hamid Labor!) : ‘ Nur Mahal, who 
had been the cause of much strife and contention, now clung to the 
vain idea of retaining the reins of government in her grasp, as she 
had held them during the reign of the late Emperor. She wrote 
to Nashudani (Shahriyar), advising him to collect as many men as 
he could, and hasten to her.’ On the other hand, Nur Jahan’s 
brother Asaf Khian was equally alert. He ' detei mined that, as 
Shah Jahian (his son-in-law) was far away from Agra, it was neces- 
sary to take some steps to prevent disturbances in the city, and to 
take possession of the princes (sons of Shah Jahan) Muhammad 
Data Shikoh, M. Shah Shuja, and M. Aurangzeb, who were in the 
female apartments with Niur Mahal. They, therefore, resolved that 
for some few days they would raise to the throne Bulaki (Dlawar 
Bakhsh) the son of Khtusru, who, by Nur Mahal’s contrivance, had 
been placed with Ndshudam.' 2 


Mutamad Khan narrates the sequel in some detail : ‘ Nur Jahan 
Begum sent several persons to bring her brother (Asaf Khan) to her; 
but he made excuses, and did not go. Asaf Khan now sent Banaxasi, a 
swift runner, to Shiah Jahian, with intelligence of the death of Jahangir ; 

1. Ibid., p, 33.i 

" 2. Bads-hdH-nama, E. & D„ op, cit., VII, pp. 5-6. 
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■ and as there was no time lor writing, he sent his signet ring as a guarantee. 
Next day the royal retinue came down fiom the mountains to Bhimbar. 
There the funeral ceiemomes weie perfoimed, and the corpse was sent on 
under escort to Lahore, wheie it was interred in a gaiden which Nur 
Jahan had made. 

1 When the nobles and officers of the State became aware that Asaf 
Khan had resorted to the stratagem of proclaiming Dawar Bakhsh, in order 
to secure the accession of Shall Jahan, and that Dawar was, in fact, a mere 
sacrificial lamb, they gave their support to Asaf Khan, and did whatever 
he said. So the JChutba was read in Dawar Bakhsh’s name near Bhimbar.” 

Shahriyiar, in the meantime, had assumed the royal title at Lahore. 
‘ He seized upon the royal treasure and everything belonging to the State 
which was 1 m Lahore. To secure troops and supporters, he gave to every- 
one what he asked for, and in the course of one week he distributed 70 
lacs of rupees among the old and new nobles, in the hope of securing his 
position.’ A clash was, therefore, inevitable. The rival forces met three 
kos away from Lahore, and ‘ at the first attack Shahriyar’s mercenaries, 
unable to face the old and loyal servants of the State, broke, and fled..,, . 
unable to understand his position and danger, ShahriySr fell back and 
entered the fortress, thus placing his own foot in the trap. Next day 
the nobles arrived,. .... .Shahnyar fled for refuge into the female apart- 
ments of the late Emperor. A eunuch brought him out, and he was led 
bound to the presence of Dawar Bakhsh. After making the regular bows 
and homage, he ytas placed in confinement, and two or three days after- 
wards he was! blinded. Tahimuras and Hoshang, sons of Prince Daniyal, 
were also taken and confined. Asaf Khan wrote to Shah JabSn, informing 
him of the victor)' 

‘ Shah Jahan sent a farman to Yaminu-d-daula Asaf Khan, to the 
effect that it would be well if Dawar Bakhsh the son, and Nashudani the 
-useless brother of Khfisru, and the sons of Prince Daniyal, were all sent 

•out of the world ’ On the 2nd Jwnad-l amvaj 1037 A.H by 

general consent Sh&h Jahan was proclaimed at Lahore and the Khulbu 
was read in his name. Dawar Bakhsh, whom the supporters of Shah 
Jahan had deemed it advisable to set up in order to prevent disturbances ), 
was now cast into prison. On the 26th Jumada-l annual, Dawar, his brother 
' Garshas, ShahriySr, and Tahimuras and Hoshang, Sons of the deceased 
Prince DEniyal, were a 21 put to death.' 1 


1. Iqbal-nama-i Jahangir, E, & D., op. cit., pp. 435-38. Dawar 
•(Bulaki), according to some, escaped and lived for some years longer.— 
' Saksena, op. cit., pp. 62-88. 

The ruthless 1 philosophy underlying these wholesale political murders 
is very frankly stated by Md. Salih Kambu, the historian of Shah Jahan’s 
reign : ‘ It is entirely lawful,’ he writes, ‘ for the great sovereigns to rid 
this mortal world of the existence of their brothers and other relations, 
whose vet}/ < annihilation is conducive to common good. And as the 
leaders, spiritual and temporal, justify the total eradication of the rival 
chmants to the fortunate throne ( therefore ) on grounds of expediency 
common ivecft, an if upon the suggestion of such wise counsellor^ Sultan 
Khusrfi "whom the Emperor Jahlanglr had, in an hour of drunkenness. 
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“Shiah Jahlan ascended the thione at, Agra on the 18th jumada-s 
semi, 1037 a.h. (4th Feb., 1628), with the title of Abu-1 Muzaffar 
Shahabu-d din Muhammad Sahib Itiran-i Sani.’ 1 

The coronation was attended with a lavishness quite charac- 
teristic of the monarch who is still remembered as Shah Jahlan ‘ the 
magnificent.' The Imperial couriers carried the news of the acces- 
sion to the most distant comers of the "Empire. Poets, astrologeis, 
learned and 1 pious men, all received their due rewards. The Empress 
Mumtiaz Mahal herself got a present of 20,000 ashiafis, and Rs. 
600,000, together with an annuity of Rs. 1,000,0010. Jahianara Begam 
received 100,000 * ashrafis „ and Rs. 400,000, with an annual allowance 
of Rs. 600,000. Rs. 800,000 were distributed among the Princes 
and Princesses of the Imperial family. The loyal officers and nobles 
were equally well rewarded, the disloyal were degraded. Among the 
most notable Mahabat Khlan . was promoted to the rank of 7,000 
Zat and 7,000 Sowar, andjmad e~K.hanK.kmm. Above all was Asaf 
Khan exalted to the dignity of 8,000 Zat, and Sawar, called ‘ uncle,' 
allowed him to kiss the Emperor’s feet (a unique privilege), en- 
trusted with the Emperor’s signet ring, and made the Vakil of the 
Empire. 


II. REBELLIONS AND MINOR CONQUESTS 

There were two great rebellions at the commencement of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, one Hindu and another Muslim. The first was that 
of Jajhar Singh, son of the notorious Bir Singh Dev Bundela ; the 
Second was of Khan Jahan Lodi, Jahangir’s officer whom we have 
met with already. The former started in the first year of Shah 
JahSm’s reign (1628), and with a break, continued to defy the Em- 
peror until 1635, when he met with the fate usual for rebels. 
The latter broke out in the second year of the reign (1629), and 
after a short interval of restless peace, found the leader defeated 
and decapitated ('1631). 


handed over to Shah Buland Iqbal ( Shah Jahan) was translated, tin 
Monday 22nd Febrtiafy, 1621, 'from the ditch of prison to the plains of 
non-existence. To avoid suspicion, the dead body of the late prince was 
'taken with due honour and respect round 'the city of BurhSnpur. The 
nobles and Officers accompanied the hearse chanting prayers, and mutter- 
ing incantations, ' He was' buried in Alamganj on the night of Wednesday.’ ’ 
Salih, Vol„ i, J,i t p', l’Jjfc arid'ppi 163-65 cited by Saksena, op, ciri, p. 35. 
f ; It will be r remembered that the death of Parviz, too, is plausibly ■ 
attributed (toc^hBh JhiiSn; " , r| 
oiW.'.r RM^hahinSMa JX.'oor oit, VII, p, 6. 
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The Portuguese also cieated some tiouble in the eastern pro- 
vinces and were ruthlessly suppressed. These as well as other dis- 
turbances and conquests will be noticed in due course. 


(1) The Bun- 
■dela Revolt. 


The account of this rebellion by Abdul Hamid Lahori, in his 
Badshah-nama, is interesting. 

' Jajhar Singh was son of Raja Nar Singh Deo 
Bundela, who rose into notice by killing Shaikh 
Abul Fazl. . . . After the accession of Jahangir to the throne, Nar Singh 

Deo rose into favour and distinction through this) wicked deed. But 
his evil nature was unable to bear his prosperity, and towards the end 
of the reign of Jahangir he became disaffected and oppressed all the 

zaminddrs in his) neighbourhood He died thiee or four months be- 

foie Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Jajhar Singh. The wealth 
and property ivhjch Nar Singh had amassed without labour and without 
trouble unsettled the mind of his worthless successor Jajhar, and at the 
accession of Shall Jahian, . . he left the capital Agra, and proceeded to 
Undcha (iGrcha) , his stronghold, where he set about raising forces, 
Strengthening the forts, providing munitions of war and closing the roads. 

‘A force was accordingly sent against him under the command of 
Mababat KhSn Khian-KMnan. [The Imperial forces 1 converged upon 
Undcha and] Jajhar Singh, having no hope of escape, waited upon Khan- 

Kblanan and made his submission 

' His Majesty in the Second year of his reign pardoned the misdeeds 
of this turbulent man, and sent him on service in the Dakhin. After a 
while he took leave of Mababat Khan Khian-Khanan, the ruler of the 
Dakhin, and retired to his own country, leaving behind him his son 
Bikramjit, entitled Jag-mj, and his contingent of men. 

'On reaching home he attacked Bim Narain, zaminddr of Garha, 
and induced him by a treaty and promise to surrender the fort of Chau- 
ragarb! (70 miles' west of Jabbalpur . — Aittri Akbari, I, p. 367). Afterwards, 
in violation of his engagement, he put Bim Narain and a number of his 
followers to death, and took possession of the fort, with all the money 
and valuables it contained. 


‘ Bam Ngtain’s son accompanied Khan Jahian to Court from Malwa, 
taking with him an offering, and he made known to the Emperor what 
had happened. A Jarman, w'as then stent to Jajhar Singh, charging him 
with having killed BTm Narain, and taking possession of Garha, without 
tllS authority of the Emperor, and directing him to surrender the territory 
to ihe officers of the Crown, or else give up the juglrs he held in his own 
country, and to send to Court ten lacs of rupees in cash out of the money 
which had belonged to Bam Narain. 


1, One division of the Imperial army marched from the capital under 
Mahfibat Khan, another came from Kanauj under FIroz Jung, and a 
third proceeded ftom the south under Khian lahan. The total strength 
of these 'foices was 27,000 horste, 6,000 foot, 1,500 musketeers. 
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'He got notice of this farman from his vakils hefoie it arrived, and' 
being resolved to resist, he directed his son Bikrarojil to escape with his 
troops from the Balagtet, whither he had gone ynfh Khan Jahan, and 
to make the best of hid way home. The son acted accordingly.’ 

The military operations need not be followed in detail. Pnnce 
Aurangzeb was in nominal command of 20,000 troops directed to 
reduce the iebels. Raja Devi Singh, one of the rivals of Jajhar, 
was with the Imperial army. * 

‘Notwithstanding the density and strength of his forests, Jajhar was 
alarmed at the advance of the Imperial forces, and removed his family, 
his cattle and money, from Undcha to the fort of Dhamuni, which his. 
father had built. On the east, north and south of this fort there are 
deep ravines, which prevent the digging of mines or the lunmng of 
zigzags. On tire west side a deep ditch had been dug -twenty Imperials 
yards wide, stretching from ravine to ravine. . . When the army in 
pursuit approached Dhamuni, Jajhar fled to Chauiiagarh. ‘Before leaving 
he blew; up the buildings round Lhe fort of Dhamuni, and left one of his 
officers and a body of faithful adherents to garrison the fort.’ He did 
the same at Chauiiagarh, ‘ and then went off with his family and such 

goods as he would carry to the Dakhin When pressed hard by the 

pursuers, Jajhar and Bikramjit put to death several women whose horses. 

were worn out, and then turned upon their pursuers Although they 

fought desperately, they were beaten and fled into the woods' — The 
hot pursuit allowed the rebels no time to perform the rite of Jauhar, 
which is one of the benighted piactices of Hindusthan. In their despair 
they inflicted two wounds with a dagger on Riani Farbati, the chief wife 
of Raja Nar Singh Deo, and having stabbed the other women and children 
with swords and daggers, they were about to make off, when the pursuers 
came up and put many of them to the sword...... Durgablian, son of 

Jajhar, and Durjan Sal, son of Bikramjit, were made prisoner 1 

The royal army then encamped on the edge of the tank While they 

Tested there, information was brought that Jajhar and Bikramjit, 

after escaping from the bloody conflict, had fled to hide themselves in. 
the wilds, where they were killed with great cruelty by the Gonds who 


1. Later, the same chronicler (Lahori) states, ' By the Emperor’s? 
order 'they were made Musalmans by the ‘names of Islam Kuli and Ali 
Kuli, and they were both placed in the charge of Firoz Khan Na^K 
RSiii Plarbati, being Severely wounded, was passed over ; the other women 
were sent to attend upon the ladies of the Imperial palace , . . , . 

‘ Udaibhan, the Son of Jajhar, and his younger brother, Siyam Dawa, 
who had fled to Golkonda, were made prisoner by Kutb-ul Mulk, and 
were sent in custody to the Emperor. They arrived on the 7th Shawwal. 
The young boy was ordered to be made a Musalman, and to be placed 
in the charge of Firoz Khan Nazir, along with the Bon of 'BikramjiL 
Udaibhan and Siyam Dawa, who were of full age, were ^offered the alter- 
: native, i pr Islam or , death, They chose the latter, and were 'sent 
to "’hell. 
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inhabit, that country Khan Khanan rode forth to seek their bodies, 

and having found them, cut off their heads and sent them to Court — 
When they arrived, the Emperor ordered them to be hung up over the 
gate of Sehur, 

‘ On arriving at Chanda, the Imperial commanders resolved to take 

tribute from Kipa r chief zamindar of Gondwana, and he consented to 

pay five lacs of rupees as tribute to the government, and one lac of rupees 
in cash and goods to the Imperial commanders. . . .On the 13th jumada-i 
sani the Emperor proceeded on his journey to Undcha, and on the 21st 
intelligence arrived of the capture of the fort of Jhansi, one of the strongest 
in the Bundela country. 1 

But the irresistible Bundelas were not subdued. Another 
leader axose in Cha mpat Rai o f M ahoba. In 1639 his depredations 
and incursions into Mughal territory made the road to the Deccan 
very insecure. Abdullah Khan was direcLed by Shiah Jahan to round 
up the rebels. But Champat Riai_ played the Robinhood. He had 
the fullest support of his people. In 1642, through the agency oi 
Pahad Singh, a son of Bjr Singh Dev, he was temporarily brought 
under the Imperial yoke. But his more famous son, Raja Chhatra- 
sial, again challenged tire Imperial authority under Aurangzeb. 

Another exactly similar rebellion took place in Mau Nurpur 
in 1639. Its zamindar, Jagat.. Singh, was^a loyal servant of tire Em- 
pire, but his son Rajrup proved (recalcitrant; Jagat Singh’s secret 
sympathy with his rebellious son involved him in a war with the 
Imperial authorities. However, unlike the Bundela revolt, this in- 
surrection ended in reconciliation. After nearly three years’ hosti- 
lities, Jagat Singh submitted in March 1642, and ended his life as 
a loyal servant of the Crown. 

Dr. Saksena, after pointing out the close parallelism between 
the two rebellions, observes : “ The only difference is that in one 
case the entire line of the rebels was extirpated, in the other they 
were cherished and pardoned. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
In the case of the Bundelas, their wealth excited the cupidity of 
the Moghul Emperor, and this it was impossible to obtain without 
extinguishing their existence ; while in the case of Jagat Singh there 
was no such temptation, and once the latter agreed to the demolition 
of his forts, Shah Jahan did not consider it necessary to go any 
further, since the rebels had become harmless.’ 2 


l r BSdshah-nafha, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 6*7, 47-50. 
2. Saksena, op. cit., p, 103. 
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Khlan Jahlan Lodi was a son of DauJat Khlan I-odi, one of 
Akbar’s officers. He held the rank of 5,000 
i n ,,. and was successively governor of Gujarat and 

the Deccan in the reign of Jahangir. But like 
many another Afghan under Mughal dominance he still cherished 
dreams of independence. Unfortunately he was also guilty of pe- 
culation. Never heartily loyal to tfte Mughal Emperor, he had 
surrendered Bialaghlat to the ‘Nizamshlah for a paltry 300,000 
rupees. 1 After the sudden death of Jahangir, and the temporary 
uncertainty of succession, he vaguely imagined a great opportunity 
to assert himself in die South. Shiah Jahlan, when he ascended the 
throne, sent for him, and for a time seemed to have won him over. 
But the sullen nobleman proved incorrigible. He was jealous of 
Mahabat Khan, whose promotion as Khm-Khanan he looked upon 

V t , 

as a supersession of his own claims. He was also disappointed at 
what he considered to be a cold reception at Court. He soon began 
to suspect even his personal safety and feared he might well be called 
upon to answer for his peculation. Under these circumstances, he 
determined to seek refuge in flight. He effected this on the night i 
of October 5, 1629, The following is Lahori’s account of his insur- 
rection ; — 

' After the death of Jahangir, and before the accession of Shiah Jaban, 

Khan Jahan Lodi entered upon a dangerous and disloyal course He 

formed an alliance with Nizlamul-1 Mulk, and gave up to him the Bala- 
gh&t in the Dakhin, the revenue of which amounted to 55 hors of dams. 
But Sipadha Khan, who held Ahmadnagar, bravely and loyally refused to 
surrender “that city.’ 

Then Khan Jaliian ‘ marched with a large force to Mandu, with 
the intention of taking possession of Malva but the news of Shah 
Jahan’s accession 'brought him to a sense of his folly and wicked- 
ness. Rlaja Gaj Singh, Rlaja Jai Singh, and other distinguished 
Rajputs who had accompanied him to Mandu, parted from him 
when they heard of Shiah Jahlan having arrived at Ajmer. There- 
upon Khan Jahlan wrote a letter of contrition and submission, in the 
hope of obtaining forgiveness. 

' A royal farman was sent in ansfwer, informing him that he was con- 
firmed in the governorship of the Dakhin, and directing him to return at 
once to Btyrhaifpur. He then retired from Malwa to Burhlanpur, and 
engaged in the duties of his office. 1 But when it was reported that the 
country of Balaghat, which Khan Jahlan had given to Nizamu-1 Mulk still 


1. Ibid., p. 68 n. 1. 
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remained in his ■ possession, and had not been lecoveiod, the Emperor 
appointed Mahabat Khan to the governorship of Lite Dakhin. Khan 
Khanan then returned to Court.’ There, in spite of icassurances from 
the Emperor, he remained sullen and moody. Lahori says, ‘ Fortune was 
aggrieved with him, and so his perverse temper prevented him from 
appieciating the Emperor’s kindness.” Hence his flight above refeired to. 

' As soon as the Empeior was informed of it, he sent Khwaja Abu-1 
Hasan ... in pursuit of the “ugitive. Unmindful of the smallness of 
their own force and the numbers of the Afghans, they followed them 
and overtook them in the vicinity of Dholpur. 1 Yet, after a brave fight 
the rebel escaped. ‘ When the traitor entered the territory of Jajhar 
Singh Bundela, that chieftain was absent in the Dakhin ; but his eldest 
son Bikramjit was at home, and sent the rebel out of the territory by 
unfrequented roads. If Bikramjit had not thus favoured Iris escape, he 
would have been either taken prisoner or killed. He proceeded to Gond- 
wana, and after staying there some time in disappointment and obscurity, 
he proceeded by way of Berar to the country of Burman Nizam-l Mulk.’ 

The rest of the fight, flight and pursuit, need not be followed, 
with the exception of one incident, viz., the part played by Shahuji 
Bhonsla, Shivaji’s father. 

' At this time Shahuji Bhonsla, son-in-law of Jadu Rai, a Hindu! 
commander of Nizam Shiah’s army, came in and joined Azam Khan (the!' 

Mughal commander). After the murder of Jadu RSi, Shahuji' 

broke off his connexion with Nizam Shiah, and, retiring to the districts of 
Puna and Chakan, he wrote to Azam Khan, proposing to make his Sub- 
mission upon receiving a promise of protection. Azam Khan wrote to 
Court, and received orders to accept the proposal. Shahuji then came 
and joined him with two thousand horse. He received a khilat, a marisab 
of 5000 and a gift of two lacs of rupees and other presents. Hisi brother 
Murad received a robe and a niansab of 3000 personal and 1500 horse. 
Several of their relations and dependants also obtained gifts and marks 
of distinction.’ 

Finally, ‘ Khan Jahan was much afflicted at the loss of his sons 
and followers (who were either killed or taken prisoners by the Imperial 
forces) . All hope of escape was cut off ; do he told his followers that 
he was weary of life, that he had reached the end of his career, and there 
was no longer any means of deliverance for him ; he desired, therefore, 
that every man should make off as best he could. A few determined to 

stand by him to the last, but many fled In the midst of the 

struggle Madhu Singh pierced him with a spear, and before Muzaffar 
Khan could come up, the biave fellows cut Khan JahSn and his dear son 
Aziz to pieces. About a hundred of his adherents fell, and their heads 

were cut off .The heads of Khlan Jahan and Aziz were sent 

to the Imperial Court (Hid other sons were imprisoned) . The 

headk of the rebels were placed over the gate of the fort. After their 
victory, Abdu-lla Kjjlin and Saiyid Muzaffar Khlan came to Coutt, and 
received many marks of favour. The former was advanced to a marnab^ 
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of 6,000 and 6,000 hoise, and he received the title of Fhvz Jims’. Saiyid 
Muzaffar Khan was piomoted to a mansetb of 5,000 and 5,000 horse. lie 
received the title Khan Jahun.' x 


The Portuguese were long settled in the eastern parts of Bengal, 
but they were never inteifered with by the Mughal Empetor so long 
as their activities were harmless. On the con- 
(3,) Suppression trary, they obtained a monopoly of salt from 
Piracy Foituguese Government, and paid 10,000 tankas into the 
Imperial treasuiy every year. 2V "*But their omni- 
vorous adventures soon landed them in tiouble. They weie not 
content with mere trade ■ their missionary zeal to convert the natives 
evoked much hostility. Mattel s were made worse by their piratical 
pursuits also. v/ " Often they penetrated forty or fifty leagues up-coun- 
try, from the river mouths, * carried away the entire population of 
villages on market days, and at times when the inhabitants were 
assembled for celebration of mairiage or some other festival.’ They 
would even ‘offer for sale the aged people in their very places of 
residence, and it was a pathetic sight to see young men redeeming* 
their parents.’ 3 


Under such provocation Shah Jahlan instituted a ruthless cam- 
paign against these foreigners "'(1632). Various motives are ascribed 
for this attack on the Portuguese, but that it was neither sustained 
nor universal, makes it clear beyond doubt that it was purely due to 
local irritation. Sir Edward Maclagan is perfectly right when he 
remarks : “ The trouble at Hugh was not due primarily to a reli- 
gious quarrel. The local Governors had put no obstacles in the way 
of propaganda and had paid due respect to the Catholic priesthood 

the Viceroy had protected them from the attacks of Mullas 

and Pirs. The hostilities undertaken by tire Moguls against tire 
Portuguese in Hugh originated in political causes, namely the sym- 
pathy and encouragement which the Portuguese of Hugli had given 
to compatriots, the Farangis of Chittagong who were little more than 
pirates, ready to lend their services to the king of Arakan against 
the Moguls. A religious element was indeed imported into-,, the 
quarrel by Shah Jahan, probably for reasons of policy The 


1. BMshah-nwm, E, & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 7-72. 

2. Manned records about Hugli. ‘Here I found the chief inhabi- 
tants of Hugli, all of them rich Portuguese, for in those days they alone 
were allowed to deal in sglt throughout the province ,of Bengal.’ (A Pepys 
of Mogul India, p. 418). 

H 3. Bernier, Travels, pp. 174-76. ! 1 2 > 
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Farangis made'slaves of laige numbers of Mogul subjects, and of 

these slaves they made Chiistians — ‘Boasting,’ says Bemiet, ‘they 

made more Christians in a twelve month than all the missionaries 

in the Indies do in ten years ’ ' The religious aspect, however, of the 

relations between tire Moguls and the Portuguese was of subsidiary 

importance, and there was much apart fiom religion to justify the 
• ^ 

punishment of Hugh.’ 1 

The details of the fight are of little consequence. The Portuguese 
defended themselves bravely, even desperately, but it was of little 
avail against the concentrated might of the Empire. The following 
description taken from the \Badskah-n3ma of Lahori gives a vivid 
idea of the brief struggle : — 

‘ On the 2nd Zi-l hijja, 1241, the attack was made on the Firingis by 

the boatmen on the river, and by the forces on land Having killed 

or captured all the infidels', the warriors carried off the families of their 
boatmen, ,who were all Bengalis. Four thousand boatmen, whom the 
Bengalis called ghrabi, then left the Firingis and joined the victorious 
army. This was a gieat discouragement to the Chnstians. 

x The royal army was engaged for three months and a half in the 
siege of this strong place (Hugli). Sometimes the infidels fought, some- 
times/ they made overtures of peace, protracting the time in hopes of 
succour from their countrymen. With base treachery they pietended to 
make proposals of peace, and sent nearly a lac of rupees as tiibute, while 
at the same time they ordered 7,000 musketeers who were in their service 
to open fire, So heavy was it that many of the trees of a grove in 
which a large force of the besiegers was placed were stripped of their 
branches and leaves ’ 

Finally, however, they were all defeated. ‘Whoever escaped 
from the water and fire became a prisoner. From the beginning of 
the siege to the conclusion, men and women, old and young, alto- 
gether nearly 10,000 of the enemy were killed, being either blown 
up with powder, drowned in water, or burnt by fire. Nearly 1,QQ9_. 
brave warriors of the Imperial army obtained the. glory of martyr-, 
dom. 4,400 Christians _ of _ both ‘ sexes ...were, taken prisoner,™. and 
nearly 10,000.. inhabitants of the_ neighbouring country who hadbeen. 
kept in confinement by. .these, tyrants _were set atjiberty.’ 

The figures may not be very accurate. ’ On the 11th Muharram 
[1043 A. H.]’, the writer concludes, ‘Kasim Khan and Bahadur 

Kambu brought 400 Christian prisoners, male and female, 

young and old, with the idols of their worship, to the presence of 


1. Maclagan, op. cit., pp. 100-1. 
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the faith-defending Empeior. He ordered that the principles of the 
Muhammadan leligion should be explained to them, and that they 

should be called upon to adopt it Those who lefused were to 

be kept in continual confinement. So it came to pass that many of 
them passed from prison to hell. Such of their idols as were like- 
nesses of the prophets were thrown into the Jumna, the rest were 
bioken to pieces.’ 1 2 * * 

Before proceeding to the major political events of the reign a 
passing reference might be made to some of the 
(4) Minor Com minor conquests of Shah Jahan. Most of these 

QUCStS * 

relate to the subjugation of recalcitrant chiefs 
or petty rajas and zammdars, like Bhagirath Bhil (1632) and Marvi 
f Gond (d644) in Malva, and Riaja Pratjap of Palamau (1642) in 
: Chutia-Magpur, and the turbulent border tribes on the frontiers. 

jj 

‘ But the most notable were perhaps the cases of Little Tibet and 
Assam.' "In 1634 the ruler of the former country had been persuaded 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Mughal Emperor and to read 
the khutba in Snah Japan's name. Failure to maintain this attitude 
of loyalty resulted in a big expedition, consisting of 2,000 horse and 
10,000 infantry, being led into Little Tibet under Zafar Khan, in 
1637-38. v "'"The prestige of the Empire was again restored, the khutba 
iwas again read in Shah Jahan’s name, ancl an indemnity of one 
Wllion rupees was also paid into the Imperial treasury by the 
Tibetan ruler Abdal. 

/ The conquest of Bengal had brought the Mughals into close 
contact with the Mongoloid states in the north-east of India. Akbar, 
on the whole, had cultivated friendly relations with the rulers of 
Kuch-Bihar and J£amrup, but during Jahangir’s reign Mughal policy 
in this direction “ imperceptibly took an aggressive turn.” 8 This 
was largely due to the internal weakness of the states themselves, no 


1, E. & D., op. cit, VII, pp. 3,1-5, 42-3. Bernier gives a more 
glowing picture of the persecution : ‘ The misery of these people,’ he 
Writes, ' is unparalleled in the history of modern times : it nearly . re- 
sembled the grievous captivity of Babylon ; for even the children, priests, 
and monks) shared the universal doom.. The handsome Women, as well 
married as single, became inmates of the seraglio ; those of a more ad- 
vanced age or of inferior beauty were distributed among the Omrah$i; 
little children underwent the rite of circumcision and were made pages ; 
and the men of. adult age, allured for the most part by fair promises or 
terrified by the daily threat of throwing them under the feet of elephants, 
renounced the Christian faith'.' — ( Travels , p. 177). 

2. Bhattacharya, 4 History oj Mughal N. E, '’Frontier Policy, pp, 

-388-90. 
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less than to the ambition of the Mughal officer, Islam Khan. Within 
a sboit time both ICuch-Bihar and Kamriup weie annexed to the 
Empire. _ The next step of Mughal Imperialism was naturally in 
Assam. ' This was reserved for successful execution in the reign of 
Shiah Jahan. From 1628-39 there was open war between the Empire 
and Assam. It resulted in tfje definite fixing of boundaries and re-i 
sumption of peaceful trade relations, not unmixed with diplomacy, 
during the rest of the reign ( 1639-57). L The outbreak of the fra- 
tricidal war unsettled everything for the nonce. 


III. BADAKHSI-IAN AND KANDAHAR 

The unrealised ambition of Babur to conquer and rule over his 
ancestral dominions in Samarkand and Bokhara, seemed to be still 
active, through some principle of heredity, in the reign of Shah 
Jahan. The stars of the Empire were clearly on the ascendant, and 
Shah Jahian, who had even as a Prince made his mark as a con- 
queror, now cast wistful eyes beyond the Hindukush towards- 
Transoxiana, Balkh, and Badakhshan. He turned the puisant arms 
of the Empire for the reconquest of these distant regions as well 
as of Kandahar which had been lost since 1622. The result in both 
cases, unfortunately, was disastrous. 

A quarrel between Nazr Muhammad Khia n, .jruler of Bokhara, 
and his son Abdu-1 Aziz, gave Shah Jahan the 
tempting opportunity for interference. 1 2 In June 
1646, he sent an army of 50,000 horse and 10,000 foot, under the 
command of Prince Murad and Ali Mardan Khan, into Balkh. 
They entered the city in July, and were rewarded by the capture 


1. Ibid., pp. 391-93. 

2. "Ever since the beginning of his reign,’ writes Abdu-1 Hamid 

Lahori, ‘the Emperor’s heart had been set upon the conquest of Balkh 
and Badakhshan, which were hereditary territories of his house, and 
were the keys to the acquisition of Samarkand, the home and capital of 
his great ancestor Timur Sahib-Kiran. He was more especially intent on 
thi^^because Nazr Muhammad Khan had the presumption to attack 
Kabul (1628) from whence he had been driven back in disgrace. The 
PtSSecution .of the Emperor’s chedshed enterprise had been hitherto pre- 
yed by vanour obstacles; "But now" tE*T "foimaations of the 

authority- pHNazr-MulTammad were shaken, and his authority in Balkh 

So ^ Emperor determined to send his son Murad 

Bakhsh with nfty thousand horse, and ten thousand musketeers, rocket- 

men and gunners, to effect the conquest of that country. On the last 

day of Zi-l htjja, 10£5 H., the Emperor gave his farewell to Prince Murad 
Bakhsh, to Amiru-1 Umara (Ali Mardan Khan) anti the other officers 
sent on thisl service.— E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 70. 
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of treasure worth 12 lacs of rupees, 2,500 horses ahd 300 camels. 
Nazr Muhammad ran away to Persia, whence he returned trium- 
phant not very long after. It is extremely interesting to note the 
Imperial casuistry about this interference in a foreign dominion. 
Says the Shah Jahanmtma : 4 Aa it happened, from the commence- 
ment of his invasion of Ballch, this very design had been buried in 
the depths of his comprehensive mind! viz., that after dealing the 
kingdoms of Balkh and Badakhshan from the thorny briars of tur- 
bulence and anarchy, he should restore them in safety to Nazr 
Muhammad Khan. The latter, however, scorning the dictates of 
prudence, hastened to Iian, etc.’ 1 In spite of the victory of the 
Imperial arms, Prince Muriad had no desire to remain long in those 
turbulent regions, and evinced on the contrary a been desire to get 
back to India. * Many of the amirs and mansabdars who were with 
the Prince concurred in this unreasonable desire. Natural love of 
home, a preference for the ways and customs of Hindustan, a dis- 
like of the people and the manners q{ Balkh, and the rigours of the 
climate, all conduced to this desire. This resolution became a cause 
of distress among the raiyats, of despondency among the soldiery, 
and of hesitation among the men who were coming into Balkh from 
all quarters. The soldiers, seeing this vacillation, began to plunder 
and oppress the people. So, when ihe Prince’s desire was repeatedly 
expressed, the Emperor’s anger was increased. He deprived the 
Prince of his mmsab, and took from him his tnyul of Multan. 

'■Under these circumstances, to settle the confusion in Balkh, the 
Emperor found it necessary to send there a trustworthy and able manager. 
So he selected Sadu-lla Khan, his prime-minister Sadu-lla Khan re- 

turned on the 5th Shaban , 1056-7, having settled the affairs of Balkh, 
and restored order and tranquillity among the soldiers and people, and 
rescued ihe country from wretchedness. He had most effectually carried 
out the orders of the Emperor, and was rewarded with a khilat and a 
thousand increase to his mansab. 

‘ On the 24th Zi-l hijja, 1056, the Emperor bestowed the countries 
of Balkh and Badakhshan on Aurangzeb, and increased his mansab to 

15,000 personal and 10,000 horse He was directed to procee^'to 

Peshawar, and on the arrival of Spring to march to Balkh, in company 
with Amir-ul Umara Ali Mardan Khan, and a body of Rajputs, who 
had left Balkh and Badakhshan in disgust, and had come to Peshawar, 
where they were stopped by an Imperial order directing the officers at 
Atak not to allow them to cross the Indus.’ 2 
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But, even Aurangzeb, in spite ol his great personal courage, 
which impicssed the Badakhshanis very much, 1 could not hold the 
provinces for long. After the fast capture of Balkh and the flight 
of Nazr Muhammad to Petsia, Shall Jahan had wiitten to the latter 
in the following diplomatic strain : When the Prince (Murad) en- 
camped opposite, to Balkh, on account of his youth and inexperience, 
and the laziness and negligence of the elders accompanying him, 
some undesirable actions were performed, e.g., the entering of Rustam 
Khan into the fort, when you (Nazr Muhammad) were in presence 
there. These must have been a source of pain and alarm to you, 

and I am very sorry to hear of it But I expected that you 

would repair to us and not go elsewhere. . . .But fate is stronger than 

will I wished to clear Balkh of troublesome elements, and to 

hand it over to- you .... and to place, at your disposal an army to 
help you, when you so desired, to recover Trans-Oxiana .’ 2 Now, on 
account of the sheer impossibility of maintaining the Mughal posi- 
tion there, the retreat became inevitable. “ The country was 
■desolated, winter close at hand, grain scarce, and time short,” 
Aurangzeb told his men, “ So that there would be great difficulty in 
making arrangements for the winter, and remaining in the kingdom 
during that inclement season ” 

The Prince then marched with all his forces from the neighbourhood 

of Balkh; where, having ceded the country to Nazr Muhammad 

Khan, he delivered up the town and citadel of Balkh to Muhammad 
Kasim and Kafsh Kalmak. He presented the former of these, on bidding 
him farewell, with a jewelled dagger, a horse caparisoned with golden 
trappings, and 50,000 rupees out of the royal treasury. He also com- 
mitted to his charge, among the stores contained in the fort and city, 
50,000 mans of grain belonging to His Majesty, which, estimated by the 
rate ruling at that time, was worth live lacs of rupees and besides this, 
all the granaries of the other forts From the beginning of the inva- 

sion of Balkh and Radakhshan (1645) till the end (Oct. 1647), when 
those conquered territories were ceded to Nazr Muhammad Khan, there 
was expended out of the Slate Exchequer, in the progress of this under- 


1, " The grim tenacity of Prince Aurangzeb struck terror into the 

heart of the enemy one day, the hour of evening prayer arrived 

When the battle was at its hottest ; Aurangzeb spread his carpet on the 
field, knelt down and calmly said his prayers, regardless of the strife and 
dm around him. I-Ie was then, as during tire rest of the campaign, with- 
out armour and shield. _ The Bokhara army gazed on the scene with 
wonder, and Abdul Aziz, in generous admiration, stopped the fight, crying: 
To fight with such a man is to court one’s own destruction.”— Saksena, 
op. at., p. 207. 

2. Cited Ibid., p, 202, 
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taking, the sum of two hors of rupees, which is equivalent to seven lacs 
of the t unions current in Irak. 1 

The march back from Balkh to Kabul (Oct. 1647) was nearly 
as disastrous as the British withdrawal fiom Kabul in 1842. Accord- 
ing to Inayat Khan, ' from the hist commencement of the aimy’s 
crossing to the end, about 5,000 men, a similar number of animals 
such as hoiscs, elephants, camels, oxcfx, etc., were destroyed and a 
vast deal of property remained buried in the snow.’ 2 

Kandahar, on account of its strategical and commercial im- 
portance, had. ever been the bone of contention 
Kandahar. between the Shah of Persia and the Emperor of 

Hindustan. Conquered by Babur in 1522, it had been lost for a 
time and recovered by Humayun in 1545. Lost again during 
Akbar’s minority, it was re-acquired in 1595. J align grr_once more 
lost it in 1622, but Shah Jahan regained it in 1638. Ten years 
later, in 1648, the Persians recaptured Kandahar for the last time, 
and despite persistent efforts (1648-49 and 1652-53) the Mughals 
could never wrest it from their hands again. Diplomatic embassies 
and very costly gifts were exchanged during the intervals, between 
the Shah and the Emperor, but they were all directed to the study 
of each other’s political advantages and weaknesses with the ultimate 
object of outwitting the rival. Finally, Persian won this race for 
Kandahar against the Emperor of Hindus! han. 

In 1638, Ali Mardlan Khan, the Persian Governor of Kanda- 
har, fearing that he might be called upon hy the Shah to account 


1. Shah } ahan-wma, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 78-9, 

2. Shah Jahan-itama. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 83. The First 
Afghan War, under Lord Auckland clos'ed with a series of disasters greater 
than those of Aurangzeb in Balkh. Revolts broke out in all directions. 
The presence of the foreigners -was 1 detested by 1 the Afghans, “ and every- 
body in a responsible position behaved with unexampled folly.” In 
December 1841 the necessity of retreat to Jallalabad was recognised. A 
treaty was signed on 1st Jan, 1842; "the guns, muskets and ordnance 

stores having been previously given up. Snow fell on January 6, 

the dispirited army, still numbering about 4,500 troops and 12,000 fol- 
lowers encumbered by a train of doolies or litters bearing the women and 
Children, started for Jallalabad. On the 8th, only about 800 men oT all 
arms emerged from the Khurd Kabul defiles ....on the ,11th only 200 
were left. On the 13th, Dr, Brydon, sorely wounded, and barely able 
from exhaustion to sit, upon the emaciated beast that bore him, reached 
Jallalabad, and told that Elphinstone’s army, guns, standards, honour, 
all being lost, was itself completely annihilated. Such was the consum- 
mation of a line of policy which from first to last held truth in derision, 
.trod right under foot, and acting on a remote scene was enabled for a 
time unscrupulously to mislead the public " mind” (Smith, 
O. H„ pp. 680-82). 
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for the large sums he had embezzled from the revenues of his pro- 
vince, invited the Mughals to capture it. ‘ On the approach of the 
Imperial forces,’ says Lahori, ‘ Ali Mardan Khan conducted them 
into the fortress, and gave it up to them. . . . The Governor of 
Kabul was directed to proceed to Kandahar, and present a lac of 
rupees to Ali Mardan Khan. He was then to take the Khan to 
Kabul, and to send him under escort to the Imperial Court, with all 
his family and dependants. .. .All the country to Kandahar with 
its fortress was annexed to the Imperial dominions.’ 1 But this was 
only a short-lived triumph. 

When the ambitious Shah Abbas II came, to the throne, in 1642, 
Persia seemed determined to reconquer Kan- 
^_Loss of Kandar- dahar. Owing to the minority of the Shiah, 
however, the actual attack was not made until 
1648. Then, ‘it reached the ear of royalty (Shah Jahan), through 
the representations of Daulat Khlan, ruler of Kandahar, and Purdil 
Khan, Governor of Bust, that Shiah Abbas II, having come to the 
sacred city of Tus (Mashhad-i-Mukaddas) with intent to rescue the 
kingdom of Kandahar, had proceeded towards the confines of 
Khurasan, with all Iris matchlockoien and pioneers. It was, besides, 
reported that he had despatched men to Farah, Sistan, and other 
places,” to collect supplies of grain, and having sent on a party in 
advance to Qerat, was doing his utmost to block up the road on this 
side ; being well aware that, during the winter, owing to the quanti- 
ty of snow on the ground, the arrival of reinforcements from Hindu- 
stan by way of Kabul and Multan was inpracticable, he proposed 
advancing in this direction during that inclement season, and had 
despatched Shiah Kuli Beg, son of Maksud Beg, his as ex- 

peditiously as possibkT^ith a letter to Court, and further that indi- 
vidual in question had reached Kandahar, and, without halting 
more than! three days, had resumed his journey to the august 
presence. 

■ ‘ His Majesty, after hearing this intelligence, having summoned 
Allami Sadulla Khan from the metropolis, commanded him to write 
farmdns to all the nobles and mansabdars who were at their respec- 


1. Badshah-nama, E. & £>., op, cit, VII, p. 64. Ali Mardan IChan 
later, as we have seen, served in the Badakhshan campaign. He was. 
promoted qp to a rank of 7,000 zSt and sowar, and made successively 
Governor of the Punjab and Kashmir. The Ravi* Canal, 49 Krosh in 
length, near Lahore, was built during his governorship. 
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Live estates, jagirs, and homes, directing them to sbt out with all 
speed for Comt. It was likewise ordered that the astrologeis should 
determine the pioper moment for the depattuie of the workl-tia- 
versing camp from the metiopolis to the capitals Lahore and Kabul. 

' As soon as' it readied the royal ear, that .... the Shah had 

airived outside the fortress of Kandahar, and besieged it, the ever suc- 
cessful Prince Muhammad Aurangzeb BalTadur was appointed to proceed 
thither with Allami Sadulla Khan, and some of the chief officers of State, 
such as Bahadur Khan, Muza Raja Jai Singh, Rustam Khan, Raja 
Bithaldas, and Kalich Khan. Besides these, there were upwards of fifty 
individuals from amongst the nobles, and a vast number of mansabdars, 
akadis and archers, and matchlockmen — the whole number of whom, 
undei the regulation requiring them to bring one-fifth of, their respective 
rallies of fighting men into the field, would amount to 50,000 bpisemen, 
and according to the rule enforcing a fourth, to 60,000— as well as 10,000 
infantry, matchlock and rocket men, etc. It was ordeied that subsidiary 
grants of the money out of the State Exchequer should be made to the 
nobles and mansabdats holding idgtrs, who were appointed to serve in 
this expedition, at the rate of 100 rupees for every individual horseman, 
which would be a lac for every hundred (thousand ?) ; that to those 
who drew pecuniary stipends in place of holding jagirs, three montha' 
pay in advance should be disbursed ; and in like manner also to the 
akadis and matchlockmen, who numbered 5,000 hoise, should a similar 
advance be made ; so that they might not suffer any privations during 

the campaign from want of funds to meet their current expenses 

It was further commended that the ever-victorious army should hasten 
to Kabul via Bangash-i bala and Bangash-i payin, as they were the 
shortest routes, and thence proceed by way of Ghazni towards Kandahar.’ 

In spite of all these elaborate preparations, however, Kanda- 
har could not be retaken from the doughty Persians. 

\/‘ Some of the Mughal mansabdars, akadis, and matchlockmen too, 
having sprinkled the dust of treason on the heads of loyalty, entered 
into a league with them, and having come in front of the fort, declared 
that, in consequence of all the roads being closed, from the vast quantity 
•of snow on the ground, there was' no hope of the early arrival of succour, 
and that it was evident from the untiring efforts of the Kazalbashi, that 
they would very shortly capture the fort, and after its reduction by 
force and violence, neither would there be any chance of their own jjyes 
being spared, nor' of their off-spring being saved from captivity. The 
wretched Daulat Khan, who ought instantly to have extinguished the 
flames of this sedition with the water of the sword, showed an utter 

want of spirit, by contenting himself with offering advice in reply 

‘After the fortress of Kandahar had been besieged for three 
months and a half, so that grain and fodder were beginning to be 
scarce, notwithstanding the praiseworthy exertions qf, the faithful 
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servants of the Clown, owing to their having with them neither a 
siege tiain of battenng guns, noi ckillul aitilloiymen, the capture 
of the fortiess seemed as distant as evei. For these masons, and 
as the winter also was close at hand, a fa) man was issued to the 
illustrious Prince (Aurangzeb), to the effect that, as the 1 eduction 
of the fortress without the aid of heavy guns was impracticable, 
and theie was not now sufficient time lemaining for them to arrive 
in, he should defer its capture till a more convenient oppoitunity, 

and start for Hindustan with the “victoiious” troops the 

Prince did not deem it expedient to delay any longer, but in obedi- 
ence to the mandate worthy of all attentions, set out with the 
“ victoiious ” forces from Kandahar on the 8th of the month of 
Ramzan this year for Hindustan.’ 1 (Sept. 3, 1649) 

In May 1652, another effort was made to recover Kandahar, 
but with no better result. 4 His Majesty des- 
Kandahar SiegG ° £ P atc ^ Allarni with the multitudinous forces 

~ v< (resembling the waves of the sea), amounting 

together with the army serving in Kabul to" 50,000 cavalry and 
-10, 000 infantry, including musketeers, gunners, bombardiers, and 
rocketmen, for the puipose of conquering the country and fortress 
of Kandahar, Bust and Zamindawar. He was further accompanied 
by ten large and ferocious war-elephants, eight heavy and twenty 
light guns ; the latter of which carried two and two and a half 
sir (four and five lbs.) shot, and during an engagement, used to be 
advanced in front of the army ; twenty elephants carrying hathnals, 
and 100 camels with shuturnals, besides a well-replenished treasury, 
and other suitable equipments. He was instructed to repair by way 
of Kabul and Ghazni to Kandahar, and about 3,000 camels were 
employed in the transport of artillery stores, such as lead, powder 
and* iron shot 

‘ As it had been determined that the siege of the fortress should 
be commenced simultaneously with the arrival (of Aurangzeb) at 
Kandahar, the fortunate Prince, having finished marking out the 
positions that the royal forces were to occupy, invested the strong- 
hold that very day For two months, and eigh t da ys the 

flames of war burned fiercely, and on both sides numerous casual- 
ties occurred To be brief, the royalists used the most strenu- 

ous exertions, and laboured with unremitting zeal and assiduity in 


1. Shah fahdn-ndma, E, & D., op, tit, VII, pp. 86-96. 
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cairying forwaid the parallels and zigzags of attack,' and demolish- 
ing the crest of the parapet and the bastions. Nevertheless, as the 
fortress possessed immense strength and was filled with all the mili- 
tary weapons and stores required for an effective defence, their 
utmost efforts produced no impression, and, owing to the storm of 
shot and shell that poured on them like a shower of rain from the 
fort, they were unable to advance their f trenches beyond the spot they 
had already brought them to. (The artillery proved ineffective. 1 

‘ As soon as these particulars became known to His Majesty’s 
world-adoming understanding, and he was informed that the cap- 
ture of the fortress was at that period impracticable ; and it also 
reached the royal ear that the Uzbeks and Amans had come into 

the neighbourhood of Ghazni, and excited tumults, a farman 

was issued to the illustrious Prince (Aurangzeb) on the 4th of 
Shah an, to withdraw his forces from around the fortress, and, de- 
ferring its capture till some other period, to take his siege train 
along with him and set out for Court.’ 1 (July 9, 1652). 

Despite the failure of the first two attempts, Shiah Jahian re- 
solved to make yet another effort in 1653. But 
Third Siege of this time the command was entrusted to Prince 
Dilm instead of Aurangzeb. To follow Inayat 
Khan’s narrative: ‘As the Prince Buland Iqbal (Dana Shikob ) , 
after the return of the army from Kandahar, had guaranteed to 
conquer that territory, and with this view the provinces of Kabul 
and Multan had been bestowed upon him, His Royal Highness, on 
reaching the capital, applied himself to the task of making the 
requisite airangements for the campaign. In the course of three 
months and some days that he remained at Lahore, he made such 
profuse exertions, that what could not have been otherwise ac- 
complished in a year was effected in this short period. 

‘Among the siege train was a gun called Kishwar-knsha (dime-con- 
quering), and another Garh-bhanjan (fort-shattering), each of which 
carried an iron shot one man and eight sirs in weight (98 lbs.) ; apd 
they were worked by the gunners under the direction of Kasim KKn. 
There was also another large piece of ordnance that carried a shot of a 
man and sixteen sirs (1 cwt.), and was plied under the management of 
His! Royal Highness’s Mir-i-atish, as well as 30,000 cannon-balls, small 
and great. He also got ready 5,000 mans of gun-powder, and 2,500 of 
lead, measuring by Imperial weight, and 14,000 rockets, 


i T/t h «.w p TV nn r*if VTT rvn QQlIOI. 
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‘ Having likewise collected as many grain-dealers as weie procuiable, 
he made arrangements for the army commissariat and the safe arrival ol 
supplies. He then despatched a IcLter to Court, lepresenting that as 
the moment of starting was fixed for the 23id Rabi'u-l aiviual, and the 
preliminary ariangements for the campaign had been completed, if the 
royal forces appointed to this entei prise received their dismissal, he would 
set out for Kandahar. A mandate in the auspicious hand-writing was, 
therefore, issued, directing Ills’' Royal Highness to start off at the pie- 
determined moment by way of Multan, on which road provisions and 
forage weie abundant.’ 11 

Dara left Lahore on February 11, 1653, and arrived at Kanda- 
har on April 23, 1653. But a siege of over five months showed that, 
in spite of Dana’s pompous equipment, Kandahar could not be con- 
quered. A few minor fortresses were, no doubt, reduced, but the 
main objective remained unfulfilled. Again the old story repeated 
itself : 1 The winter began to set in, all the lead, powder, and 
cannon-balls were expended, and neither was there any forage left 
in the meadows, nor provisions with the army. A faimdn likewise 
was issued to this effect, that, as the winter was close at hand, and 
they had already been long detained in Kandahar, if the reduc- 
tion of the fortress could not be effected just at once, they might 
stay if necessary some short time longer ; or otherwise return im- 
mediately Not one of the royalist commanders proposed stay-i 

ing any longer. The Prince Buland Iqbal consequently, on 15th! , 
2i-l ka’da this year, set out from Kandahar for Hindusthan.’ (Sep-1 
tember 27, 1653). 

Despite his colossal failure, Prince Daria was magnificently 
rewarded. ‘On the 8th of Rabi’u-s sani this year (1653-4), being 
the expiration of the sixty-fifth lunar year of His Majesty’s age, 
a festival was celebrated with exceeding splendour, and was attended 
with the usual ceremonies. In this sublime assembly the Emperor 
kindly conferred on the Prince Buland Iqhal a handsome khilat 
with a gold-embroidered vest, studded with valuable diamonds 
round the collar ; on both sleeves, and the skirts, pearls had been 
sqgjn, and it was worth 50,000 ; and also a sarband compound of a 
single ruby of the purest water, and two magnificent pearls, of the 
value of a lac and 70,000 rupees, and a donation of thirty lacs 
besides. He also distinguished, His Royal Highness by the lofty title 
of Shah Buland Iqbal, which had been applied exclusively to him- 

1. ShSh Jahm^mma, E. & D., op. cit„ VII, pp. 101-2. 
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self during his late Majesty’s reign ; and since in the days of his 
Princehood a chair had been placed at the Empetor’s suggestion 
opposite to the thionc for him to sit on, he now in like manner 
directed his Royal Highness to seat himself on a golden chair that 
had been placed near the sublime throne.’ 1 

“ Trustworthy estimates,” writes V. A. Smith, “ place the cost 
of the three sieges of Kandahar (1649, 1652, 1653) at 12 ‘crores,’ 
or 120 millions of rupees, more than half of the annual income of 
the empire, which is stated to have been 22 ‘crores’, or 220 mil- 
lions of rupees, in 1648. During Shiah Jablan’s reign the value of 
the rupee in English curiency was usually taken at 2s. 3d. The 
imperial levenue, therefoie, may be reckoned as 24^ millions of 
pounds sterling, oi, in round figures, as about 25 'millions.” 2 

IV. THE DECCAN 

The history of Mughal relations with the Deccan has already 
been narrated up to the commencement of Shah Jahan’s reign. 
Alcbar had annexed JKhajadesh. -in. J599, and captured Asirgarh in 
1601, when he was suddenly called to the north on account of 
Salim’s rebellion. He had also secured Berar which was then a 
part of the Niziam-shahi dominion of Ahmadnagar. Jahangir, in 
spite of his prolonged and elaborate campaigns in the Deccan, was 
unable to make any headway in the South. This was partly due 
to the quarrels among the Mqgfial generals, on the one hand, and 
tlie intrepid opposition of Malik Ambar (d. 1626), the Abyssinian 
minister of Ahmadnagar, 'oh die other. However, thanks to the 
ability and prestige of Shah Jahlan, the status quo was maintained. 
The Deccan, too, had been the refuge of many a rebel against the 
Empire, Shiah Jahlan himself had sought shelter there, with Malik 
Ambar and the King of Golkonda, during his rebellion as a prince. 
At the commencement of his reign the same story was repeated by 
Jajhar and Khlan Jahan Lodi in the course of their insurrections, 
To prevent further repetitions of this nature, as well as to purShe 
his ancestral policy to its logical conclusion, therefore, Shah Jahan 
felt it necessary to subdue the three Deccan kingdoms of Ahmad- 
nagar, Bijapur, and Golkonda. 


1. Shah Jahan-nfima, E, & D. op. cit., VII, pp. 102, 104-5. 

2. Smith, O. H„ p. 403. 
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The reduction of Ahmadnagar became comparatively easy 
owing to the treacherous conduct of its officeis, 
Ahmadnagar. particularly Falh Kbian, the unworthy son of 
Malik Ambar. When this great Abyssinian 
died in 1626, the Mughal possessions in the Deccan included 
Khlandesh, Berar, parts of Balaghat. and the foit of Ahmadnagai. 
But during the disturbed stale of the empire in the last year of 
Jahangir’s reign, tire Nizam Shjah Murtaza II had virtually reac- 
quired much of his lost territory, with the connivance ol the peccant - 
Mughal governor, Khan Jahan. When the latter, in the early years 
of Shah Jahlan, made matters worse by his rebellion, a systematic 
campaign was launched against Ahmadnagai (then including 
Aurangabad, Jalna, Nasik, Baglana, and Kalyan). Azam JKhan, 
the Mughal commander, captured Dharur and Kandahar, and, 
though his attempt at Parenda was foiled by a combination of 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar forces, their guerilla tactics, and the 
shortage of supplies, he succeeded in devastating the whole country 
and threatened the extinction of the Nizam-shalil altogether. The 
internal weakness of the Sultanate enabled the Mughals to achieve 
their end without much trouble. 

Path Khan had been imprisoned for a second time, for his 
contumacious conduct, by Murtaza II. But the present crisis and 
the entreaties of Murtaza's wife, who was Fath Khan’s sister, ob-j 
tained his lelease and reappointment as Vakil and Peshwa. The?'' 
superseded officer, Muqarrab Khan, on this account went over to 
the enemy who rewarded him with the title of Ruslam Khan. Fath 
Khan showed his gratitude and patriotism by imprisoning his own 
master and writing to Asaf Khan, 'informing him that he had 
placed Nizam Shah in confinement on account of his evil character J 
and his enmity to the Imperial throne, for which act he hoped to } 
receive some mark of favour. In answer he was told that if he 
wished to prove his sincerity, he should rid the world of such a 
wicked being. On receiving this direction, Fath Khan secretly made 
away with Nizlam Shah, but gave out that he had died a natural 
death. He placed Nizam Shah’s son Husain, a lad ten years old, 
on the throne as his successor. He reported these facts to the 
Imperial Court, and was directed to send the jewels and valuables 
of the late King, and his own eldest son as a hostage.’ 1 Though 


1. Badshah-nama, E. & D., op. cit., p. 27. 
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Fath KhSn Icrapoiised for a time to fulfil this, he ultimately yielded] 
and sent to the Emperor 30 elephants, 9 horses, and jewellery worths 
8,00,000 rupees. He also read the khutba, and stiuck coins in jl 
Shiah Jahan’s name, upon which Shah Jahan left Burhanpur, onf 
March 6, 1632, and returned to the capital. 

“ With Shahjahlan’s return to the North, the first stage in the 
subjugation of Ahmadnagar came to a close . . .Mainly, two con- 
siderations affected Shah jahan’s decision to return to the North;! 
first the outbieak of severe famine 1 which drained his resources { 
and inconvenienced his men, and second, the death of his beloved, 
wife, Mumtaz Mahal, which grieved him intensely. 2 He was dis- 
gusted with the Deccan and was unwilling to remain there. It was 
a human frailty which overcame him on this occasion, otherwise 
he seldom left things half done.” 3 

But very soon Daulatabad proved the storm-centre of a fresh 
struggle. A dispute arose between Fath Khan and Shiahu (whose 


1, Lahofi’s account of this famine is as follows During the past 
year no rain had fallen in the territories of the Balaghat, and the drought 
had been especially severe about Daulatabad. In the pres'ent year also 
there had been a deficiency in the bordering countries and a total want 
in the Dalchin and Gujarat. The inhabitants of these two countries 
were reduced to the direst extremity. Life was offered for a loaf, but 
none would buy ; rank was to be sold for a cake, buL none cared for it ; 
the ever-bounteous hand was now stretched out to beg for food ; and 
the feet which had always trodden the way of contentment walked about! 
only in seaich of sustenance. For a long time dog’s flesh was sold for// 
goat’s flesh, and the pounded bones of the dead weie mixed with floua 
and sold. When this was discovered the sellers were brought to justice. 
Destitution at length reached such a pitch that men began to devour 
each other, and the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. The num- 
bers of the dying caused obstructions in the roads, and every man whose 
-dire sufferings did not terminate in death and who retained the power 
to move, ^wandered off to the towns and villages of other countries. Those 
lands which had beeri famous for their fertility and plenty now retained 
no trace of productiveness.' The relief measures will be considered later. 
(E. & D„ op. tit., p. 24) . 

2, She was, it will be remembered, the daughter of ApaL-Kban, and 
hetmeJi liur Jaha n’s niece- At the time of her death she was about 40 
years ofa^eTand HScT borne her husband eight sons and six daughters. 
Their married life of 19 years was unique in its happiness. She was 
deeply loved by Shah JahSn for whom she was really a guide, philosopher 
and friend. Her sudden deatli during the fourteenth childbirth, at Bur- 
hanpur, shocked and Stupefied her husband. He did not appear at the 
fcefokha for a week, and despised luxuries for two years'. Like the Prisoner 
of Chiton’s, his hair suddenly turned white, Shiah Jahan lived for 35 
yearS more to mourn her irreparable loss. 'Empire has no sweetness, 
life itself has no relish left for me now,’ he declared. His abiding love 
found its eternal monument in the Taj, perhaps the most unique enshrine- 
ment of a lover’s heart vet to be seen in this world. «■ 

3, Saksena, op. tit, p. 138. 
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allegiance to the Mughals has been previously mentioned) over cer- 
tain grants of jagirs which were claimed by both. Consequently, 
Shiahu, with the aid of the Bijapuris, prepared to besiege Path Khan 
in Daulatabad. ‘ The latter was much incensed against the Nizam- 
shahls, and had no faith in them ; so he wrote to KMn-khanan 
Mahabat Khan, informing him that Shahuji Bhonsla was preparing 
to bring a force from Bijapur against him, and that as the fortress 
was ill-provisioned, there was great probability of its being taken, 
unless Mahabat Khan came to his assistance. If the Khlan came 
quickly, he would surrender the fortress, and would himself pioceed 
to the Imperial Court. 

‘ The Khan-lchanan accordingly sent forward his son, Khan-zaman, 

with an advance force, and he himself followed on the 9th Jimadct-s 

sani ' He reached Daulatabad on March 1, 1633. In the meantime, the 

Bijapur army met with a leverse at the hands of Khan-zaman, and ‘ so 

they made offers of an arrangement to Fath Khan. They offered to leave 
the fortress in his possession, to give him three lacs of pagodas in cash,) 
and to throw provisions into the fort. That ill-starred foolish fellow, I 
alluied by these promises, bioke his former engagement (with the Mu- ^ 
ghals), and entered into an alliance with them. When Khan-klianan, 
,who was at Zafamagar, was informed of these pioceedings, he wrote to 
Khan-zaman, directing liim to make every exertion for the reduction of , 
the fortress, and for the punishment of the traitor and the Bijapuris.’ I 
When Khan-khanan joined his son in the attack on Daulatabad, and 
-stormed the fortress with shot and shell, Fath Khan ' woke up from his 
sleep of heedlessness and security. He saw that Daulatabad could not 
resist the Imperial arms and the vigour of the Imperial commander. To ’ 
save the honour of his own and Nizam Shah’s women, he sent his eldest / 
son Abdti-r Rasul to Khan-khanan (laying the blame of his conduct on $ 
Shahuji and the Adil-khanis) . He begged for forgiveness and for a 
week’s delay to enable him to remove his and Nizam Shah’s family from 
the fortress, while his sdn remained as a hostage in Khan-khanan’s power. 

} Khan-khanan had compassion on his fallen condition, granted him safety, 
i and kept his son as a hostage. Fath Khan asked to be supplied with 
the meansl of carrying out his family and property, and with money for 
expenses. Khan-khanan sent him his own elephants and camels 1 and 
several litters, also ten lacs and fifty thousand rupees in cash, belonging 
to >he Slate, and demanded the surrender of the fortress 1 . Fath Khan 
sent the keys to Khan-khanan, and Set about preparing his own depar- 
ture. Khan-khanan then placed trusty guards over the gates. 

’ On the 19th of Zi-l hijja, FathJKhan came out of the fort and 
delivered it up (June 17, 1633). The fortress consisted of nirie different 
Works, five upon the low ground, and four upon the top of the hill. 1 

1. The i BadshSh-wma gives the following description of Daulat- 
abad r— > 
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These with the guns and all the munitions of war y/eie r surrendered, . , . 
Khan-khanan went into the fortress, and had the khutba read in the 
Emperor's name.' The boy prince Nizam Shah was taken captive and 
imprisoned in the fortress of Gwalior. ‘ The crimes of Path Khan were 
mercifully pardoned ; he was admitted into the Imperial service, and 
received a khilat and a grant of two lacs of rupees per annum. His 
property also was relinquished to him, but that of Nizam Shah was 
confiscated.' 1 (Sept. 21, 1633.) f 

Although this event virtually extinguished the Nizam-shahl 
dytaasty for ever, it did not mean the total subjugation of Ahmad- 
nagar at once. The Nizam-shahl and Adil-shahi officers still held 
out in some outposts which they would not surrender without a 
struggle. More than others, Shiahuji, with his strong hold on 
J ur 5Bh r > Poona, and Chakan, now proved as intrepid and resource- 
ful as Malik Ambar had been in the previous reign. He created 
a Tot faineant round whom he tried to rally all the Deccani forces, 
both Nizam-shlahi and Adil-shlahi. 2 But the Mughals proved too 
strong for him ; and he had to yield fort, after fort to them. 
Murtaza Khan, governor of Daulatabad, Allah Vardi Khan, go- 
vernor of Painghlat, Khan Dauran, Khan Zaman, and other Mughal 
generals J hunted Shahu from place to placed Finally, Shah Jahan 
himself left Agra on Sept. 21, 1635, to direct the operations and 
reached Burhanpur in January, 1636. One by one Shiahu’s sup- 
porters and allies were either won over or neutralised by bribes and 


‘ The old name of the fortress of Daulatabad was 1 Defi-gir, or Dhara- 
gar. It stands upon a rode which towers to the sky. In circumference 
it measures 5,000 legal gaz, and the rock all round it scraped so carefully, 
from the base of the fort to the level of the water, that a snake or an 
ant would ascend it with difficulty. Around it there is a moat forty 
yards in width, and thirty in depth, cut into the solid rock. In the 
heart of the rock there is a dark and tortuous passage, like the ascent 
of a minaret, and a light is required therein broad daylight, The steps 
Tire cut in the rock itself, and the bottom is closed by an iron gate. It 
is by this road and way that the fortress is entered. By the passage a 
large iron brazier had been constructed, which, when necessary, could be 
placed in the middle of it, and a fire being kindled in this brazier, its 
heat would effectually prevent all progress. The ordinary means of be- 
sieging a fort by mines, sabats, etc,, are of no avail against it.’ (E. &1D., 
op. cit.i ;p, 41). s ^ ’ 

1. Ibid., pp, 36-43. 

., 2 ' ‘ Nizamu-l Mmk was in confinement in the fort of Gwalior but 

Sahh,’ says Lahorl, and other turbulent Nizamu-1 Mulkis, 
y °-k the F?® 18 family to whom they gave the title oE 
Nimmu-t Malk. They had got possession of some of the Nizam’s tern- 

& d : oppo to 1116 imperiai (E. 

3. Khan -khan an Mafiabat Khan died at this stage. 
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threats. Udgir, Ausa, MShuli, and other fastnesses soon fell into. 
Mughal hands. The account of this campaign given in tire Bad ~ 
shah-ndma is as follows : — 

' Now that the Emperor was near Daulatabad, he determined to send 
Khan-dauran, Khan-zaman, and Shayhta Khan, at the head of thiee 
different divisions, to punish these lebels, and in the event of Adil Khan 
failing to co-operate with them, they were ordered to attack and ravage 

his territories Khan-dauran’s force consisted of about 20,000 horse, 

and he was sent towaids Kandhar and Nander, which join the terri- 
tories of Golkonda and Bijapur, with directions to ravage the country 
and to besiege the forts of Udgir and Us'a, two of the strongest forts in 

those parts . . Khan-zanian’s foice also consisted of about 20,000 men. 

He was directed to proceed to Ahmednagar, and subdue the native terri- 
tory of Sahu, which lies in Chamar-gonda and Ashti near to Ahmadnagar. 
After that he was to release the Konlcan from the grasp of Sahu, and 
upon receipt of instructions' he was to attack and lay jvaste the country 
of Adil Khan 

It now became known that Adil Khan, misled by evil counsels, and 
unmindful of his allegiance had secretly sent money to the commandant 
of forts Udgir and Usa. He had also sent Khairiyat Khan with a force 
to protect those two forts, and had commissioned Randaula to support 
Sahu. Incensed with these acts, the Emperor sent a force of about 

10,000 men under Saiyid Khanjaban, to chastise him. Orders were 

given that he and Khan-dauran and Khan-zaman should march into the 
Bijapur territories in three different directions, to pievent Randaula from 
joining Sahu, and to ravage the country from end to end. If Adil Khan i 
should awake from his heedless stupidity, and should pay proper obedi-l 
ence, they were to hold their hands ; if not, they were to make every ' 
exertion to crush him cvf’t* 

'Mukarramant Khan, the Imperial envoy, approached Bijapur, and 
Adil Khan, fearing the consequences of showing disobedience, came forth 
from the city of five kos to meet him, and made great show of submis- 
sion and respect But the envoy soon discovered that, although he 

made all these outward demonstrations through feai, he was really desir- 
ous of exciting disturbances and offering opposition. He made a report 
to this effect, and upon his arrival, the Imperial order was* given to kill 
and ravage as much as possible in the Bijapur territories. 

^When Abdu-1 Latif, the envoy to Golkonda, approached the city, 
Kutbu-1 Mullc came forth five Kos to receive him, and conducted him to 

the city with great honour He had the khutba read aloud in the 

name of the Emperor ; he several times attended when khutba was read, 

' and bestowed gifts upon the reader, and he had coins struck in the 
Empet-or’s name, and sent specimens of them to Court.’ 

Adil Khian, /Hiding that his territory was ravaged by 
% the Mughal armies, at last submitted. ‘ He agreed to pay 
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a tribute equivalent to twenty lacs in jewels, elephants, etc., 
and engaged that if Sahu leturned and surrendered, Junir 
and tire other forts in the Nizamshiahli territory to the 
Imperial officers, he would take him into his service ; but 
if Sahu did not do so, he would assist the Imperial forces 

in reducing the forts and punishing Sahu There was, 

therefore, no reason for the Emperor’s staying any longer, and 
would be a great favour if he (Shah Jahan) would proceed^ to the 
capital, so that the raiyats and people of Bijapur might return 
peacefully to their avocations. The Emperor graciously consented, 
and resolved to go and spend the rainy season at Mandu. Adil 
Khan’s tribute,. .. .arrived, and was accepted. The Emperor con- 
firmed to him the territory of Bijapur and the fortress of Parenda, 
which had formerly belonged to Nizamu-I Mulk, but the comman- 
dant had surrendered to Adil Khan for a bribe. He also confirmed 
to him all the country of Kokan on the sea-shore, which had been 
formerly held half by him and half by Nizamu-1 Mulk.’ 
(May 6, 1636.) 

‘ On the 3rd Zi-l hijfo tire Emperor appointed Prince Aurangzeh 
to the government of the Dakhin. This coun- 
Aurangzeb’s try contains 64 forts, 53 of which are situated 
( 1636-44 ) Yalty on > tlle remaining 11 are in the plain. It 
it divided into four subas : 1. Daulalabad, with 
Ahmadnagar and other districts, which they call the suba of the 
Dakhin. The capital of this province, which belonged to Nizamu-1 
Mulk, was formerly Ahmadnagar, and afterwards Daulatabad. 2. 
Telingana, This is situated in the suba of BaLaghat. 3. Khandesh. 
The fortress of this province is Asir, and the capital is Burhlanpur, 
situated four kos from Asir. 4. Berar. The capital of this pro- 
vince is Ellichpur, and its famous fortress is called Gawil. It is 
built on the top of a hill, and is noted above all the fortresses in 
that country for strength and security. The whole of the third 
province and a part of the fourth is in the Payin-ghiat. The *jom& 
or total revenue of the four provinces is two Arabs of dams, equi- 
valent to five' crores of rupees Both from a civil and military 
point of view,, Aurangzeb’s appointment proved particularly happy 
for the Empire. 

‘ Sahu had declined entering the service of Adil Khan, and 


shahii’s sub- „ refused to surrender Junir and the other fort- 
rnission ' resses to the Imperial officers. Adil Khan, 
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therefore, sent his forces, under the command of Randaula, 
to co-operate with the Imperial army in the destiuction of 
Sahu, and the reduction of his fortresses.' This was accom- 
plished at last by Khan-zaman, who, however, succumbed at the end 
of this struggle and died at Daulatabad ‘ from a complication of 
diseases of long standing. .Shayista Khan was appointed to 
succeed him in his command.’ 

Accoiding to Abdu-1 Hamid Lahori, whose narrative we have fol- 
lowed so fai, 1 When the place (Mahuli) was hard pressed, Sahu wrote 
repeatedly to Khan-zatnan, offering to surrender the fortress' on condi- 
tion of being received into the Imperial service. He was informed that 
if he wished to save his life, he must come to terms with Add Khan, for 
such was the Emperor's) command. He was also advised to be quick 
in doing so, if he "wished to escape from the swords of the besiegers. So 
he was compelled to make his submission to Adil Khan, and he besought 
that a treaty might be made with him. After the arrival of the treaty, 
he made some absurd inadmissible demands, and withdrew from the 
agreement he had made. But the siege was pressed on, and the final 
attack drew near, when Sahu came out of the fort and met Randaula 
half way down the hill, and surrendered himself with the young Nizam. 
He agreed to enter the service of Adil Khan, and to surrender the fortress 

of Junir and the other forts to Imperial generals Accordingly, the 

forts of Junir, Trimbak, Tringafwari, Haris, Judhan, Jund and Harsira, yrere 

delivered over to Khan-zaman Randaula under the order of Adil 

Khan placed the young Nizam in the hands of Khan-zaman, and then 
went to Bijapur, accompanied by Sahu. The last of the Nizam Shahs, 
here referred to, >vas also imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior, where there- 
were two other of the Nizams — one of whom was made prisoner at the 
capture of Ahmadnagar in the reign of Jahangir, and the other at the 
downfall of Daulatabad in the present reign.’ 1 

This brought about the final extinction of the Nizam -shahl 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar. “Thus after forty years of strife (1595- 
1636),” writes Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, “the affairs of the Deccan 
were at last settled. The position of the Emperor was asserted' 
beyond challenge, his boundaries clearly defined, and his suzerainty 
over the southern kingdoms formally established.” 2 

^ The abject surrender of Kutb Shiah to the imperious demands 
of Shah Jahan, described above, was due to 
Rua, several causes. In the first place, the Kutb- 

shahl had felt the might of the Mughal arms as early as 1629, when 
Bakir Khan, the Imperial Governor of Orissa, captured the strategic 


1. Ibid., pp. Sl-61. 

2. Sarkar, History of Amangzeb, I, p. 41. 
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stronghold of Mansurgarh in the north of the kingdom, This was 
followed, a year later, by the invasion of Telingana by Naziri Khan, 
the seizure of Kandliar, 1 and the reduction of ncaily a third of 
that province. Secondly, Golkonda was weakened by her internal 
squabbles. Mir Jumla, a Persian adventurer from Aidistan, who 
started life as a jeweller, had entered-, the service of Kutb Shah, 
and risen to the position of the prime-minister. Ultimately, by 
virtue of his ability also as a general, he threatened to usurp the 
throne itself. Mir Jumla, ‘ in whose hands was the entire adminis- 
tration of Kutub-1 Mulk’s kingdom,’ according to the Shah Jahan- 
nama ‘had, after a seveie struggle with the Karnatakis, brought 
under subjection, in addition to a powerful fort, a tract of countiy 
measuring 150 -fees in length, and 20 or SO in breadth, and yielding 
a revenue of 40 Ztfcs of rupees. It also contained mines teeming 
with diamonds, and no one of Kutbu-1 Mulk’s ancestors had ever 
been able to gain possession of any portion of it Having destroyed 
several strong forLs built by the Karniatakis, he had brought this 
country into his power.' 2 His jealous master fearing Mir Jumla’s 
growing power imprisoned his son. So, Mir Jumla appealed to the 
Mughal Court for intervention. 

Tire ambitious and aggressive Aurangzeb, who had been 
viceroy in the Deccan for eight years, from 
Aurangzeb’s se- 1636 to 1644, was again in the south at this 

/irco V c^ royalty time. In 1637 he had gone to the capital for 

his own marriage with Dilr a§_^UQ-.-. JBegurp , 
daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan. Again in 1644 he went to Agra 
to see his sister Jahanara who was dangerously ill, being accidentally 
burnt, her skirts having caught fire over a candle. “She hovered 

1. ‘Naziri Klian had been placed in. command of a force, with ins- 
tructions to conquer the kingdom of Telingana. He resolved upon re- 
ducing the fort of Kandhar (about 75 miles, east of Dharur, and 25 
miles sOuth-west of N&nder), which was exceedingly strong, and the most 

famous one of that country The garrison kept up a discharge of 

rockets, mortars, stones and granades, hut the storming parties pressed 
•on. The conflict raged from mid-day till sunset, but the wall of the 
fortress was not sufficiently levelled and the defenders kept up sueff’a 
heavy fire that the assailantsi were forced to retire. At night the trenche9 
were' carried forward, and preparations were made for firing tire other 

mines. The garrison saw that the place must fall, and made offers 

of surrender, which were accepted, and the Imperial troops took posses- 
sion of the fortress , The siege had lasted for four months and 19 

days, and the place fell on the 15th Shawwal.’ Badshah-nama, E. & D., 
op„. rit., VII, pp. 25-7) . 

- .®* & tit-, P- 108. Karnatakis here mean the subjects of 

-* nf thf> Viiavanaear dynasty. 
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'between life and death for four months, and was not finally cured 
until November.” 1 '4/IysteriousIy enough, when Aurangzeb was still 
in Agra, he was superseded in the South, and after a little over eight 
months sent to Gujarat (Feb. 16, 1645). ' In January, 1647, he 
was transferred to Balkh, Badakhshan and Kandahar, whence, foi 
no fault of his, he had to return discomfited in 1652. v " Auiangzeb’s 
pride was mortified, and he desired to ledeem his reputation by 
persisting in the futile north-western campaign. But Shah Jahian 
had lost faith in him ; he said, ‘ If I had believed you capable of 
faking Kandahar, I should not have recalled your army.’ Never- 
theless, as Lane-Poole has observed, the campaigns in Afghanistan 
and beyond the Hindukush, “ were of the greatest service to Aurang- 1 
zeb. They put 'him in touch with the Imperial army, and enabled^ 
him to prove his courage and tactics in the eyes of the best soldiers 
In the land. The generals learnt to appreciate him at his true value, 
and the men discovered that their prince was as cool and steady a 
leader as the best officer in India. He had gone over the moun- 
tains a reputed devotee, with no military record to give him prestige. 
He came back an approved general : a prince, whose wisdom, cool- 
ness, endurance, and resolution had been tested and acclaimed in 
three arduous campaigns. The wars over the north-west frontier 
had ended as such wars have ended since, but they had done for ( 
Aurangzeb what they did for Stewart and Roberts : they placed 
their leader in the front rank of Indian generals." 2 

Such was Aurangzeb when he assumed, for a second time, the 
viceroyalty of tire Deccan (1653). Though he lingered for about 
nine months at Burhanpur, enthralled by the charms of Hina Rai 
- alias Zainabadi Mahal, he soon took up his headquarters at Daulat- 
•abad, and set about improving the economic condition of his new 
charge. This, however, we shall consider a little later. With his 
economic resources considerably increased by his wise fiscal reforms, 
burning for an opportunity to restore his prestige with his father 
by some fresh conquests, and not a little enthused at the prospect 
oT striking a blow at the heretical Shia Sultans of the Deccan, 
Aurangzeb grasped the occasion provided by the invitation of Mir 


1. Smith, 0. H., p. 401. Smith discredits the familiar story of the 
English surgeon, Gabriel Boughton (Bowden), having cured the Princess 
jn return for trade privileges for the E. I. Co. Boughton did not proceed 
to Agra until 164?, when Jahanara had already got* well. (Ibid., n. 1) 

2. Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, pp. 346-47. 
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Jumla, with great alacrity. Determined and aggressive Imperial- 
ism was never at a loss for excuses ! 

Golkonda was in arrears of tribute. Abdu-lla Kutb Shah was 
ordered to make good the dues at once. He was also asked to 
release the interned members of Mr Jumla’s family. But the real 
attitude and intentions of Aurangzeb are revealed in his unmistak- 
able mandate to his son, Muhammad Sultan, whom he sent in 
advance. 

' Qutb-ul-Mulk is a coward and will probably offer no resistance. 
Surround his 1 palace with your artilleiy and also post a detachment to 
bar his flight to Golkonda. But before doing so, send a carefully chosen 
messenger to him, saying, “ I had so long been expecting that you 
would meet me and hospitably ask me to stay with you. But, as 1 you 
have not done so, I have myself come to you.' 1 Immediately on deliver- 
ing this message, attack him impetuously, and, if you can manage it, 
lighten Ms neck oj the burden oj his head.. The best means of achieving 
this plan are cleverness, promptitude, and lightness of hand,” 1 

Though Kutb Shah’s neck was not lightened of the burden of 
his head, the expected happened. The fabulous riches of Golkonda 

I were plundered, and Aurangzeb, who joined his son on Feb. 6, 1656, 
would have wholly annexed the kingdom, but for Shah Jahan’s 
countermanding farmdn! Accordingly, the siege was laised on 30th 
March. Peacq_wa§ concluded with the Kutb Shah, whose daughter 
was also married to Aurangzeb’s son, Muhammad Sultan, who (by 
a secret understanding) was to succeed Abdu-lla on the throne of 
Golkonda ; considerable remissions were made in the tribute due 
from the Kutb Shah ; the district of Rangir (Manikdrug and 1 
Chinoor) was ceded to the Empire ; and Mir Jumla was admitted 
into the Imperial service, given tire title of Muazzam Khan with 
rank of 6,000 and on the death of Sadullah Khan appointed prime- 
minister of Shah Jahan. “ The deceased minister,” according to- 
Smith, “although unfortunate in his military adventures, was re- 
puted one of the best Muhammadan administrator whom India 
has known.” 2 

For twenty years, since the treaty of 1636, Bijapur had enjoyed 
considerable prosperity under her able Sultan 
Bijapur. Muhammad Adil Shah. But, unfortunately, 


1. Sarkar, Aurangzeb, I, p. 208. The Court historian Inayat Khan, 
however, puts the. blame on Kutb Shah who, according to him, 'under 
the, influence < of the fumes of arrogance, would not ljeedf etc.’ (E, Si 
D., op. cit., pp. 1 09-10) , , 

** ^-..^ 1 : s\ u „ At*? 
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this great ruler died on Nov. 4, 1656, leaving his kingdom to his 
eighteen years old son and factions. Aurangzeb, ever watchful for 
an opportunity, obtained permission from Shah Jahan ‘to settle the 
affairs of Bijapur in any way he thought fit.’ Though Bijapur was 
not a vassal state, he put forward a claim to settle its succession 
on the absurd plea that the boy-Sultan was not the son of his pre- 
decessor but only an obscure pretender. 

The Mughal armies once again flooded the Adil-sh'ahl territory. 
Mir Jumla was called from the noith to co-operate with Aurangzeb. 
The important fortress of Bidar (which had come into the posses- 
sion of Bijapur in 1609) was the first to be besieged. 

‘ This strong fortress y/as 4,500 yards (ilara) in circumference, and 
twelve yards high„; and it had thiee deep ditches twenty-five yards (uaz) 
wide, and fifteen yards deep, cut m the stone. The Prince (Aurangzeb) 
went out with Muazzam Khan (Mir Jumla) and leconnoitred the fort 
on all sides. He SeLtled the places for the lines of approach, and named 
the forces which were to maintain them. Notwithstanding the heavy 
fire kept up from the bastions and the citadel, in the course of ten days 
Muazzam Khan and the other brave commanders pushed their guns up 
to the very edge of the ditch and began to fill it up. Several times 
the garrison sallied forth and made fierce attacks upon the trenches, but 
each time they were driven back with, a great loss in killed and wounded 

' At the end of March, 1657, however, Bidar fell after a gallant 

resistance. 'The commandant of the fortress 1 * (Sidi Marjan), with great 
humility, sued for quarter and as he was mortally wounded and unable 
to move, he sent his sons with the keys of the fortress. They were 
graciously received by the Prince who presented them with khilats , and ; 
promised them the Imperial favour. On the day after giving up the’ i 
keys, the Prince entered the city, and proceeding to a mosque which 
had been built 200 years before, in the reign of the Bahmani SuMns, 

he caused the khutba to be read in the name of the Emperor This 

strong fortress was thus taken in twenty-s'even days. Twelve lacs of 
rupees in money, and eight lacs of rupees in lead, gun-powder, stores, 
and other munition of fortress', were obtained, besides two hundred and 
thirty guns. 111 

1. ‘ Bidar is a pleasant, well built city,’ writes the same chronicler, 

‘ apd stands on the borders of Telingana. It is related in the historians 

of Hindustan, that Bidar was the seat of government of the Rais of the 
Dakhin, and that the Rais of the Kamatak, Mahiitta (Country), and 
Telingana were subject to the Rai of Bidar. Daman (Damayanti), the 
beloved of King Nala of Malva, whose story Shaikh Faizi has told in 
the poem entitled Nal a Daman, was daughter of Bhim Sen, the marzban 
of Bidar. Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Tughlak, first subdued the 
place. After that it passed into the hands of the Bahmanis, and subse- 
quently into the gpssession of the Kings of Bijapur. By the favour of 
God, it now forms part of the Imperial dominions.* Amal-i Salih, E. & 
D., op. cit„ VII, pp. 124-6, 
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Next, ‘Intelligence reached the ihince that large bodies of the forces 
of Aclil Khan were collecting at Kulbarga, and preparing for war. He 
consequently sent Mahabat Khan, with 15,000 well-mounted cavalry to 
chastise these fmces, and not to leave one trace of cultivation in that 
country. Every building and habitation was to be thrown down, and 
the land was to be made a dwelling for the owls and kites. . . .Mahabat 
Khan (II) then ravaged Kalyam, and continued his march. Every day 
the black-coated masses of the enemy appeared in the distance, but they 
continued to retreat ’i 

Kalyam, the ancient capital of the Chalukyas (40 miles west 
of Bidar), was besieged by the Mughals in May, 1657 ; it capitu- 
lated, after a brave defence, on 1st Aug. 1657. Now the road to 
Bijapur lay open to the invaders. But, as in the case of Golkonda 
before, Shah Jahan at the nick of the moment called off the cam- 

n 

paign. Peace, however, left Bidar, Kalyani, and Parcnda in the 
possession of the Mughals. The Sultan also agreed to pay an 
indemnity of 1£ crores, a third of which was remitted by Shah 
Jahan. The illness of Shah Jahan and the ensuing disorders soon 
changed the whole face of affairs. 

The sickening tale of the fratricidal war of succession need not 
detain us long. Though it lasted only a little 
Disputed Sue- i ess than a year, from tire illness of Shah 
Jahan, in September 1657, to the coronation of 
Aurangzeb, in July 1658, its trailing cloud of crime cast a portent- 
ous shadow over the future of the Empire. Kamran, Askari, Hindal, 
Hakim, Salim, Khusru, and Khurram had all been guilty of rebel- 
lion against their own ruling house. Humiayun, otherwise humane, 
had been forced into a fratricidal war in spite of himself by the 
treachery of his brothers ; Jahangir, out of sheer impatience, had 
opened a dark chapter in the history of the Mughal Empire for 
the emulation of his successors ; Shah Jahan had secured his throne 
by the virtual murder of his brothers Khusru, Parviz, Shahriyiar, 
and other relations. Aurangzeb was only following too closely the 
examples of his predecessors. The unfortunate, though perhaps 
unconscious, motto of the house seemed to be : ‘ Kingship knows yo 
kinship ’ ; the watchword of the brothers who were now at death - 
grips with one another appeared to be : * takht ya takhta ’ — either 
crown or coffin. 

Princes Dara Shikoh, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and Murad were all 
uterine brothers. Their ages were respectively 43,. 41, 30, and 33 
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years, at the time of this fateful struggle. The eldest seemed to 
.be the fathei’s favourite, and would have normally succeeded to 
the throne. Though he spent most of his time at the Capital with 
Shah Jahan, he was nominally the viceroy of the Punjab and the 
North-Western Provinces. Shuja was governor of Bengal and 
Orissa ; Aurangzeb of the Deccan ; and Murad of Gujarat. All four 
were reputed soldiers, though each of the other three yielded the 
palm to Aurangzeb in point of steadiness and strength of character, 
astuteness, and generalship. In religious outlook also, Aurangzeh 
was as determined to uphold orthodox Sunni Islam as his brothers 
were either latitudinarian or namby-pamby. Dara was eclectic like 
Alcbar, Shuja was Shia, and Murad, at least for political purposes, 
a hater of heresies. Hence the first combination of the younger two 
against the elderi ; once the discomfiture of the former was achieved 
the latter were quits. Aurangzeb had the same axe tor all, though 
Dara was executed to all appearances, on a charge of heresy and 
Murad on a charge of murder. Shuja escaped beyond the north- 
eastern frontier only to be done to death by the Arakanese. Dam's 
son, Suleiman Shikoh, was not treated more unkindly than Aurang- 
zeb’s own son, Muhammad Sultan, for ctimes which were not dis- 
similar in the eyes of the fanatical Aurangzeb : the former had 
fought for his father, and the latter for his father-in-law (and uncle) 
Shuja, who were equally heretical and therefore equally hateful, — 
both were imprisoned and then ‘ sent to hell,’ But in spite of all 
this Aurangzeb was not a blood-thirsty fiend : as Smith writes, 
Aurangzeb, while not shrinking from any severity deemed necessary 
to secure his throne, had no taste for indiscriminate, superfluous 


1. Cf. Saksena, op. cit., pp. 324-26. "M. Amin, the author of 

Zafarnamah, says that after the failure of the 2nd Quandahar campaign, 
Shuja and Aurangzeb, on their way to their respective provinces, arrived 
together at Delhi, jvhere they stopped for six days to cement the bond of 
friendship between them (their common hatred of their eldest brother 

Dari) Shuja betrothed his daughter to Sultan Muhammad and 

Aurangzeb betrothed his daughter to Zain-al-abidln. On the receipt of 
th£ report of the serious illness of the Emperor, Aurangzeb, Shuja, and 
Murad opened a brisk correspondence between them. To expedite the 
exchange of letters, relays were established at convenient stages between 
Gujarat and Bengal by way of the Deccan and Orissa. Some of these 
letters which have sutvived destruction, and have come down to us un- 
fold a thrilling story of the plans made by these brothers to overthrow 
DaraK/Tt is clear that the advance of Shuja from Bengal, and of Murad 
and Aurangzeb from the Deccan was according to a preconcerted agree- 
ment among them 4 in which they promised to meet near Agra.... 1 if 
the enemy attacks only one of us, the other two should try to prevent 
him. 
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blood-shed ; and when he felt his power established ‘beyond danger 
of dispute by the sons of his brotheis, was willing to allow the 
youths to live.” 1 Nay, he went a step further and married his two 
daughters, the third and the fifth respectively to Sipihr Shikokh 
(younger son of Dana!) and Izid Baksh (son of Murad). 

' As at a signal, straight tljp sons prepare 
For open force, and rush to sudden war ; 

Meeting like winds broke loose upon the main 
To prove by arms whose fate it was to reign.’ 

From the point of view of our study of the Empire no purpose 
would be served by going into the details of 
War 16 ^ ratricida ' this war. When ail is stated, it only illustrated 
the basic weakness of a system that could be 
set at naught at the merest illness of the Emperor ; the darker side 
of the family tradition of the house of Timur that exalted pelf and 
power above everything else ; and the consummate ability of Au- 
rangzeb in diplomacy and war in contrast with the political im- 
potency of his brothers. The circumstances which led to the dis- 
comfiture and death of the weaker parties may be biiefly stated 
as follows : — 

1. When Shall Jahlan fell ill, in September 1657, he formally 
nominated Dtara Shikoh his successor, to avert the possible tragedy 
of a war of succession. 2 

2. In spite of this, on the 5th December 1657, Murad pro- 
claimed himself Emperor at Ahmadabad, struck coins and had the 
khutba read in his own name. 

3. Shuja did the same at Rajmahal in Bengal, and marched 


1. Smith, 0. H., p. 412. 

2. According to the Inayat-nama (cited ibid., p. 325), Aurangzeb 
wrote to Murad : ' I understand that the influence of the enemy (Dara) 
in administration, transfers and appointments 1 , has attained undesirable 

proportions. He is now trying to collect treasure and an army We 

should be very cautious at this time and should not write anything un- 
desirable in our letters." He also wrote to the Emperor (ibid,, pp. 325- 
30) : ‘ You no longer hold the control of political or financial affairs 

it is the eldest Prince who has usurped it.., As he cannot succeed 

against me, it would be better for him to retire to his jagir in the Punjab, 
and leave your service in my hands. 

But Manucci, who was in the service of Dana, has a different story 
from that implied above : ‘ Some authors,’ he writes, ‘ recording what, 
they have been told, say that Dara, seized his fatherland divested him 
of his power by force ; but I assert this to be a great untruth,, for I 
know, and have tested it that Dara was quite submissive.' (Pepys. p At). 
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with an army and fleet towards Benares which he reached on Janu- 
ary 24, 1658. 

4. Aurangzeb, quick to apprehend the situation, but too shrewd 
to precipitate matters, proposed to act, not in his own name, but 
in the interests of Islam and his younger bi other Murad. The 
Empire was to be saved fro^n the heresies of Daria and Shuja ; a 
third of the booty was to be given to Murad together with the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Sindh : the rest to be retained 
by Aurangzeb himself. 

5. Mir Jurnla who was called to the north, by order of Shah 

Jahan, was not allowed by Aurangzeb to proceed from the Deccan. 
He was arrested and his army thus made available for Aurangzeb. 
Smith says, “ Tile circumstances indicate that probably Mir Jumla 
connived at his own arrest. Certainly he did not resent it, nor 
did he fail to continue to give his ally invaluable support when 
released Mir Jumla’s fine park of artillery proved to be ex- 

tremely useful.”' 1 

6. At the beginning of February 1658, Aurangzeb too assumed 
Imperial prerogatives, On 3rd April he crossed the Naimada and 
joined forces with Murad, near Ujjain. 

7. On 15 April, 1658, the Imperial army, under Kasim Khan 
and Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, was defeated at Dharmat, 
(14 miles s-w. of Ujjain) by the rebel Princes. Jaswant Singh fled 
from the battle-field, but his wife would not give him shelter after 
such rank cowardice ! 

8. Dara Shikoh then encountered the rebels at Samugarh (8 
miles to the east of Agra fort), on May 29, 1658. A mere accident 
in this well-contested battle, in which the Rajputs * did honour to 
the traditions of their iace,’ turned the tide in favour of Aurangzeb. 
“ The battle (of Samugarh)”, as Smith says, “ really decided the war 
oj succession. All the subsequent efforts to retrieve the cause then 
lost, whether made by Dara Shikoh himself, by his son Suleiman 
Shikoh, or by Shuja and Murad Bakhsh, were in vain. Aurangzeb 
proved himself to be by far the ablest of the princes in every phase 
of the contest, which was not ended until two years later, in May 
1660, when Shuja met his miserable fate.” 2 


1. 0. H., p. 410. 

2. Ibid., p. 411. 

The success 8f Aurangzeb was largely due to, his better equipment 
and generalship, Manucci observes that although Darn’s army made 
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9. On 8th June 1658 Auiangzeb took possession of Agia fort 
and imprisoned Shah Jahan therein for life. 1 Shah Jahlan died 
there on 22nd January 1666, gazing for the last time on the tomb 
of his beloved wife with whom he now lies buried. 

10. Murad was apprehended on June 25, 1658, and finally im- 
prisoned and executed at Gwalior, in December 1661. A charge of 
murder was brought against him by the son of Ali Nald who was 
Murad’s one time Diwan. The Prince was tried and condemned 
by a Kiazi ‘ with all the forms of law.’ 

12. On July 21, 1658, Aurangzeb had himself crowned, though 
his formal enthronement was deferred until June 1659. 

12. Suleiman Shikoh had defeated Shuja at Barhianpur (near 
Benares) in February 1658. Aurangzeb again routed him at 
Khajwah (Fathpur District), on January 5, 1659. Thence he fled 
to Arakan where he met with his death in May 1660. 

13. Darn was hunted from place to place through Multan, 
Sindh, Kathiawar and Gujarat. He was betrayed once near Ajmer, 
by Jaswant of Jodhpur. Finally, while he was trying to escape to 
Persia, he was again betrayed by Malik Jiwan Khan, the Afghan 
chief of Dhandar (near Bolan Pass),' on June 9, 1658. The death' 
of his beloved wife Nadira Begam (daughter of Parvlz) had much 


‘ a brave and splendid show,’ the greater number of them ‘ were not very 
warlike ; they were butchers, barbers, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors’, and 
such-dike. It is true that on their horses and with their arms they 
looked well at a review, but they had no heart, and knew nothing of 
war.’ (Pepys, p. 53). ‘Darla’, he further points out, ‘had not sufficient 
experience in matters of war, having been brought up among the dancing- 
women and buffoons of his father, and gave undue credit to the words 
of the traitors.' (|Ibid., p. 59). 

1. Manucci refers in touching terms! to the sufferings and humilia- 
tion of Shah Jahln in his prison life, to which he was eye-yvitness r 
' Going thus several times,’ he says, ' I noted the imprisonment of Shall 
Jabian was closer than can be expressed. There passed not a day, while 
I and Others were in conversation with the Governor (Itibar Khan), 
when there did not come in eunuchs to whisper into his ear an ac- 
count of all the words and acts of Shah Jahan, and even what passed 
among the wives, ladies, and slave girls. Sometimes, smiling at jvhnt 
the eunuchs told him, he would make the company share in what wS& 
going on inside, adding some foul expressions in disparagement of Shiah 
Jahlin. Not content with this even, he sometimes allowed it. to be seen 
that he treated him as a miserable slave. ... .So that by force of ill- 
treatment, the wretched old man might die. I do not know how it was 
with the others who were present when this was done, but I certainly 
felt it much, I knew the dignity with which ShSh Jahan lived when 
he was free and Emperor Of Hindustan ; it was doubly sad when re- 
membered that Itibar 'Khan waa formerly slave of this same Shall Jahan,. 
by whom he was given to Aurangzeb.’ (Ibid., pp. 113-12), 

l 
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distracted Dara. ‘ Death was painted in his eyes. Everywhere he 
saw only destruction, and losing his senses became utterly heedless 
of his own affairs.’ In the words of Khafi Khan, ‘ Mountain after 
mountain of trouble thus pressed upon the heart of D3ra, grief was 
added to grief, sorrow to sorrow, so that his mind no longer re- 
tained its equilibrium. . . .At the end of Zi-l hijja, 1069 (Sept. 1659), 
the order was given for Darla Shikoh to be put to death under a 
legal opinion of the lawyers, because he had apostatized from the 
law, had vilified religion, and had allied himself with heresy and 
infidelity. After he was slain, his body was placed in a howda 
and carried round the city (as once before when he was alive). So 
once alive and once dead he was exposed to the eyes of all men, 
and many wept over his fate. He was buried in the tomb of 
Humayun.’ 1 

Dara, like Khusru, was an enlightened and popular Prince. 
Bernier, who was an eye-witness to these tragic happenings, records: 
* Everywhere I observed the people weeping, and lamenting the fate 

of Dana in the most touching language from every quarter I 

heard piercing and distressing shrieks, men, women, and chil- 

dren wailing as if some mighty calamity had happened to them- 
selves.’ 2 Several works are attributed to Dara Shikoh. (1) Sirr- 
ul-asrar, a translation of the 50 Upanishads; (2) Majmua-ul- 
Baharain, a treatise on 'the technical terms of Hindu Vedanta with 
Sufi ' equivalents ; (3) Dialogue with Baba Lai; (4) Sakinat-ul- 
mvliya containing lives of the Muslim saints ; (5) Risala-i-Lagnuma; 
and (6) a Persian translation of the Atharva-veda. The charges 


1. Muntakhabu-l Lubab, E. & D, op. tit, VII, pp. 244-46. 

2. Travels, II, p. 544. 

‘ Dana,’ writes Bernier, ‘ was not deficient in good qualities' : he was 
courteous in conversation, quick in repartee, polite, and extremely liberal: 
but he entertained too exalted an opinion of himself ; believed he could 
accomplish everything by the powers of his own mind, and imagined 
that there existed no man from whose counsel he could derive benefit. 
He spoke disdainfully of those who ventured to advise him and thus 
dqteired his sincerest friends from disclosing the Secret machinations of 
h»> brothers. He was also very irascible ; apt to menace ; abusive and 
insulting even to the gieatest Omarahs ; but this anger was seldom more 
than momentary. Born a Muhammadan, he continued to join in the 
exercises of that religion ; but although thus publicly professing his adher- 
ence to its faith, Dana was in private a Gentile with Gentiles and a 
Christian with Christians. He had constantly about him some of the 
Pundits 1 or Gentile doctors, on whom he bestowed large pensions. He 
had, moreover, for some time lent a willing ear to the suggestions of 
the Rev. Fr. Bru^e, a Jesuit in the truth and propriety of which he 
began to acquiesce.’ 
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levelled against him were (a) That he convetsed with Brahmans, 
Yogis, and Sanyasis ; ( b ) that he regarded the Hindu Vedas as 
revealed literature ; (,c) that he wore rings and ornaments with the 
inscription ‘ Prabhri’ on them; and (d) that he disregarded the 
injunctions of Islam regarding the observance of the last of 
Ramzan , etc. 


VI. GOLDEN AGE OF THE EMPIRE ' 

j -/The Empire, for which the brothers fought so furiously, was 
Ijyet to grow to its fullest extent in the next reign ; but it is certain 
that it was never more prosperous than during tire thirty years 
(1627-57) of Shah Jahlan’s rule.^ In spite of the early rebellions, 
which were soon crushed ; in spite of the foreign wars of aggression 
beyond the frontiers, which cost enormously with no return what- 
soever ; in spite of the famine in the Deccan and Gujarat, which 
j devastated a vast portion of the country ; and m spite of the con- 
stant fighting in the Deccan, which, while it resulted in the subju- 
gation of Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bijapur, also involved a great 
drain in the resources of the Empire, the age of Shah Jahian showed 
much that was glorious, and many an unmistakable sign of unique 
prosperity, to justify this period being described as the Golden Age 
of the Empire. 

Rai Bhara Mai, in his Lubb^at-tawfirikh, records with admira- 
tion : 1 The means employed by the King 
Prosperity. (Shah Jahan) in these happy times to protect 

and nourish his people, his knowledge of what made for welfare, 
his administration by honest and intelligent officers, the auditing of 
accounts, his care of the crown-lands and their tenants, and en- 
couragement of agriculture and the collection of revenue, together 
with his punishment and admonition of evil doers, oppressors and 
malcontents, all tended to the prosperity of the Empire. / The par- 
gana which had brought in three lacs in Akbar’s reign now yielded 
ten, though some fell short, and those who increased the revenue 
lay careful agriculture were rewarded, and vice versa. * The expenjji-i) 
ture of former reigns was not a fourth of the cost of this reigrij 
and yet the King quickly amassed a treasure which would havd 
taken years to accumulate under his predecessors.^ 


1. Lane-Poole, Contemporary Sources, p.< lfO. 

According to Moreland (The Agrarian Sy stem op 'Moslem India, p. 
126) t f Udder Akbar the rapidly increasing Imperial expenditure was 
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European 1 critics, partly judging by modern standards, and 
partly reluctant to acknowledge that India was 
^ European ever tnore prosperous than m our own times, 

'' ' “ ' “ aie ra ther chary to admit the truth of the above 

description, except grudgingly and with qualifications. Thus we 
come acioss statements like the following : i “ The reign of Shah/ 
Jahan, which covers nearly thirty years, from 1627 to 1658, is\ 
usually regarded as the golden period of Mughal rule. It was out- 
wardly a period of great prosperity.) Foreign wars were few and 
unimportant ; at home there was peace and apparent plenty, and j 
the royal treasury seemed full to overflowing^ Yet despite the vast 
heasure which Shall Jahan had inherited from his father and grand- 
father ; despite the growth of a large trade between Indian and 
western Asia, which was rendered possible by the existence of a 
strong Government in Persia ; despite the establishment of the export 
trade with Europe, which certainly brought some profit to the 
Mughal Empire ; and in spite of other apparent advantages, the 
reign of Shah Jahan sounded the knell of the Empire and of its 
economic system P/' The writer further elaborates : “ To meet the 
expenditure of Shah Jahan’s extravagmtjiurecmcracy and to pay lor 
the splendid architectural monuments, which alone would render his 
reign memorable,' an insupportable burden was laid upon the agri- 
cultural and industrial masses, upon whom the very life of the 
Empire ultimately depended. . Thus was engendered the national 
insolvency which, becoming more marked during the reign of his 
successor, proved one of the most potent factors in tire subsequent 
-disintegrations of the great organization which he inherited from 
Akbar and Jahangir.” 1 


more than covered by the growth of the Empire, and reserves in cash 

were accumulated. Jahangir neglected the administration, .. and 

the annual income from the Reserved tracts fell to 50 lakhs of rupees, 
while the annual expenditure was 150 lakhs, and the accumulated treasure 
was drawn on for large sums. Shahjahan on his accession, put the finances 
on ‘a sound basis : he reserved tracts calculated to yield 150 lakhs, as 
income, fixed the normal expenditure at 100 lakhs, and had thus a large 
remrring balance ; for emergencies. Expenditure rose far above this limit 
but careful administration raised the reserved income to 300 lakhs ( the 
figure given in Madsir-ul-Umra) by 1547, and to nearly 400 lakhs by 
the end of the reign. Aurangzeb at first aimed to maintain the balance 
between income and expenditure, but his 1 long wars in the Deccan were 
ruinous, and at his death only 10 or 12 krors of rupees were left in the 
treasury, a sum wl^ch was rapidly dissipated by his. successors,” 

1. Edwards and Garrett, op. dt, p. 99. (Italics mine.) 
to. E. it — S 
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A more skilful piece of subtle dispaiagemenl, which looks like 
impartial appreciation, is difficult to find. We do not seek to ex- 
tenuate the crimes and shortcomings of Shah Jahan’s reign ; but it 
is necessary to admit the undoubted prosperity of howsoever short 
a period without mixing up with it matters of an extraneous nature. 
Discussion of . * extravagant bureaucracies ’ and ‘ insupportable 
burdens laid upon the agricultural and industrial masses,’ 
as well as the ‘ engendering of national insolvency,’ would land us 
in controveisies far beyond the scope of this work ; but it is cer- 
tainly not permissible to father the sins of his successors upon Shah 
Jahan. In the fiist place the splendid ‘extravagance’ of Shah 
Jahan was never imitated by his puritanical successor Aurangzeb 
on the contrary, the solicitude for the agriculturists, from whatever 
motive, was continued by Aurangzeb ; and lastly, the springs of 
Aurangzcb’s actions are not to be traced to the initiative of his 
father whom he hated, imprisoned, and superseded. The com- 
plexity of forces that brought about ‘ the disintegrations of the 
great organization’ of the Mughal Empire will be discussed in the 
proper place. 

To cite another example of the undue severity of biased criti- 
cism, Vincent Smith observes : * “ Shiah Jahlan has received from 
most modern historians, and especially from Elphinstone, treatment 
unduly favourable. / The magnificence of his court, the extent and 
wealth of his empire, the comparative peace which was preserved 
during his reign, and the unique beauty of his architectural master- 
piece, the Taj, have combined to dazzle the vision of his modem 
biographers, most of whom have slurred over his many crimes and 
exaggerated such virtues as he possessed^ In his zeal to correct 
this ‘unduly favourable’ picture of Sblah Jahlan, Smith has over- 
shot the mark, and ‘ slurred over his many ’ virtues and ‘ exagge- 
rated such’ crimes as he was guilty of. / Apart from Shiah Jahan’s 
personal failings as a son, as a brother, as a father, and finally as 
a widower, v^In affairs of state,” says Smith, “‘he was cruel, 
treacherous, and unscrupulous^; though he does not fail to add 
“ perhaps not worse than most other kings of his time, but certainly 
not better.” Then, " He had little skill as a military leader,” the 


1. “The puritan Aurangzeb cared for none of those things 

generally speaking, the atmosphere of Aurangzeb's court was unfavourable 
to the arts. (Smith, 0. H., p. 419). -<■ 

2. O. H., p. 415. (Italics mine.) 
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oiganization and command of his army was inefficient. “ Shah j 
Jahan' s ‘justice’ was merely the savage, unfeeling ferocity of the 
ordinary Asiatic despot, exercised without respect of persons and 
without the slightest tincture of compasston."<f{Shades of Charles I 
and Louis XIV bear witness ! ) Peter Mundy and “ Other travellers j 
bear similar testimony to th# misgovernment of the country." Ber- 
nier u “ a highly trained observer,” who was “deeply interested as 
a student in what he saw,” and “ free from personal bias for or 
against either Shah Jahan or Aurangzeb,” is one that “ cannot be 
brushed aside” as “ a hosLile European witness.” * “ He speaks of 
the actual state of the country at the most brilliant period of Mogul 
rule, when the dynasty was fully established, rich beyond compare, 
and undisturbed by foreign aggression.” , His “pessimistic obser- 
vations ” and “ gloomy impressions ” regarding “ the upper pro- 
vinces ” are then faithfully cited : / Thus do ruin and desolation 
overspread the land’ (Bernier’s Travels, p. 231.) Similar min 
and tyranny had been the fate of the Deccan duting the years from 
1644 ta l653, in the interval between tire first and second viceroyalty 
of Aurangzeb^, when a great famine devastated the Deccan and 
Gujarat. “The prodigal expenditure and unexampled splendour of 
the court which occupy so prominent a place in most of the current 
descriptions of Shah Jahan’s rule had therefore a dark background 
of suffering and misery seldom exposed to view'\ Then follow “a 
few phrases of painful vividness” from the pen of “the official 
historian, Abdu-1 Hamid,” Xvho “ contrary to tire frequent practice 
of writers of his kind, makes no attempt to disguise the horror of 
the calamity.”! 

j Yet Smith denies the ‘ gracious kindness and bounty ’ of Shah 
Jahan described by the same writer ; for, “ So far as Mundy saw, 
nothing to help the suffering people was done by the government ; 
though “Meantime, the camp of Shah Jahan at Burhanpur was 
filled with provisions of all kinds.” Of course “ No statistics are on 
record ” ; but we are not without imagination ! Though “ Even the 
nature of the consequent pestilence is not mentioned,” “ it is almost 
certain that cholera must have carried off myriads of victims.” 
For, “Sir Richard Temple, the editor of Mundy’s work, has good 
' reason for sayihg that ‘ it is worthwhile to read Mundy’s unim- 
passioned, matter of fact observations on this famine/ in order to , 
realize the immensity of the difference in the conditions off life as I 
( existing under the rule of the Mogul dynasty wheti at the height of 
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its glory and those prevailing under the modern British government,” 1 ^ 
Nevertheless, ,Elphinstone is perfectly right when he describes 
other Side oE the A S e of Shah Jahan as “ the most piosper- 

the Picture : ous ever known in India, together with a 

larger share of good government than often falls to the lot of Asiatic 
nations. ^ Notwithstanding Slilah Jahian’s love of ease and pleasure 
.... he never remitted his vigilance over his internal government ; 
and by this, and rhe judicious choice of his ministers, he prevented 
any relaxation in the system, and even introduced important im- 
nrovements-vsuc h as his . survey of the Deccan. 2 / 


L. 0. H„ pp. 415-18, 393-94. 

2. " His ministers were men of the highest ability. Sad-Allah 
Allarm. a converted Hindu, was the most upright statesman of his age ; 
and Aii Mardan and Aslaf Khan were men of approved integrity and 
energy.” (Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, p. ,15). 

>' The improvement of the administration in the Deccan was the work 
r \of Aurangzeb and Murshid Quli Khan. The former at that time was 
IViceroy in the Deccan. The latter was a native of Khurasan who had 
J come to India in the train of Ali Mardan Khlan, the Persian Governor 
of Kandahar, who had come over to the Mughal side. He is said to have 
combined in hims'elf ‘the valour of a soldier with the administrative 
capacity of a civil servant.’ 

The maladministration of predecessors had considerably reduced the 
treasury and revenues. ‘‘At this time the civil and military expenditure 
of the Deccan, exclusive of the s'alary derived by the officers from their 
jagirs, produced an annual deficit of Rs. 20,36,000, which was made good 

by drawing the reserves stored in the treasuries of the Deccan 

When appointing him to the Deccan, Shah Jahan had urged Aurangzib 
to pay special attention to the improvement of the peasantry and the 
extension of cultivation. Aurangzeb had promised to do his best for 
these objects. . . ,. The new diwan's reform consisted in extending Todar 
MaTs s/ystem to the Deccan. > First he worked hard to gather the scat- 
tered ryots together and restore the normal life of the villages by giving 
them their full population and proper chain of officers. •' Everywhere 
wise amins and honest surveyors were deputed to measure the land, to 
prepare the record of well marked out holdings ( raqba ), and to distin- 
guish arable land from rocky soils and water-cours'es./ Where a village 
had lost its headman ( muqadam ) he took care to appoint a new head- 
man_ from the persons whose character gave the best promise of their 
readiness to promote cultivation and lake sympathetic care of the pea- 
santry. /The poorer ryops yre re granted loans ( taqavi) from the public 
treasury, for the purchase of cattle, seeds and other needful materials 
of , agriculture, and the advance was recovered at harvest by instalments.” 
/ PHs second reform was to adopt the system to the varying needs'-of 
each locality. Thirdly, ‘‘The revenue at the fixed rate of so many Rs 1 . 
per bkiga was assessed and collected after considering the quantity and 
quality of the crop from seed-time to harvest and its market price, and 
actually measuring the sown. area. This became the prevalent system 
in the subahs of Mughal Deccan and./as known for centuries afterwards 
a£ the ‘ dim a 3 excellent system, backed by his 

constant vigilance and personal supervision, led to tile improvement of 
agriculture and increase of the revenue in a few $ears.” (Saxkar, A 
Short History of Aurangzib, pp. 26-9.’) 
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Khlafi Khlan, the best historian of those times, gives his 
opinion, that, although Akbar was pre-eminent as a conqueror and 
a lawgiver, yet for the order and arrangement of his territory and ) 
finances and the good administration of every department of the 
state, no prince ever reigned in India that could be compared to 
Shah fahm . ... • 

“Mandelslo describes Agra as at least twice as large as 
Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with fine streets, good shops, 
and numerous baths and caravanserais. Nor was this prosperity 
confined to royal residences : all travellers speak with admiration of 
the grandeur of the cities, even in remote provinces, and of the fer- 
tile and productive countries in which they stood. 



“ Those wlio look on India in its present state may be inclined 
to suspect the native writers of exaggerating its former prosperity ; 
but the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked-up ..aqueducts 
which we will see, with the great reservoirs and embankments in 
the midst of jungles, and the decayed cause-ways, wells, and cara- 
vanserais of the royal roads, concur with the evidence of contem- 
porary travellers in convincing us that those historians had good 
grounds for their commendation. . . . 

\S\ l " Shiah Jahlan was the most magnificent prince that ever ap- 
peared in India. His retinue, his state establishments, his largesses 
and all the pomp of his court, were much increased beyond what 
they had attained to under his predecessors.! His expenses in 
1 these departments can only be palliated by the fact, that they neither 
(occasioned any increase to his exactions, nor any embarrassment to 
'his Stances. . . . 

''/“Notwithstanding the unamiable character given to him in his 
youth the personal conduct of Shah Jahian seems to have been 
blameless when on the throne. 1 it His treatment of his people wasj 
beneficent and paternal, and his liberal sentiments towards those 
around him cannot be better shown than by the confidence which! 


1. “ The popular view that the life of a Mughal Emperor was an 
increasing round of pleasure, lasciviousness, sport and sensuality, is re- 
futed by the very minute details of his (Shall Jataan’s) daily routine, 
which we come across in contemporary Persian histories This routine 
was! strictly adhered to, whether the Emperor was in camp or at the capi- 
tal. And there is overwhelming evidence to prove that Shah Jahan led 
a strenuous life, and divided his time evenly between government and 
sport.”' (Saksena? op. dt., p, 238 ; Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India . 
pp. 1-15), 
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(unlike most Eastern piinccs) he so generously reposed in his sons’ 1 

This certainly does not seem an overdrawn or ‘unduly favout- 
able picture considenng the almost unanimous verdict of unbaised 
observers, and in flic clear light ol facts. | Tavernin who had 
repeatedly visited most parts of India, says that Shah Jahan 
‘reigmd not so muck as a king over his subjects, but rather as a\ 
father over his family and children and goes on to commend the 
strictures of his civil Government, and speaks in high teims of 
the security enjoyed undei it .... Pietro Della Valle, who wrote 
in the last years of Jahlanglr (1623), when things were in a worse 
state than under his son, gives the following account : — ‘ Hence, 
generally, all live much after a genteel way ; and they do it securely 
as well, because the King does not persecute his subjects with false 
accusations, nor deprive them of anything when he sees them live 
splendidly, and with the appearance of riches (as is often done m 
other Mahometan countries).” 2 

Even Bernier, whose “ gloomy impressions ” are emphasised by 
Vincent Smith, 11 writes of the prosperity of Bengal under Shah 
Jahan. in the following terms : — 

‘ Bengale abounds with every necessary of life , and U is this 
abundance that has induced so many Portuguese, Halj-castes.^md 
other Christians, driven from their different settlements by the 
Dutch, to seek an asylum in, this f dr tile kingdom... The Jesuits and 
Augustins, who have. large churches and are permitted the free and 
unmolested exercise of their religion, assured me that Ogouli (Hugh) 
alone contains from eight to nine thousand Christians, and that in 
other parts of the kingdom their number exceeded five-and-twenty 
thousand, ''T/ie rich exuberance of the Country, together with the 
beauty and amiable disposition of the native women, has given rise 
to a proverb in common use among the Portuguese, English, and\ 
Dutch, that the Kingdom of Bengale has a h und red g ates o pen fo r 
entran ce, but not one for departure. 

* In regard Jo'~va[u^e~~conmo dities of a nature to attract 
foreign merchants, I am acquainted 'with no country where so great 

1. Elphinstone, op. tit, pp, 60Q-603. 

Z. Ibid,, p. 600 n. . 

■ J,! ‘ 3i 0. H., p, 41'8j Smith himself does not fail to acknowledge : 

Whatever be the view taken of the personal character of Shahjahan 
' or the efficiency of his administration, it can hardly be disputed that his 
reign marks the climax of the Mogul dynasty and empire.” — Ibid., pp. 
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a variety is 'found. Besides the sugar, there is in Bengale 

such quantity of cotton] and silks, that the kingdom may be called 
the common store-house for those two kinds of Merchandise, not of 
Hindoustan or the Empire of the Great Mogol only, but of all the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Europe. I have been some- 
times amazed at the vast quantity of cotton cloths of every sort, 
fine and coarse, tvhite ani coloured, which the Hollanders' alone 
export to different places, especially to Japan and Europe.- The 
English, the Portuguese and the native merchants deal also in these 
articles to a considerable extent. / The same may be said of the 

silks and silk stuffs of all sorts. It is not possible to conceive the 

quantity drawn every year from Bengale for the supply of the whole 
of the Mogol Empire, as far as Lahore and Cabol (Kabul), and 
generally of all those foreign nations to which the Cottons are sent 
.... The Dutch have sometimes seven or eight hundred natives 
employed in their silk factory at Kassenj-Bazar where, in like man- 
ner, the English and other merchants employ a proportionate 
number. 

' Bengale is also the principal emporium for saltpetre, It is 
- carried down the Ganges with great facility, and the Dutch and 

English send large cargoes to many parts of the Indies, bind to 


Europe. 

1 Lastly •„ it is from this fruitful kingdom, that the best lac, 
opium, wax, civet, long pepper and various drugs are obtained ; and 
butter, which may appear to you an inconsiderable article, is in 
such plenty, that although it be a bulky article to export, yet it is 
sent by sea to numberless places.” 1 y/f 

Manucci has recorded that, when his patron BeUamont (who 
was the exiled Charles II’s ambassador to the 
Justice *^ a * ians Mughal Court) died, two English impostors, 
pretending to be Imperial officers, wanted to 
appropriate to themselves all the effects and belongings of that 
stranger in the Empire. /When Shah Jahlan came to know of this, 
he ordered all the property to be restored to the rightful assignee 
of the dead envoy with the exception of an Arab horse ‘which he 
"kept for himself, giving an order to pay to the said John (Young) 
-One thousand pataca (Rs. 2,000), the price at which it had been 
valued. He took nothing else but the latter which was destined for 


* 

1, Travels, pp. 438-40. 
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him .’ 1 This unique conduct, even towards ,an unknown stranger in 
the ,land but illustrates the Emperor’s sense of fairness and justice 
towards all people. Bernier has also observed that ‘ in Hindoustan t 
every acre of land is considered the property of the king, and thelj 
spoliation of a peasant would be a robbery committed upon thJ j 
King’s domain .’ 2 In the light of these, statements of disinterested 
Europeans, Rlai Bhara Mai’s eulogy regarding Shiah Jahan’s ad- 
ministration of justice is not difficult to understand : Says he, 

‘ Notwithstanding the great area of this country, plaints were so few 
that only one day in the week, viz., Wednesday, was fixed upon for the 
administration of justice ; and it was rarely even then that twenty plain- 
tiffs could be found to prefer suits, the number generally being much 
less. The writer of this historical sketch on more than one occasion, 
when honoured with an audience of the King, heard His Majesty chide 
the darogha of the Court that although So many confidential persons had 
been appointed to invite plaintiffs, and a day of the week was set apart 
exclusively with, the view of dispensing justice, yet even the small num- 
ber } df twenty plaintiffs could but very seldom be brought into Court 
r . . . .In short, it was owing to the great solicitude evinced by the King 
: towards the promotion of the national weal and the general tranquillity, 
that the people were restrained from committing offences against one 
another and breaking the public peace ... But if offenders were discovered, 
the local audiorities used generally to try them on the spot (where the 
offence had been committed) according to law, and in concurrence with 
the law officers ; and if any individual, dissatisfied with the decision 
pass'ed on his case, appealed to the governor or diwan, or to the kazi of 
j the suba, the matter was reviewed , and judgment was awarded with great 
j care and discrimination lest it should be mentioned in the presence of the 
\ King that justice had not been done. ,, If parties were not satisfied even 
with these decisions, they appealed to the chief diwein, or to the chief 
kazi on matters of law. ^ These officers instituted further inquiries, with 
all this care, what case, except those relating to blood and religion, could 
become subjects of reference to His 1 Majesty.’” 


Moreland has indeed pointed out that the reign of Shah JahSn 
/ was “ a period of agrarian tranquillity.” though 

'jministraUon the condition of the peasants became worse to- 

wards the beginning of the next reign. 1 This 
Prosperity under Shiah JahSn was largely due to his “ careful ad- 
ministration,” which raised the income of the State beyond all 


■*' ,1. A Pepys of Mughal India, p. 45. 

2, Travels, p, 354. 

TuhkuA Taiodrkh-i Hind, E. & D., op. cit„ VI? pp. 172-73. 
4. Moreland, op. clt, p. 131. 
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precedents. 1 2 * - The testimony of Rai Bhara Mai, already cited in 
confirmation of this, is sought to be disparaged by some on the 
ground that the actual orders of Shah Jahlan on matters therein 
referred to arc not traceable^, Moreland is certainly not correct in 
describing the author of the Lubbu-t Taivmikh as “a later writer"; 
for the Rai himself speaks gf ‘ the writer of this historical sketch 
on more than one occasion,’ being ‘ honoured with an audience of 
the King (Shiah Jahlan).’, His account, we repeat, unmistakably 
points to the efficiency, benevolence, and undoubted prosperity of 
Shah Jaban’s Empire. 8 

It is not possible here to makd an accurate estimate of the extent 
-of this prosperity A We, therefore, give below only a few of its 
visible indications, from which readers might draw their own con- 
clusions : — 

1. In 1647, Shah Jahan sent, as a thanks-offering, a jewelled candle- 
stick ‘to the revered tomb of the Prophet (on whom be die greatest 

favours and blessings!), an account of which is here given Having 

selected out of the amber candle-sticks that he had amongst his private 
property the largest of them all, which weighed 700 tolas, and was worth 
10,000 rupees, he commanded that it should be covered with a net-work 
of gold, ornamented on all sides with flowers and studded with gems, 
among which that valuable diamond 4 * * * should be included. In short, 
that incomparable candle-stick cost two lacs and 50,000 rupees, of which 
one lac and 50,000 was the price of the diamond, and 1 the remaining lac 
the worth of all the gems and gold, together with the original candle- 
stick. . Mir Saiyid Ahmad Said Bahari, who had once before conveyed 
charitable presents to the two sacred cities, was then deputed to take 
charge of this precious offering ; and an edict was promulgated to the 
effect, that the revenue collectors of the province of Gujarat should pur- 
chase a lac and 60,000 rupees' worth of goods for the sacred fane, and 
deliver it over to him, so that he might take it along with him from 
thence. Out of this, he was directed to present 50,000 rupees’ worth to 
the Sheriff of Mecca ; to sell 60,000 rupees’ worth, and distribute the 
proceeds, together with any profits that might accrue, amongst the indi- 
gent of that sacred city ; and the remaining 50,000, in like manner, 
amongst those ol the glorious Medina. The above named Saiyid, who 


1. Ibid., p. 126. 

2. Ibid,, p. 130 ; E. & D., op. cit, VII, pp. 171-172. 

, 3. Cf. Sarkar J jjp t _cit^,pp. 16=20. . 

f 4, The diamond in question was got f 10 m Golkonda as part of its 

tribute, and^ weighed in its rough state 180 rath : ‘ after His Majesty's 

own_ lapidaries had cut _ away as 1 much of the outer surface as was re- 

quisite to disclose all its beauties there remained a rare gem of 100 

‘ratis weight, valund by the jewellers at one lac and 50,000 rupees’ (Shah 
Jabmmma of fnayat Khan, E. & D.. op. cit., VII, p 84) 
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was in leceipt of only a daily stipend, was piomoted to a "suitable mansab, 
and having been munificently piesented with a diess of honour and a 
donation of 12,000 rupees, received his di-jmssal i 

2 Notwithstanding the comparative increase in the expenses of 
the State during this leign, grants for the election of public edifices 
and other works in progress, and for the paid military service and esta- 
blishments, such as those maintained in Balkh, Badakhslian, and Kanda- 
har, amounted, at one disbursement onl?!, to fourteen krors of rupees, 
and the advances made on account of edifices only were two hors and 
fifty lacs of rupees From this single instance of expenditure, an idea 
may be formed as to what the charge-, must have been under others 2 
13 'In the course of years many valuable gems had come into the 
' Tmpeiial jewchhouse, each one of which might serve as an ear-drop for 
Venus, or would adorn the girdle of the Sun Upon the accession of 
the Emperor, it occurred to his mind that, in the opinion of far-seeing 
men, the acquisition of such rare jewels and the keepufg of such wonder- 
ful brilliants can only rendei one service, that of adoinmg the throne 
of empire They ought, therefore, to be put to such a use, that be- 
holders might share in and benefit by their splendour, and that Majesty 
might shine with increased brilliancy It was accordingly ordered that, 
in addition to the jewels in the Imperial jewel house, rubies, gamets, 
diamonds, rich pearls and emeralds, to the value of 200 lacs of rupees, 
should be brought for the inspection of the Emperor, and that they, with 
some exquisite jewels of gieat weight, exceeding 50,000 miskals in weight 
and fourteen lacs of rupees, having been carefully selected, should be 
handed over to Be badal Khan, the superintendent of the goldsmith’s 
department There was also to be given to him one lac of tolas of pure 
gold, equal to 250,000 miskals in weight and fourteen lacs of rupees in 
value The throne (which was ordered to be constructed) was to be 
three gaz in length, two and a half in breadth, and five in height, and 
was to be set with the above-mentioned jewels The outside of the 
canopy wad to be of enamel work with occasional gems, the inside was 
to be thickly set with rubies, garnets and other jewels, and it was to 
be supported by twelve emerald columns On the top of each pillar 
there were to be two peacocks thickset with gems and between each two 
peacocks a tree set with rubies and diamonds, emeralds and pearls The 
ascent was to consist of three steps set with jewels of fine water This 
throne was completed in the course of seven years at a cost of 100 lacs 
of rupees ' 3 

4- The following is an exact account of the founding of the splendid 
fort m the above-named metropolis (Shahjabanafeiad) , with its edifices 
resembling Paradise, which was constructed m the'environo 1 of the city 
of Delhi, on the banks of the nver Jumna It first occurred to the omnis- 
cient mmd that he should select on the banks of the aforesaid river sbme 


1 Ibid, pp 84-5 

2 Lubbu-J Taiadnkh, E & D , op cit , VII, p 171 

3 TIMshSh-nania 0 D cit pp 45-6 
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pleasant siLe, distinguished by its genial climate, where he might found 
a splendid fort and delightful edifices, agreeably to the promptings! of 
his geneious heart, through which streams of .water should be made to 
flow, and the terraces of which should overlook the river. When, alter 
a long search, a piece of ground outside the city of Delhi, lying between 
the most distant suburbs' and Nurgarh, commonly called Salimgarh, was 
fixed upon for this purpose, by the royal command, on the night of 
Friday, the 25th Zi-l hijja, in^lhe twelfth year of his auspicious reign, 
corresponding to 1048 A.H., being the time appointed by the astrologers, 
the foundations were marked out with the usual ceremonies', according 
to the plan devised, in the august presence. Active labourers were then 
employed in digging the foundations, and on the night of Friday, the 
9th of Mu'harram, of the year coinciding with 1049 a.k. (1639 A.P.), the 
foundation stone of that noble structure was laid. Throughout the 
Imperial dominions, wherever artificers! could be found, whether plain 
stone-cutters, ornamental sculptors, masons, or carpenters, by the man- 
date worthy of implicit obedience, they were all collected together, and 
multitudes of common labourers were employed in the work. It was 
ultimately completed on the 24th of Rabiu-1 awwal, in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, corresponding to 1058 A.H., at an outlay of 60 lacs of 
rupees, after taking nine years, three months, and some days in building.’* 

,/5. /The T@j Mahal, by common consent the most admired mau- 
soleum in' i¥e"jyorY<h enshrining the remains of Mumtlaz-i Mahal, Shah 
Jahan’s beloved queen who died on Tuesday, 7th J une. 1651 (17 Zil- 
kada, 1040 A.H.) at Burhlanpur, was built on a plot purchased from Raja 
T ai Sineh (grandson of Raja Man Singh) south of Agra city, at a cost 
of 9 krors and 17 lacs of rupees , 2 according to the Diwani-Afridr. It was 
begun early in .,1632 and completed in January 1643, under the supervi- 
sion of Mukarramat Khan and Mir Abdul Karim. The Diwdni-i-Afridi 
also names the following artisans employed in its construction : — “Axnanat 
Khan Shirazi, writer of Tuchra inscriptions, from Qandahar ; Master Isa 
Khan, mason, a citizen of Agra ; Master Pira, carpenter, a resident of 
Delhi ; Banuhar, Jhat Mai, and Zorawar, sculptors, from Delhi ; Ismail 
Khan Rumi, maker of the dome and the scaffolding supporting it ; and 
Ram Mai Kashmiri, gardener.” It also gives a list of twenty varieties 
•of precious stones set in the Taj, got from * Qandahar Ceylon, “ the 
upper world ”, Nile, Basrah and Ormaz, Jodhpur, Kumaon, Makrans, 
Bamas, Yemen, Atlantic Ocean, Ghorbaftd, Gandak, Baba Budhan, Mount 
Sinai, Gwalior, Persia, and Assam. 3 

./ Rev. H. Heras following the wake of V. A. Smith tried to make 
out a case for the Italian Geronimo Veroneo, as the architect of the 
*TSj, on the testimony of two contemporary Jesuit Fathers, Manri- 

J. Shall Jahdn-nama, op. cit., pp. 85-6. 

2. Only 50 lacs according to other estimates, see Sarkar, Studies in 
Mughal India , p.ilQ. 

3. Ibid., pp. 31-33. 
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que and De Castro. Veroneo was a Venetian jeweller who died at 
Lahore on 2nd August, 1640. Father Mamique appears to have got 
the information from De Castro (then Rector of the Jesuit College, 
Agra) who administered the last unction to Veroneo at the time of 
his death. His statement is as follows : — 

* The architect of these works was Venetian, by name Geionimo 
Veroneo, who had come to this part in a Portuguese ship and died in 
the city of Laor (Lahore) just before I leached it. 

'The Empeior Corrombo (Khurram) paid him a very high salary. 
. ,. .Fame, the swift conveyor of good and evil news, had spread the 
story that the Emperor summoned him and informed him that he desired 
to eiect a great sumptuous 1 tomb to his dead wife, and he was required 
to draw up some designs for this, for the Emperor’s inspection. 

The architect Veroneo carried out this order, and within a few days 
proved the great skill he had in this' art by producing several models of 
the most beautiful architecture. He pleased this luler in respect of the 
designs, but, in his barbaric piide and arrogance, His Majesty was 
displeased with him owing to his low estimates, and it is said that, be' 
coming angry, he told Veroneo to spend 3 crores of rupees, that is Rs. 
300 lakhs, and to inform him when it was expended. This is so large 
a sum as to overawe one If, however, as they used to say, the tomb 
had to be covered with gold plates, as had been done with the funeral 
urn which already held the remains of the Agarenc Empress, Such heavy 
expenditure was not surprising.’ 1 

Sleeman, in his Rambles and Recollections , 2 3 suggests the name 
of another European architect, viz., the French engineer, Austin de 
Bourdeaux, whom he tries to identify with Ustad Isa Khan ! 

These views are contradicted by Sir John Marshall' 5 and E. B. 
Havell 4 on grounds of faulty historical evidence and internal proofs 
of styleJ 

Mr. Arthur U. Pope, more trenchantly declares : “ The myth 
that the Taj Mahal was built by an Italian now belongs to the realm 
of bed-time stoiies." 5 , 

6. An. idea of the wealth accumulated by the nobility may be 
had from tire following account of Asaf Khan’s property at the 
time of his death in 1641 A. D. It is, of course, not to be forgotfe? 


1. Cf. Smith, History of Fine Arts, etc., pp. 183-85 ; 4,16-18. 

2. Rambles and Recollections, I, p, 385. 

3. Archaeological Survey of India Report (1904-05), pp. 1-3. 

4. Indian Architecture, pp. 33-9. 

5. For a report of the controversy see The Examiner, No. 11 pp. 
123-25 (Bombay, l§th March, 1933) ; also Moinu-ddin Ahmad, The 
Taj and its Environments, pp. 16-30 (2nd ed„ Agra, 1924). 
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that Asaf Khan 'held a unique position in the Empire, by the virtue 
of his relationship with the Emperor. The ! Badshah-nctma states : 

‘ He had risen to a rank and dignity which no servant of the st&te 
had ever before attained. By the munificent favour of the Emperor, his 
mansab was nine thousand personal and nine thousand horse, do-aspah 
and sih-aspah, the pay of which amounted to sixteen krors and twenty 
lacs of dams. When these had qll received their pay, a sum of fifty lacs 
of rupees was left for himself . . . Besides the mansion which he had 
huilt in Lahore, and on which he expended twenty lacs of rupees, he left 
money and valuables to the amount of two krors and fifty lacs of rupees. 
There were 30 lacs of rupees in jewels, three lacs of ashrafis equal to 42 
lacs of rupees, one kror and 25 lacs in rupees, 30 lacs in gold and silver 

utensils, and 23 lacs in miscellaneous articles.’ 1 , 

* 


This vast wealth, though to all appearances concentrated in the 
hands of the Emperor and the nobility, and 
Comments. spent in war and luxury, could not have been 

extorted from an indigent peasantry. . The only revolts under Shah 
Jahan were not reactions to the alleged oppression of the rulers, 
whether central or local, but the expression of the normal ambitions 
of medieval nobility. The only exception to this was the intran- 
sigent conduct of the Portuguese at Hugli, whose oppressions and 
exactions drew upon themselves the might of Imperial arms. 
Manucci has more than once observed how he sought fortune and 
security within the Empire, while he met with chicanery and risk 
to life in the European settlements. In one place he remarks, 

‘ Joas Antunes Portugal was incensed at this affair (a just award, 
of money due to Manucci, by an impartial tribunal) , and, in place 
of being sorry, sought means to take my life. If he did not succeed, 
it was because I did not remain in Goa, but returned to the Mogul 
Prince’s service .’ 2 3 ‘ The fellows/ he writes about the Portuguese, 
‘glory in cheating foreigners without scruple .’ 2 He found less per- 
sonal liberty, to do even humanitarian work for the poor arid indi- 
gent, in Portuguese than in Mughal India . 4 

Conditions, no doubt, were more unsettled in medieval times' 
than now all tire world over, and robberies on roads were not infre - , 
quent. , But Shah JahSn did all in his power to render travelling/ 
within the Empire as safe as could be. One of the means he adopted! 


1. E. & D., op, cit., pp. 68-9. 

2. .4 Pepys of Moghul India, pp. 223-24. 

3. Ibid., pp. 224-25. 

*■ 4. Ibid., p. 32,1 ; see also pp. 134-S6 and 220-31 for various other 
instances of oppression suffered by Manucci. 
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was to provide caravansarais with proper equipments. ‘ For the 
use of wayfarers,’ writes Manucci, ‘there are throughout the lealms 
of® the Mogul on every loute many saiais. They aie like fortified 
places with their bastions and strong gates ; most of them are built 
of stone or of brick. In every one is an official whose duty it is 
to close the gates at the going down of the sun. After he has shut 
the gates he calls out that everyone must look after his belongings, 
picket his horses by their fore and hind legs, above all that he must 
look out for dogs, for the dogs of Hindustan are very cunning and 
great thieves ! 

‘ At 6 o’clock in the morning, before opening the gates, the 
watchman gives three warnings to tire travellers, crying in a loud 
voice that everyone must look after his own things. After these 
warnings, if any one suspects that any of his property is missing, 
the doors are not opened until the lost thing is found. By this 
means they make sure of having the thief, and he is strung up op- 
posite the sarai. . Thus the thieves when they hear a complaint is 
made drop the goods somewhere, so as not to be discovered. 

‘ These sarais are only intended for travellers ( soldiers do not 
go mto them). Each one of them might hold, more or less, from 
800 to 1,000 persons with their horses, camels, carriages, and some 
of them are even larger. They contain different rooms, halls, 
verandahs, with trees inside the courtyard, and many provision 
shops, also separate abode for the women and men who arrange the 
100 ms and the beds for the travellers.’ 1 

The measures taken by Shiah Jahan, for the relief of the famine- 
stricken in the earlier part of his reign, when 
his treasury was not so full as later, are worthy 
of note. Writes J^aljgn : ‘ The Emperor in his gracious kindness and 
bountvjJijgcted the officials to Burhanpur, Ahmadabad, and the coun- 
try of Surat, to establish soup kitchens, or alms-houses, such as are 
called langar in the language of Hindustan, for the benefit of the poor 
and destitute. * Every day sufficient soup and bread was prepared to 
satisfy the wants of the hungry, t It was further ordered that so 
long as His Majesty remained at Burhanpur 5,000 rupees should 
be distributed among the deserving poor every Monday, that day, 
being distinguished above all others as the day of the Emperor’s ac- 
cession to the throne. Thus, on twenty Mondays one lac of rupe'es 

4 ' 


Famine, Relief. 


* 1 d Pubv! nt Mothul India, v. 34. 
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was given away in charity. Ahmadabad had suffered moie than any 
other place, and so His Majesty ordeied the officials to distribute 
50,000 -rupees among the famine-stricken people. Want of lain and 
dearness of grain had caused distress in many other countries 
( disti ids) . ^ So under the directions of the wise and generous Em- 
peror taxes amounting to nearly 70 lacs of rupees were remitted by! 
the revenue officers — a sum * amounting to nearly eight krors of l 
dams, amounting to one-eleventh part of the whole revenue, . When 
such remissions were made from the exchequer, it may be conceived 
how great were the reductions made by the nobles who held jagirs 
| and mansabs.’ 1 

Similar measures were adopted for relief of distressed peasantry 
in Kashmir (1641) and the Punjab (1646) when there was famine 
on account of heavy rainfall. On the former occasion 50,000 peo- 
ple appealed to Shah Jahan for relief and he distributed among 
them Rs. 100,000, besides the provision of Rs. 200 worth of cooked 
food daily ; and at the same time sent Rs. 30,000 to Tarbiyat Khan 
for further relief measures, and ordered the opening of live kitchens 
for the distribution of soup and bread in Kashmir. This officer 
having failed to manage the situation well, he was replaced by 
Zafar Khan, who was given a further grant of Rs. 20,000. In the 
Pun jail,"' likewise, ten kitchens were opened" and Saiyid Jalal was 
commissioned to distribute Rs. 10,000 among the poor and desti- 
tute. • “Sold children were ransomed by the Government, and 
restored to their parents. In February 1647 Shah Jahan sanctioned 
another thirty thousand rupees for relief measures in the Punjab.” 2 3 

In the face of this, Vincent Smith declares, while the people 
were dying of starvation “ the camp of Shah Jahan at Burhanpur 
was filled with provisions of all kinds,” and “ so far as Mundy 
saw, nothing to help the suffering people was done by the Govern- 
ment,” With regard to the remission of taxes, above referred to, 
Smith dismisses them with the frivolous observation that “ The 
facts do not justify the historians' praise of the ‘ gracious hindness 
and bounty’ of Shah Jahan. The remission of one-eleventh of the 
land revenue implies that attempts were made to- collect ten- 
elevenths, a burden which could not be borne by a country reduced 
* to * the dire extremity,' and retaining no trace of productiveness.” ■' 


1. E. & D., op. cit, pp. 24-5. 

2. Saksena, gp. cit., pp. 292-93. 

3. 0. H„ p. 394, 
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At least two instances of the construction of canals to improve 
agricultural prosperity are on record. The Badshah-nama states : 


\ (1) ‘All Mar dan Khan represented to His Majesty that one of his 
followers was an adept m the foirrrrng of canals, and would undertake 
to construct a canal from the palace where the river Ravi descends from 
the hills into the plains, and to conduct the waters to Lahore, benefiting 
the cultivation of the country through which it should pass. The Em- 
peror . .gave to the Khan one lac of nepees, a sum of which experts 
estimated the expense, and the Khan then entrusted its formation to 
one of his trusted servants.’ The canal even to this) day bears witness. 
(2) ‘ The canal that Sultan Flroz Shah Klulji, during the time he reigned 
at Delhi, had made to branch off from the river Jumna, in the vicinity 
of pargana Khizrahad, whence he brought it in a channel 30 Imperial 
kos long to the confines of pargana Safidun, which was his hunting-seat, 
and had only a scanty supply of water ) had after the Sultan’s death, 
become in the course of time ruinous. While Sahlabu-d din Ahmad 
Khan held the Government of Delhi, during the reign of Emperor Akbar, 
he put it in repair and set it flowing again, with a view to fertilize the 
places in his jafn, and hence it was called Nahr-i-Shah ; but for want of 
repairs, however, il again stopped flowing. At the time when the sub- 
lime attention was turned to the building of this fort and palace (of 
Shlahjahlanabiid) , it was commanded that the aforesaid canal from 
Khizrabad to Safidun should be repaired, and a new channel excavated 
from the latter spot to the regal residence, which also is a distance of 
30 Imperial kos. Aftei it was thus prolonged, it was designated the 
Nabr-Bihist.’ 1 

A further illustration of Shah Jahan’s benevolent intentions to- 
wards the peasantry is afforded by the same writer in the following 
, statement : 


' As it was lepresented that during the progress of the victorious 
^forces towards Kandahar (in 1649 ad.) a great deal of the culiivation 
of Ghazni and its dependencies had been trodden under foot by the 
army, the merciful monarch, the cherished of his people, despatched the 
sum of 2,000 gold ashrafis, in charge of a trusty individual, with directions 
to inquire into* theloss Sustained by the agriculturists, and to distribute 
it among them accordingly J 2 

This account of the Golden Age of the Mughal Empire cannot 
be closed without at least a brief reference to 
Ajt*unri«t»Shah. the cultivation of fine arts. The construction 
of the Peacock throne and the building of the 
Tar Mahal, both of which took years to execute and gave employ- , 

-Tt***W%*''“***“-' > ' 


1. E. & D„ op. cit,, pp. 67-8 and 86. 

2. Ibid., p. 96. 

* "The Architecture of Akbar and Shah Jahan — a comparative 
study,” Nandalal Chp.tterji, I. C„ IV, 1, July 1937, pp?12S-126. 
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ment to the fines', woikmen from all paits of the countiy, aie but 
Lhe best known of numcious works of ait pioduced in this epoch. 
We have not the space to dwell at length on all phases of the cujtu- 
lal life under Shah Jahan ; but as Di. Salcsena, m his excellent 
study of the subject, has truly obseived, “The pievailing peace in 1 * 
the country together with the personal interest of the sovereign 
gave a powerful impetus to the growth of art and literature. Poets, > 
philosophers, scholais, artisans, all flocked to Court in seaich ofj 
patio? lage, and talent was but rarely disappointed. The King was 
never slow to recognise merit and rewarded it generously. His/ 
example was followed by his com tiers, who vied with one another^ 
in extending their patronage to really capable men ’’ 1 

The Woti Maspd 01 Pearl Mosque was built at Agra in seven 
yeais (1645-53) at a cost of Rs. 300,000 In the words of St. Nihal 
Singh it was " designed by a craftsman who possessed the skill to 
make stone suggest the struggle of the soul to soar above mundane 
entanglements. Built on a high plateau, with a spacious court of 
white marble, sunounded by a gallery and column made of the 
same stone, its white, delicately shaped domes lise above the red, 
soli&looking ramparts, powerfully conveying that idea ” 3 

The Taj frlahgl ^ details of the construction of which have al- 
ready been given, seen from the Samam Burj or Jasmine Tower in 
Agra Foit (whence Shah Jahan gazed at it for the last time from 
his piison window), reveals 'the pearly marble set off against the 
green foliage of the garden and the deep blue of the Indian sky, 
a sight the charm of which is never forgotten by any one who has 
had the good fortune to behold it.” 

“ Perhaps the most entrancing view is to be had on a tranquil 
night, when the full moon floats oveihead lighting up the tomb 
with an ethereal glow, and the mausoleum is mirrored in the calm 
surface of the Jumna. The closer one examines the T&j Mahal 
the more one admires it. The minutest detail has been carefully 
thought out and executed with tireless patience. In inscribing texts 

1 Saksena, op. cit., pp. 246-47. 

2. India Old and New, p. 72. Another writer has described it as 
a poem of fervent stone,' and observes : ‘ There is something more 
intense in tire mystic impression of those denticulated arches, those jvhite 
and blue perspectives, than in the flight of the Gothic perpendiculars". . , . 
The serenity of the Greek temple has not that passion petrified in beauty 

The sanctuary is alive, a mysterious soul throbs there between bliss 

and ecstasy.’ (D’Humieres, Through Isle and Empire, pp. 225-6, cited 
by Edwardes ant? Garrett, op. cit., pp. 311-12.) 
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from the Qurdn round the tall doorways the artists have shown 
themselves such masters of perspective that the letters thirty feet 
or more above the lme of the eye appear to be exactly the same size 
as those a foot fiom the ground. The mosaic work is done with 
onyx, jasper, cornelian, carbuncle, malachite, lapis lazuli, and other 
precious stones.” 1 

The Taj still attracts tourists frofn all over the world and is 
perhaps the most admired mausoleum ever built by man. Human 
expression fails to convey in words the delicate message of its ex- 
quisite beauty : It has nevertheless been described as J_A Dream in 
Marble/ as ‘ a summing up of many forms of beauty.’ “ It matters 
not,” writes Mr. Gladstone Solomon, “that it was the autocrat 
Shah Jahan who made the Taj. From the moment of the first in- 
ception of its idea in the beauty-haunted mind of the Grand Mogul, 

the Taj became the property of the world Shah Jahan, the 

Oriental despot, was in this a greater Socialist than the most radical 

of our reformers. He believed in the community of Art so that 

the unending message of the Taj is still being unfolded.” 2 

Shah Jahan’ s patronage was not confined to architecture alone, 
though one writer has observed : “JEven if the entire mass of his- 
torical literature had perished, and only these buildings had re- 
mained to tell the story of Shah Jahan's reign, there is little doubt 
tSiat it would have still been pronounced as the most magnificent 
|5 h istory.” 3 Both Persian and Hindi, prose and poetry, music, 
paintings 4 and dance, astronomy, mathematics, and medicine, all 
flourished equally. There were both Hindu and Muslim writers, 
scholars, and artists. Translations of great Sanskrit works were 
also made. . Besides those attributed to Dara Shikuh may be men- 
tiohed the rendering into Persian of the Prabodh Candrodaya by 


1. Ibid., p . 73, See “ Italians and MUghal Pietra dura,” N. L. 
Chatterji, J. U. P. H, S„ Dec. 1937 ; and " The Development of Tomb ■ 
Architecture under the Mughals 1 ,” I. 4-. Qureshi, J. A. H. R. I. L, 2-3, 
July-Oct, 1941, pp. 107-77, 

2. Essays on Moghul Art, pp. 5C-8. 

3. Saksena, op. cit., pp. 261^62. 

4t “The artists of Shah Jahian allowed themselves to be largely 
influenced both by the old Hindu tradition and by study of European 
pictures. . . .Many of the arts were endowed with unsurpassed keenness 
of vision and steadkleSs oh hand. Scftne were able to use with success 
a .brush Consisting <?t a .single squirrel’s hair. The portraits of Shah. 
Jaltan’s time, which are f tee from the stiffness common in the preceding:, 
and succeeding, ages,- are .wonderfully life-like and oftdri perfectly charm- 
ing.” (Smith, 0. H., js 421:-) 
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Muti&hi Banvaii Das and the Ramayana by Ibn, Har Karan, Mulla 
Furld Munajjim, tire greatest astronomer of the period, prepared 
the astral chart entitled Zich-i-Shdhjakani, Ataullah wrote a treatise 
on Algebra, Mensuration and Arithmetic, and dedicated it to the 
Emperor and Bara, while Abdur Rashid translated i Btf Ganit fromt 
Sanskrit. 1 

Q I 

“ The period of Shah Jahan’s teign,” according to Dr. Saksena, • 
“ partially coincided with what is described as the most brilliant , 
epoch in the development of Hindi literature and language. The 
Empeior could hardly remain aloof from its influence. He spoke/ 
Hindi, was fond of Hindi music, and patronised Hindi poets. The 
Hindi poets who were then connected with the court were Sundarj 
Das, Chintlamani, and Kavindra Acharya.v Shah Jahan delighted^ 
in Tan Sen’s soh-in-law, Dal Khan Guna Samudra, singing the dm - 1 
pad tune, which was the Emperor’s favourite. Jagannath, the best 1 
Hindu musician of the age, " was exceedingly favoured by Shah 
Jahan,” and received from him the title Mahd Kaui Rai. Sukh 
Sen was a master-player on the mbab or guitar, and Sur Sen on 
the bln or zither. 2 


In spite of all that has been said above, however, Shah Jahan 
still remains a paradox in some respects. The 
paradox ^ aIl5n & m i nu t e details of his daily routine, of which we 
J " have contemporary evidence, show him to have 

been a man of stienuous activity and great self-command ; but 
legend whispers many a tale of extieme self-indulgence verging on 
scandalous depravity for which, however, there seems to be little 
foundations His sense of fairness and justice was great ; yet, at 
times he was guilty of excessive craelty ; though this was a common 
frailty of the age. He entertained many Hindus in his Court and 
service, and was ordinarily tolerant towards Christians, as mentioned 
by Bernier ; nevertheless, at times, he gave way to acts of intoler- 
ance, though sometimes not without provocation, as in the case of 
the Portuguese. But his destruction of Hindu temples is less intelli- 
gible. Says the author of the Badshah-wama : 


1. Smith, 0, H„ p. 259. 

2. Ibid., p, 268. Read " Bernier and Kavindracarya Saraswati at 
-the Mughal Court” bv P K. Gode in Anhals of the Sri Venkatesvara 

Oriental Institute, Tirupati, Vol. I pt. iv — based on the contemporary 
Kavtndracaridrodigytt and Bei nier’s letter. ! ' 

3; Ibid., pp. 238, 336-42. 
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It had been brought to the notice of His Majesty’ that during the 
late reign many idol temples had been begun, but remained unfinished, 
at 'Benares, the great stronghold of infidelity. The infidels L were now 
desirous of completing them. His Majesty, the defender of the faith, 
gave orders that at Benaies, and throughout all his dominions in every 
place, all temples that had been begun should be cast down. It was 
now reported from the piovince of Allahabad that seventy-six temples had 
been destroyed in the district of Benares A 

This was in 1633, now over three hundred years ago. It is 
further related that “ Hindus were forbidden to dress in the Muslim 
style, to sell or drink wine openly or privately, to cremate their dead 
or burn the satis near Muslim graveyards ; and to purchase Muslim 
slaves of war.” 2 These and other acts of petty persecution indicated 
that there was already a set-back in the tide of liberalism so well 
begun by Akbar. Yet, Della. Yalle^refeis to the prohibition of cow- 
slaughter in Catnbay, and Manrique to strict injunctions against 
slaying of animals in Hindu districts. 3 

Dryden’s lines best sum the sunset of this glorious career ; 

‘ Oh ! had he stiff that character maintained, 

Of valour, which in blooming Youth he gain’d, 

He promised in his East a glorious Race 
Now sunk from his Meridian, sets a pace. 

But in the Sun, whom he from Noon declines, 

And with abated heat less fiercely shines, 

Seems to grow milder as he goes away. 

Pleasing himself with the remains of Day : 

So he who,. in his Youth, fo r Glory st rove, 

^ Would, recompense his age with E ase a nd Loye.* 

AurQng-ZeOe 


1, E. & D., op. cit, VII, p. 36. 

Z, Saksena, op. cit., pp. 294-%. 

3- Ibid., p. 295,, Lane-Poole observes : 


■v *r- luju., p. * 30 ,, i-ane-ruoit‘ ooserves : " But Shah-Jahan was too 
prudent a king to let religion over-ride statesmanship, (op. cit., ’p. 14.) 
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A. Primary : 1. Court Annals, (i) Aml-i-Salih of Mu- 
hammad Salih Kambu contains the histpry of the War of Succession. 
It continues the story of the death of Shah Jahan but is considered 
more reliable in its earlier than in its later part. It is also interesting 
for its biographical notices of eminent men of the peiiod. (Extracts 
in E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 123-32.) 

(ii) Alamgir-N ama of MIrza Muhammad Kiazim was written 
(1688) by order of Aurangzeb, and is a courtly account of the first 
ten years of his reign. It is strange, however, that on its being 
shown to the Emperor, he forbade its continuation. “ The Mughal 
Emperor professed as the cause of the prohibition that the cultiva- 
tion of inward piety was preferable to the ostentatious display of 
his achievements. .. .It is strained, verbose, and tedious; fplsome 
in its flattery, abusive in its censure.” (Ibid., pp. 174-80.) 

(iii) Ma'asir-i Alamgni of Muhammad Saki Mustaid Khan, 
written after Aurangzeb's death, but based on State papers. It is 
comparatively very brief as it deals with the history of 51 years in 
only 541 pages. The Alamgir-Nama covering only 10 years contains 
1107 pages. (Both, Bibliotheca Indica Series). The author under- 
took the work by desire of his patron, and finished it in 1710 A.D., 
only three years after the death of Aurangzeb. ‘He had been a 
constant follower of the Court for forty years, and an eye-witness 
of many of the. transactions he. records.’ (Ibid., pp. 181-91) 

2. Private Histories. (i)Zafar Nama (also called Aurang- 
Nama, Hidlat-i-Alamgm, etc.) of Akil Khan Razi is a short history, 
beginning with the invasion of Bijapur (1650) and ending with the 
death of Mir Jumla (1663). Prof, Sarkar observes, “The author 


" On account of its complexity and vastness, as also from the yMUh 
of material that is available for the reign of Aurangzeb, the compilation 
of a Bibliography _ becomes peculiarly difficult. Hence only the most 
important and indispensable sources have been indicated here. ‘ The 
attempt to write an epitome of the fifty years’ reign of this illustrious 
monarch,’ observes Khkfi Khian, ‘ is like trying to measure the waters 
of the sea in a pitcher ; the affairs of the last forty years in particular 
are a boundless ocean, which authors have shrunk from committing to the 
thread of narrative.’ • "*■ 
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writes with independence and in some cases reveals facts which 
could not have been pleasing to his master.” (Copies at Rampur.) 

(ii) T arikh-i-Shah-Shujai of Mir Muhammad Masum (1660) 
ends abruptly on the eve of Shuja’s flight, but "mentions many 
facts not to be found elsewhere and seemingly true. For Shuja’s 
doings he is our only authority and a very important one too. 
There is a striking agreement between him and Manucci in many 
particulars ; evidently the two used the same source of informa- 
tion.” (Sarkar.) 

(iii) Muntakhabu-l-Lubab Muhammad Shahi of Muhammad 
Hashim Khafi Khan is by far the most important. It is a com- 
plete history of the Mughal Emperors from Babur down to Muham- 
mad Shah (1733). The author’s father was an officer under 
Munad Baksh. Khafi Khan himself conducted an embassy to 
Bombay in 1694. “ His reflective style, description of the condition 
of society, and characteristic anecdotes,” writes Prof. Sarkar, “ save 
his work from the dry formality of the Court annals, and he is 
specially informing with regard to Deccan affairs." 

This work is also frequently referred to as Tdnkh-i-KMji Khan 
, . . .Khafi (concealed) is supposed by some to have been the title 
wittily conferred by Muhammad Shah upon the writer, Muhammad 
Hashim Khwafi, for his having concealed his valuable work for a 
long time (owing to Aurangzeb's ban on histories.) Others derive 
the word from Khwaf, a district of Khurasan near Naishapur. The 
historian was made Diwan by Nizamu-1 Mulk in the reign of 
Farrukh Siyar (Extracts in E. &. D,, op. cit., VII, pp. 207-533.) 

There are also two valuable Persian histories written by con- 
temporary Hindus : (1) Nwkha-i-Dilkasha i by Bhimsen Burhan- 
puri ; (2) Fatuhat-i-Alamgiri by Ishwardas Nagar of Patan 
(Gujarat). Both were in Imperial service. The former is impor- 
tant for affairs in the Deccan ; the latter for Rajputana. 

3, Monographs, State Papers, etc. (i) Ahkam-i-Alamgm 
or Anecdotes of Aurangzeb — tr. by J, N. Sarkar. 

(ii) Ma'miml-umara or the biographical dictionary of the 
Mughal peerage is also a work of peculiar interest and value. It 
was begun about 1742 and completed in 1779. It was compiled by 
several writers from various authoritative histories, official accounts, 
letters, etc. “ Its chief value lies in the many characteristic anec- 
dotes it mentions and the light it throws on the manners of the 
age.” (Sarkar ; E. & D., op. cit., VIII, pp. 187-91) 
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(iii) For other authorities, particularly Aui'angzeb’s letters 
(moie than a thousand in Sir J. N. Baikal’s possession alone) 
farmans, Court bulletins, etc., see Sarkar’s History of Auiungzib, vol. 

I, pp. xv-xxi ; vol. II, pp. 304-17 ; vol. Ill, pp. 444-46. Also see 
E. & D , op. cit , VII, pp. 198-206 ; V. A. Smith, 0. Ii. pp. 451-52. 

(iv) “ Imperial Mughal Farmans in Gujarat,” M. S. Com- 
missariat ( Journal of the University of Bombay, July 1940) 

(v) “MS copy of the Dlwtan of Daila Shikoh,” Zafar Khan, 

J. R. A. S. Bengal, V, 1, 1939. 

4. European Accounts. Of the European travellers, Bernier, 
Tavernier, and Manucci have already been noticed in the previous 
chapter. The following critical observations of Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar on the extent of their reliability, however, are worthy of 
attention : — 

“ Their works are of undoubted value as throwing light on the 
condition of the people, the state of trade and industry, and the 
history of the Christian churches in India. Moreover, the criticism 
of Indian institutions by foreign observers has a freshness and weight 
all its own. But of the political history of India, apart from the 
few events in which they took part or which they personally wit- 
nessed, their report merely reproduced the bazlar rumours and the 
stories current among the populace, and cannot be set against the 

evidence of contemporary histories and letters in Persian From 

their position these foreign travellers had no access to the best 
sources of information ; the State archives were closed to them. 
They visited the makers of Indian history only occasionally and as 
suppliants for favours ; hence they could not derive the oral infor- 
mation which only familiar intercourse with the highest personages 
in camp and Court could have given them. Finally, their imperfect 
knowledge of literary Persian prevented them from using the written 
annals of the time and checking the reports they had received orally.” 
( History of Aurangzib, I, pp. xxi-ii.) For the principal European 
authorities see Lane-Poole, Aurangzib. In addition to Bernier, 
Tavernier, and Manucci, he mentions the following :• — 

(a) Dr. Fryer’s New Account of India chiefly useful for 
the Maratba power under Shivaji. The author was in S. India 
1672-81. 

(b) Ovington’s 1 Voyage to Sural ’-—visited only Bombay and 
Shrat (1689-92). 
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(c) Hedges’ Diary (Yule’s ed.) — for Mughal provincial ad- 
ministration in '1682-4. 

T> 

(d) Dr. Gemilli Careri’s account of Aurangzeh’s camp in the 
Deccan in 1695. — ‘ thtows light on an obscure portion of the reign.’ 


B. Secondary : (i) Orme, Historical Fragments of the Mughal 

Empire (London, 1782). ■» 

(ii) N. Elphinstone, History of India, pp. 603-75. Smith 
writes : “Elphinstone knew the Maratha countiy and people so 
intimately that his narrative counts as a piimary authority for some 
purooses.” 

(iii) S. Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, (Rulers of India, O. U. P., 
1930). On the whole this is the most readable short account of 
the reign of Aurangzeb. 

<y^(iv) J. N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, 5 vols. (M. C. Sarkar 
& Sons, Calcutta, 1912-24) is a monumental work based on various 
original sources, not to be easily surpassed. An abridged ed. of 
this, entitled A Short History of Aurangzib, is also available (1930). 

(v) Zahiruddin Faruki, Aurangzeb and his Times (Tarapore- 
wala, jjjkimbay 1935). 

VVvi) J. N. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, pp. 33-249. 
v /(vii) „ Mughal Administration. 

,_A(viii) W. H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb (Macmil- 
lan, London, 1923). 

(ix) A. Butenschon, The Life of a Mogul Princess (Routledge, 
London, 1931). 

C. Supplementary Sources : I. Sikh History— (i) History 
of the Sikhs, Ilari Ram Gupta, 3 vols., also Studies in Later Mughal 
History of the Punjab : 1707-93 by the same author. (Lahore 1944) 
(ii) Cunningham, J. D., A History of the Sikhs, 2nd ed. Cal- 
cutta. (1911) 

(iii) M’Giegor, W. L., The History of the Sikhs (London,. 
1846.) 


(iv) Payne, C, H., A Short History of the Sikhs, (Nelson) 

II. Rajput History — Tod, J., The Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajastjim. (2 vols, Calcutta, 1898-9) 

\y'ni. 'Maratha History — (i) Sarkar, J. N., Shivaji and His 
Times. 

(it) Sen, Sj,N„ Military System of the MarathaS (Calcutta) ; 
Foreign biographies of Shivaji (Calcutta, 1927) : 
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Administrative system of the Mardthas (Calcutta, 1925), 

(lii) Rawlinson, H. G, Shiv dp the Mardtha (Oxfoid, 1915). 

(iv) Vaidya, C. V, Shivdji the Founder of Mardtha Swaraj 
(Poona, 1931.) 

(v) Kincaid and Parasnis, History of the Mardtha People. 

(2 vols. Oxford, 1918-22.) r 

(vi) Ranade, M. G., Rise of the Mardtha Powei (Bombay, 
1900). 

(vii) Deshpande, G. K., The Deliverance or the Escape of 
phivaji the Great from Agra. (B, I. S. M., Poona 1929) 

(viii) Bendrey, V. S., Govalkondyachi Kutbasdhi in Marathi 
with valuable appendices in English (Bharat Itihasa Samsodhak 
Mandal, Poona 19,34), 

(ix) Sharma, S. R., Maratha History Re-examined (1295- 
1707) throws fresh light on many important points (Karnatak Pub- 
lishing House, Bombay, 1944). 

IV. Articles — (i) “Prince Akbar and the Portuguese”, P. 
Pissurlencar (Bengal, Past and Present, April- June 1928). 

(ii) 1 “ The Mission of G. Weldon and Abraham Navarro to 
the Court of Aurangzeh,” H. Das (I. A., April and May 1929). 

(iii) " Rustamji Manak”, H. Das (I. A, June & July 1930). 

(iv) “Malik Ambar — a new life,” J. N. Sarkar (I. PI. Q. 
IX, 2 & 3). 

(v) 1 “F. Palsacrt in India,” Moreland (I. A. LXII, Aug.- 
Oct. m3). 

v/(vi) “ Religious Policy of Aurangzeb,” Sri R. Shaima, (I. H. 
Q XII, 2 & 3, 1936). 

(vii) “An Assamese Souice of Mughal History” — {The Pqd- 
shdh Buranji) (J. Assam R. Soy. IV, April 1936). 

(viii) “ The Monuments of Aurangzib’s Reign,” S. K. 
Banerji (J. U. P. H. S„ XVI, I„ July 1943). 

(ix) "A Chapter in the History of Sikh Militarism,” C, A 
Banerjee, J. I. H., XXIII, 3, (Dec. 1944) pp. 181-88. 

(x) A Short Plistory of the Origin and Rise of the Sikhs 
(Hakikat-i Bind wa ’riruj-i Firkah-i Siklmi) tr. with Inttod. and 
Notes by IndubhUshan Banerjee. Calcutta, 1942. (end of I. H. Q., 
XVIII, 1, March 1942). 

(xi) “ Court Diaries during the Mughal Period ” ; “ Aurang* 
Zetland his Policy/’—J. A, H. R. I., vol. I, 1-2, „pp. 32-43 ; pp. 
102 - 120 . 
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POST MERIDIEM OF THE EMPIRE 

'■> 

' The history of Aurangzib is practically the history of India lor sixty 
jears . Under him the Mughal empire reached its gieatest extent, and 
the largest single State ever known in India from the dawn of history to 
the rise of the British power wad formed/ 

JADUNATH SARKAR 

‘ AurangzitTs life had been a vast failure, indeed, but he had failed 
grandly.’ 

Stanley lane-Poole 

It is indeed difficult to say how long exactly the sun shines 
brightest after he has reached the zenith ; but it is common experi- 
ence that the mid-day glow continues foi quite a length of time 
before one is aware that afternoon has come and sunset must follow 
soon. So it was with the Mughal Empire at the end of Shah Jahan’s 
reign : The Golden Age was not yet quite past, but the long rule 
of Aurangzeb ( 1657-1707) saw it tarnish ; and the death of the 
last of the Great Mughals begad to show the iron at its core. In- 
deed, to vary the metaphor, the gilded tomb did worms infold ; 
and all that had glistered was not gold. The fifty years of Aurang- 
zeb’s Imperial sway saw what one recent writer has aptly described 
as “ the turn of the tide.” 

Aurangzeb as Prince had shown great promise both as an ad- 
ministrator and as a geneial. On the throne he sat for quite as 
long a period as his great-grand-father Akbar. The half-century 
of rule in each case was full of incessant activity ; and of the two, 
Aurangzeb had certainly the better start in life. Akbar was a mere 
'"child when he succeeded to his father’s precarious legacy ; hi9 
resources were scanty, his troubles great and many. Not so with 
Aurangzeb : his age was forty at the time of his accession. His 
dominion was sure, his wealth great, and his army better equipped 
and larger. Internally the Empire was at peace, and the machinery 
*of Government at work for over three generations. Still did Aurang- 
zeb fail. The key to this failure is his character. Once more we 
find the oft-repeated experience ; the fortunes of the Empire turning 
on the pivot of t?ie Emperor’s personality. Aurangzeb was as fana- 
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tical as Akbar was liberal ; but both were equally' zealous in the 
puisuit of their respective ideals. Aurangzeb aimed at and fatally 
succeeded in undoing the great work of Akbar. In the present reign 
we but witness the untwisting of the chord of national life. 

Aurangzeb has been described by some writers as a ‘political 
paradox.’ The unravelling of this enigma, however, requires a cleai 
knowledge of the events of his reign. These, in our opinion, are 
better studied in a logical rather than a merely chronological order. 
The present chapter is arranged as follows : — 

I. Early Career ; II. Frontier Wars ; III. North India ; IV. 
South India ; V. The Europeans ; and VI. The Riddle of 
Aurangzeb. 

I. EARLY CAREER (1618-58) 


According to Khiafi Khan, ‘ Aurangzeb was bom in the year 1028 
AH. (1619, A.d.) at Dhud, which is on the frontiers 
Birth and Ac- of the Suba of Ahmadabad and Malwa, whilst his 

cession. . father was Subadar of the Dakhin.’i Sir J N. 

Sarkar gives the date more precisely as "the night 
of 15th Ziqada, J027 A. I-I. (24th October, 1618 A. D., Old Style) ,’X, 
Muhiu-d din Muhammad Aurangzeb was the sixth among fourteen? . 
children of Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal. He first sat on his father’s' 
throne on 1st Ziqada, 1068 A. H. (21 July, 1658 A. D.); but his formal? 
coronation took place on 24th Ramzan, 1069 (5 June, 1659), under the? 
high-sounding title : Abdul Muzaffar Muhiu-d din Muhammad Aurangzeb 
Bahadur ‘ Alamglr Padshah-i Gbazi.’ Alamgir or ‘ world compeiler,' the 
title by which he wa^ more familiarly known, appears to have been sug- 
gested by the Persian inscription on a sword presented to Aurangzeb by 
Shah Jahan. 3 It sums up correctly the spirit of the Emperor and forms 
the key-note of his ambition and rule. 


The period of forty years inclosed by these two events was one of 
seed-time for Aurangzeb , the fifty years that followed were to yield the 
expected harvest. The mile-stones in Aurangzeb’s progress towards the 
throne may be briefly recounted. 

In June 1626, at the age of eight, Aurangzeb was sent to Lahore, 
together with Dana, as a hostage to Jahangir on 
Hostage to 1 * account of Shah Jahan’s rebellion. He obtained his 
JahAngir, release only on the death of Jahangir and the 

accession of Shah Jahan, on 26th February, 1628. 


1. Muntakhabu-l-lub3b ; E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 213 

zoo lb SfCf? of A ™ ran m b ' P- 7 - The birth-place was Dohad 

(22-60 N. 74-20 town South of Dohad Rly. Station (B. B. & 

CL I. Ry. Panch Mahal District, Bombay Presidency),. 

3. Lane-Poole, Medieval India, p, 3,59. 
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With tins year b’egan ins tegular education, chiefly, among otheis, under 
Mir Muhammad Hash ini of Gilam. lie soon familiarised himself with 
the Quian and the Hadis, and became an adept at the writing of -the 
mksha hand ‘ Iiis nastaliq and skikasta styles of writing were also excel- 
lent.’ Though he had a dislike for poetiy, the didactic variety was not 
neglected by him. His aversion to music, painting, and the fine aits 
has been made memoiable m the familiar anecdote of the funeial of 
music : the mourners in the cortege being asked by Aurangzeb to buiy 
her (the Muse) deep, lest she should rise again ! These puritanical traits 
of the later Emperor had their beginning in the early life and training 
ot the young prince. 

Another incident of Aurangzeb’s boyhood also indicated the promise 
(of the cool courage and philosophical bent which were so characteristic 
of his manhood. In May 1633 the Prince was watching an elephant fight 
when one of the infuriated animals rushed at him. But the dauntless 
stripling of less than fifteen summers never budged an inch. On the 
contrary he wounded the elephant with his spear and evoked the admira- 
tion of all present. When Shah Jahan chid him over his rashness, he 
only remarked : “ If the fight had ended fatally for me it would not have 
been a matter of shame. Death drops the curtain even on the Emperors ; 
it is no dishonour ! " 

On 13th December 1634 Aurangzeb fust set his foot on the official 
ladder when he was made commander of Ten Thousand Hors'e Next 
September he was sent to suppress the Bundela 
the 1 Ladder** 15 °* rebelllon - at the head of three armies. The issue 

of that expedition again typified the diaracter of 

the supreme commander : the survivors of the jaukar were dragged to the 
Mughal harem , two sons and one grandson of Jajhar were converted to 
Islam ; another son and minister of the Raja, having refused to apostatise, 
were executed in cold blood. " The lofty temple of Blr Singh at Urchha 
was demolished and a mosque was erected on its site. The fort of Jhansi 
was taken (end of October) and the spoils' of war, including the buried 
treasure of Blr Singh, amounted to one kror of Rupees.”i 

The next step of Auiangzeb was nothing short of the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan to "which he was appointed in 1636, The city of Aurangabad, 
.which was named after him, was made the viceregal 

cm Zd Gujarat' cao , ita ^ The C01 « of Ud s ir - Au = ,a > Ba K la ™. «*.. 

and the subjugation of the intrepid Maratha general 
Sliahji and Kheloji Bhonale were effected during this period, 1636-44. 
In this last year (1644) Aurangzeb was called to Agra by the illness 
of his sister Jahanara. Within three weeks of this he was deprived of 
his southern viceroyalty, rank and emoluments, it is said, owing to Dara’s 
■ persistent hostility towards' him. However, by the intercession of Jahanara 
he was appointed viceroy of Gujarat, 16 February, 1645. From here he 
Was nominated to the command of the Balkh expedition in 1647. Within 


1. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 11. 
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the shot! period of two years in Gujarat, Aurangzeb had .--iiown sufficient 
administrative capacity and firmness. 

r Though Ball* had to be restored to Nazir Muhammad, it was dur- 
ing this campaign that Aurangzeb distinguished himself by his cool and 
steadfast faith, kneeling for prayer in the midst of 
Fiontier Com- & rag j ng battle. The enemy in geneious admi- 

manCi ' ration stopped fighting and exclaimed : “ To fight 

with such a man is to court one’s own ruin.” Nevertheless, the war 
cost the Indian tieasury four foot of rupees, while not an inch of terri- 
tory was gained as the result of it.’ 1 

From March 1648 to July 1652 Aurangzeb was Governor of Multan 
and Sindh, during which period also he was called upon to besiege 
Kandahar twice (1649 and 1652), with no better success 1 , however, than 
in Balkh. But the failure was due to no fault of the commander 2 The 
building of a new port in place of the silted Thatla was a sample of 
Ailrafigzeb’s peaceful activities. 

Aurangzeb was again sent to the Deccan (1652). Spending nine 
months, which are unique in the puritan’s life 3 at Burhanpur, he reached 
Aurangabad in November, 1653. The province had 
Second Viceroy- not prospered during his absence since 1644. A 
alty of Deccan. succession of incompetent viceroys had woiked its 
ruin, Now, thanks to the efforU' of Aurangzeb and his revenue minister, 
Murshid Kuli Khan, the province more than recovered its lost prosperity. 
The efficiency of both the administration and the army was improved 
by the dismissal of incompetent men, the inspection and supply of re* 


1. Ibid., p. 21. 

2. Shah Jahan was no doubt angry with Aurangzeb for what he 
supposed to prove the latter’s incapacity. " But in truth,” as Sarkar 
Points out, " it is/ unjust to blame Aurangzeb for the failure to take 
Qahdahar. Throughout the siege he was really second in command. The 
Emperor from Kabul directed every movement through Sadullah Khan. 
His sanction had to be taken for every important step. Aurangzeb’s best 
justification was' afforded next year, when a still vaster and costlier ex- 
pedition against Qandahar led by Dlara Shikoh met with an even more 
humiliating defeat.” — Ibid., p. 24. 

3. Aurangzeb’s love episode with Hita Bai (also called Zainabadi) 
finds no parallel in his puritanical life. This woman’s ' supple grace, 
musical skill, and mastery of blandishments, made her the heroine of the 
dnly_ roirtance in the puritan Emperor’s life. She was/ a slave-girl in the 
keeping of Mir Khalil who had tnarried a sister of Aurangzeb’s mother 
" The vision of her matchless charms,” writes Sir Jadunath, " stormed 
Aurangzeb’s heart in a moment ; ' with shameless importunity he took her 
ihtey from his aunt’s house and became utterly infatuated with her.’ 

So mtidh ‘so, that one day she offered him a cup of wipe, and the 

Helpless lover was about td taste the forbidden drink when the sly en- 
chantress snatched away the cup from his lips and said, ‘My object was 
only to test your loVe for me, and not to make yod foil into the sin of 
drinking l ’ Death cut the story short when she was still in the bloom 
rtf youth. Aurangztb bitterly grieved at her loss and buried her close to 
the- big tank at Aurangabad.” — Ibid,, pp, 15-16 ; also"see Sarkar, Anec- 
dotes of Auranszib, pp, 41-43. 
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quisite stores and munitions, and the enforcement of proper Iraining, etc. 
At the same time an annual saving of Rs. 50,000 jvad also effected. The 
conquest of Golkonda was pushed on until Shah Jahan ordeied capi- 
tulation and retreat (April, 1656). The services of the capable Mir Jumla 
were enlisted for the Empire by creating him Prime Minister on the 
death of Sadullah Khan. Next year (1657) Bijapur was similarly in- 
vested. But the agents of Bijapur were busy at the Imperial capital. 
So at tlie moment of Aurangzeb \ success, Shah Jahan accepted the terms 
of Adil Shah : Bidar, Kaylani, and Parenda were to be ceded together 
with the payment of a war indemnity of one kror of rupees. 

Thus both Golkonda and Bijapur were Saved from complete annexa- 
tion owing to Shah Jahan's hasty overtures over the head of the Deccan 
Viceroy. To make matters worse, his illness in September 1657 plunged 
the Empire in civil war. 

Dana Shikoh, the heir presumptive, had been hig father’s favourite 
^ . . , . _ all these years. It was owing to his influence over 

ra nci a ar. shah Jahan that Aurangzeb had been rather badly 
treated ; at least so the latter believed. His religious proclivities only 
alarmed Aurangzeb who was cherishing dreams of becoming the Defender 
of the Faith. His frequent transfers, disparagement, and interference by 
his father, irritated Aurangzeb beyond all patience. His suspicious nature 
more and more pointed to his eldest brother as the source of all mischief, 
present and potential. The censorship established by Dana over all news 
from the capital, during Shah Jahan’s illness, made matters wors'e. 
Rumours of all variety escaped through the gagged silence. The jealous 
brothers only saw in this Dara’sl sinister motives : to usurp the throne, 
to imprison, or possibly murder the Emperor ! What then of the fate 
of his distant biothers ? What above all, Aurangzeb must have thought, 
of the fate of Islam in India ? 

Muiad set the example by proclaiming himself Emperor, in Gujarat, 
under the title of Maruwwaju-d din (5th December). He was all haste 
and fire. But Aurangzeb was caution itself. They concerted many plans 
together, and finally by the beginning of 1658 set their armies in motion. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb’s diplomacy had already begun to work. Be- 
fore he quitted the Deccan he took due precautions to pacify both Gol- 
konda and Bijapur. He urged, no doubt, ICuLb Shah to pay up his arrears 


Aurangzeb’s emotion at this time is enshrined in the words put into 
hid mouth by Dryden in his tragedy, Aurmg-Zebe. To Indumora (a 
fictitious character) he says : 

‘ Love mounts, and rolls about my stormy mind, 

Life-fire that’s borne by a tempestuous wind. 

Oh, I could stifle you, with eager haste ! 

* DeyQijr_your lasses with hungry taste ! 

Rffih on you ! eat’ you I wander over each part, 

Raving with pleasure, snatch you to my heart ! 

Then hold you off, and gaze ! Then, with new rage, 

Invade you, till my conscious limbs overflow [ 

So lost, s(P blest, as I but then could know !“’ 
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of indemnity, but at the same time he ordeieu the Mughal envoy at 
Golkonda to do nothing that might jeopardise Mughal interests. To Add 
Shah he offered a bait to keep fiyapur friendly : ‘ Remain loyal and keep 
your promises, 1 he wrote. ‘I agice that (lj the foit of Farenda and its 
dependent territory, the IConkan, and the malial of Wangi, which have 
been annexed to the Empire, together with that portion ol the Kamalak 
which had been granted to the late Add Shah, should be left to yon 
as before ; and (2) out of your promised "ndemnity of one kror of Rupees, 
thirty lakhs are remitted. Protect this countiy ; improve its 
administration. Expel Shiva who has sneaked into the possession of some 
forts of the land. Do you send me at least 10,000 cavalry. I shall 
grant you all the territory up to the bank of the Banganga.’i 

Aurangzeb was also actively intriguing, though with utmost secrecy, 
to enlist the grandees of the Empire on his side ; they on their side knew 
how to secure their own interests, for it was well known that Aurangzeb 
was by far Uie most experienced and capable among the brothers. 

How Aurangzeb triumphed in the War of Succession that thus started 
has already been told in some detail. Nor need the sorrowful tale of 
the fate of the defeated brothers be repeated here again. Success pro- 
claimed Aurangzeb’s diplomatic and military ability. 

' Birth-right's a vulgar road to kingly sway ; 

'Tis every dull-got elder brother’s way. 

Dropt fiom above he lights into a throne ; 

Grows a piece with that he sits upon ; 

Heaven’s choice, a low. inglorious, rightful dione. 

But who by force a sceptre does obtain, 

Shows he can govern that, which he could gain. 

Right comes of course, whate’er he was before ; 

Murder and usurpation are no more.’ 

II. FRONTIER WARS 

The principal wars of Aurangseb’s reign weie waged to suppress 
the Hindu reaction to his oppressive religious policy. Apart from 
these there were also the political wars of conquest directed towards 
extension of territory. The frontier wars, in the north-east and 
the north-west, were more or less of a punitive character. 

Ever since the peace of 1639 there had been no trouble in the north- 
east of the Empire. But the inefficiency of Shuja’s 
Bengal administration and the opportunity afforded 
by the Succession War encouraged the Ahoms to reassert their independ- 
ence. In 165-? Prem N&rayan, the ruler of Kuch-Bihar, sent an army into 
Mughal territory, ostensibly in pursuit of a recalcitrant vassal. Next year 
i Gauhati, the capital of Kfitnrup, was plundered and occupied by the 
Assamese. Ruf not until the end of the Civil war, in 1660, could the 

4 „ , 

l, Ibid., p. 55; 
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Mughals do anything #o retrieve their position in this, quaiter. In that 
year Mir Jumla, the ledoubtable lieutenant of Aurangzeb, was appointed 
Governor of Bengal, and ordered to ‘punish lawless zamlndars of the 
piovmce, especially those of Assam and Magh (Arrakan).’ 1 * 

On 1st November, 1651, Mir Jumla started on his great campaign 
from Decca. His army consisted of 12,000 horse and 30,000 foot, besides 
a flotilla of over 3p0 war-vessels. 2 In six days’ time the capital of Kuch- 
Bihar was taken and rechnstened Alamgirnagar ; a mosque was built 
over its demolished temple, and the entire kingdom was annexed. Other 
victones soon followed : the enemy's fleet of 300 vessels 1 was seized, and 
Jayadhwaj, Raja of Gaihgaon, was expelled. The spoils taken were 
enormous:-— "82 elephants, 3 lakhs of iupee.1 in cash, 675 pieces of artil- 
lery, 1345 camel-swivels, 1200 Ramchmigis, 6750 matchlocks, 340 maunds 
of gun-powder, a thousand and odd boats, and 173 store-houses of paddy, 
each containing fiom 10 to 1,000 maunds of grain.” 1 4 5 ' 

{/' But the outbreak of an epidemic of fever and flux, in August, carried 
away vast numbers of both the people and the army. In one Mughal 
corps alone, out of 1,500 troopets under Dilir Khan, only 450 were left. 
In the whole of Assam no le^s than 230,000 people succumbed to the 
catastrophe, in a single year. S'" In the Mughal camp no suitable diet 
or comfort was available lor the sick ; all had to live on coarse rice ; 
no wheat, no pulse, no ghee, no sugar, and no opium or tobacco except 
a little at fabulous prices. A pipe of tobacco sold at Rs. 3, a tola of 
opium at a gold mohar, a seer of mung-dal at Rs. 10, and salt also at 
the same late as tire last. The Hindustani and Turk! soldiers languished 
for want of wheaten bread ; the horses perished from eating rice.”* 

In all these trials and sufferings Mir Jumla retained his equanimity 
and lived and ate like any common soldier. When the rains ceased, he 
resumed the offensive, but he was not destined to complete this conquest, 
Ale wad seized with pleurisy and fever which soon became very serious 
So a treaty was signed with the Ahom king, through the mediation ol 
Dilir Khan, in December 1662. According to Khali Khan, the Raja 
1 agreed to pay ,120,000 tolas of silver, and 2,000 tolas of gold, and tc 
present fifty elephants and one of his ugly daughters to the Emperor. Ht 
also agreed to present fifteen elephants and another daughter to Khan-i 
Khanan, together with some cash and goods. It was further agreed that 
of the conquered places a few fortd and towns in cultivated districts near 
the frontier of Bengal should be attached to the Imperial dominions.’ 6 

Mir Jumla died at Khizrpur, on the frontiers of Kuch-Bihar, on the 
12th Ramzan, at the beginning of the sixth year of the reign of Aurangzeb 


1. Ibid., p. 124. 

2. The most powerful of these, called ghurabs, carried 14 guns and 
60 men each, and were towed by 4 kasas or long row-boats), 

3. Ibid., p. 125. 

4. Ibid., pp. 127-8. 

5. E. & D., op. cit., p. 268. For further details see Sarkar, op, cit, 

M.e. II— 10 
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(31st March, 1633). “No other general of tha,. age,”, observes Sarkar 
in his well-merited encomium "conducted war with so much humanity 
I and n judtice, nor kept his soldiers, privates and captains alike, under such 
, discipline ; no other general could have retained to the last the confidence 
1 and even affection of his subordinates amidst such appalling sufferings 
1 and dangers The owner of 20 maunds of diamonds, viceioy of the rich 
i province of Bengal, he shared with the meanest soldier the privations of 
'the march and brought premature death ®n himself by scorning delights 
and living laborious days. He issued strict ordeis loi bidding plunder, 
rape and oppression on the people, and saw to it that his oiders were 
obeyed. The stern punishment which he meted out to the first few 
offenders' had a salutary effect. We realize Mir Jumla’s , peculiar excel- 
lence more dearly by contrast with others. With a hero like Mir Jumla, 
rhetoric of the historian Talish ceases to be extravagance ; his eulogy of 
the general is not fulsome flattery but homage deservedly paid to a born 
king of mcn.”i 

I Speaking of hi3 campaign Prof. Bhattacharya writes : " It was the 
'most daring and audacious piece of imperialistic venture, almost unparal- 
1 leled in the annals of Mughal India, and has not probably been surpassed 
^even in modern times.” 2 

Despite these glorious exploits, however, the Mughals lost much at 
the close of the next four years. Under the ambitious Chakradhwaj, who 
ascended the throne in November 1633, the Ahorm reconquered their 
possessions. Gauhati fell in November 1667 ; and all the efforts' of the 
Mughals to recover it proved vain. Then the Ahoms fell on evil days, 
Kamrup having become prey to civil war. During the eleven years, 
1670-81, seven kings sat on its throne, and not one of them died a natural 
death. The Mughals profited by this, and "took advantage of it to 
extend their sway over southern and eastern portions of the kingdom, 
conquering much of tire present districts of Rangpur and Western Kamrup, 
and forcing the Baja in 171,1 to confirm these gains by treaty.” 3 

The Palhans of the north-western frontier have ever been a perpetual j 
source of irritation to all Indian governments. They j 
The Afghans. have always been independent, but hardly ever S 7 
united. This dubious heritage of theirs has been 
our advantage as well as disadvantage. Like monsoon clouds sometimes 
they have gathered thick and poured into the plains of the Punjab ; 
but soon they have found themselves scattered by the strong winds of 
inter-tribal jealousy. A strong government at Delhi has always acted 
on them as the blaze of the summer sun. 

1. The beginning of 1667 was one Such season of storm and stress. 
The Yusufzafe under a great leader named Bhagu had assumed kingship 
and crossed the river Indus, above Attock, with a force of 5,000 clansmen' „ 


h 5; 3 ?”»r op v, ci ^- PPj l?0-3l. 

2. Mughal N, E. F-ronlitr 'Policy, p. 

3. Sarkar, Ioc, «dt„ p. 133, 


395 . 
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blessed by Mullah Cliatak, a man of saintly reputation. They were soon 
followed by other bands of marauders who spread over Peshawar and 
Atlock districts like swarms of pestilential locusts. But the Empeiori-took 
strong measures, and by October 1667 they melted away with heavy 
loss'es. Muhammad Amin Khan, son of Mir Jumla, succeeded in quieting 
the frontier for a period of five years. 

2. The next turn was that of the Afridis In 1672 they rose under 
their tribal chief Acmal Khan, “ a born general, who crowned himself 
king, struck coins m his own name, and proclaiming wai against the 
Mughals, summoned all the Pathan clans to join the national movement 
and closed the Khaibar Pass,” 1 

Muhammad Amin Khan was still in charge of Afghanistan, intoxi- 
cated with past success, failed to apprehend the force of Lhe present rising. 
The result was the oft repeated tale of disaster " Ten thousand men 
fell under the enemy’s s\vord in the field, and above two krores of 
Rupees in cash and kind was looted by the enemy. They captured 
twenty thousand men and women and sent them to Central Asia for sale.” 
Even the family of M. Amin Khan was captured and had to be ransomed 
at a very heavy price. This victory fired the imagination of the tribes- 
men who now began to flock round the standard of Acmal Khan. The 
poet chieftain of the Khataka, Kbush-hal Khan, also joined the rebels, 
inspiring them ‘with his pen no less than his sword.’ 

" The danger to the empire was very great : the rising was a national 
one, affecting the whole Pathan land * from Kandahar to Attock,’ and 
its leaders were also men who had s’erved in the Mughal army in 
Hindustan and the Deccan, ancj. knew the organisation, efficiency and 
tactics of the imperialists.” 2 3 But Aurangzeb was not the man to be 
cowed or baffled by such a danger. M. Amin Khan was' at once replaced 
by the more experienced Mahabat Kh an. In the middle of November, 
1673, _Suj a’at^ Khan and Raja Jaswant Singh were also sent with reinforce- 
ments. ThougH the want of co-operation among these generals led to 
another disaster in 1674, Mughal prestige was 1 soon vindicated. Aurang- 
zeb himself proceeded to Hasan Abdal (between Rawal Pindi and 
Peshawar), in June 1674, and for a year and a half personally directed 
the operations. After much fighting, with reverses intermixed with 
victories, the Impeiiat forces finally emerged triumphant. 

The result was as much due to diplomacy and intrigue, as to force 
and military tactics. “ Many clans were won over by the grant of pre- 
sents, pensions, jaghs, and posts in the Mughal army to their headman.”® 
With the appointment of Amir Khan, in March 1677, as Viceroy at Kabul, 
a period of peace and prosperity followed. This able officer yvas a son- 


1. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 141. 

2. Ibid,, p, 142 ; cf. of Malbar rebellion of 1919. 

3. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 144. The part played by one Aga Mian in 

the suppression of the Afghans was of such ruthless character that his 
name was invoked by Afghan mothers to frighten children for years 
aftertvards. * 
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in-law of Ali Marclan Khan, and was ably assisted in his administration 
by his wife, Shahibi, who was a woman of great energy, tact, and wise 
counsel. Aurangzeb’s policy of ‘breaking tivo bones by knocking them 
together’ (ie., setting clan against clan and breaking both) was conti- 
nued. The financial success of Amir Khan’s regime is indicated by a 
despatch of his to Aurangzeb, dated 25th October, 1681, wherein he states, 
'Six lakhs of Rupees weie allotted by Government to be paid to the 
Afghans for guaiding the roads. 1 have^spent one and half lakhs and 
s'aved the jemainder to the state.’ 

Still the Khataks continued to fight, and made the employment o[ 
Afghans against the Rajputs impossible ; on the contrary they diverted 
much of the military force from the South to their own suppression, and 
thus allowed Shivaji comparative freedom to attain the climax of his 
career (,1676-79) A 

III. NORTH INDIA 

“ The reign of Aurangzcb,” observes Sir Jadunath Sarkai, “ is 
naturally divided into two equal parts of about 25 yeais each, the 
first of which he passed in Northern India and the second in the 
Deccan During the earlier of these two periods the centie of interest 
lies unmistakably in the North, not because the Emperor lived there, 
but because the most impoitant developments, civil and military, 
concerned this region, while the South figured as a far off and 
negligible factor. In the second half of the reign the situation is 
reveised : all these resources of the empire are concentrated in the 
Deccan ; the Emperoi, his court and family, the bulk of the army, 
and all his best officers live there for a quarter century, and Hindu- 
stan sinks back to a place of secondary importance,” 3 

Apart from the two frontier wars already described, the dis- 
turbances in North India were of two classes : (fit) revolts against 
Aurangzeb’s religious policy ; (b) minor disorders created by pre- 
tenders, unsubmissive chieftains, or pirates, The latter may be 
disposed off with brief notices before proceeding to the former. 

Throughout the reign a series of pretenders caused some tem- 
porary excitement in different parts of the 
Minor Disturb- Empire. There were : a false Dana in Gujarat 

, (1663), a false Shuja in Morang (west of 

ICuch-Bihar, 166&), another among the Yusufzai (1674), a third 
in Kashmir (1707), a bogus son of Shuja in Allahabad (1699), and 
a counterfeit Akhar in the Deccan (1699), 


1. Ibid,, pp, 146-7. 

2. Sarkar, op. *cit., p, 100. 
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The principal chieftains or Rajas to cause the movement of 
aimies weie (1) Rao Karan of Bikanir, who submitted towaids the 
close of 1660 \ (2) Champat Rai Bundela (a collateral descendant 
of BIr Singh Dev), who after considerable fighting committed suicide 
together with his Rani Kali Kumaii, rather than submit to the 
Mughal (1661) 1 ; (3) the Chero Raja of Palamau, whose kingdom 
was annexed to the Subab vt Bihar, (1661) ; (4) the rebel prince 
of Morang, who was forced into submission in (1664), and again 
in 1676 ; and (5) Raja Bahadur Chand of Kumaon, who after a 
piotracted struggle (1665-1673) also submitted. The Buddhist 
ruler of Tibet too acknowledged Mughal suzerainty in 1665, as the 
result of an expedition led from Kashmir. The pirates of Chatgaon 
will be dealt with later in the section on Europeans. We now turn 
to the principal disturbances in North India which were due to 
Aurangzeb’s wanton attacks on the Hindus. 

Persecution of Hindus 

The religious policy of Autangzeb and his attitude towards 
non-Muslims in general, together with a discussion of all its impli- 
cations, will be taken up at the end of this chapter. The persecution 
of the Hindus was the most momentous feature of Aurangzeb’s 
reign. But for it, in spite of his puritanism, his regime might have 
been one of the most, glorious instead of being the most ominous 
and fateful. Despite the fact that Aurangzeb had in him nearly as 
much Hindu blood as Muslim, he turned out to be a bitter hater 
of the Hindus. His giandmother (Shah Jahan’s mother) was a 
Hindu. Shah Jahan’s father was only half Muslim, inasmuch as his 
mother too was a Hindu. One of Aurangzeb’s own principal queens 
(Nawab Bai, the mother of his successor Bahadur Shah) was also 
a Hindu, being the daughter of the Rajput Raja, Raju, of the 
Rajauri State in Kashmir. So too was Aurangzeb’s favourite Hina 
Bai with whom he fell head over heels in love at Burhanpur, during 
his second viceroyalty of the Deccan. Of his other wives, one was 
a Persian (Dilras Banu Begum), daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
a scion of the ruling house of Persia — the champion of the Shia 
sect ; another (Udipuri Mahal, the mother of Kam Bukhsh) was, 
according to the contemporary Venetian traveller Manned, a 
Georgian slave-girl captured from Dura Shikoh’s harem. What a 


1. Raja ChJshra Sit Bundela, was the son of khese parents. 
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long list of contaminating contacts ! But Aurangzpb’s fanaticism 
•was certainly not born in the harem, as Akbar’s eclecticism is sup- 
posed to have been, by some writers. 

That this bigoted policy was not fitful, as in the case of Shah 
Jahan’s destiuction of temples, but deliberate and relentlessly syste- 
matic, will be borne out by the following collocation of facts : — 

1. Wholesale destruction of Hindu temples. 

2. Re-imposition of the hated Jiziya. 

3. Exaction of heavier customs duties from Hindus. 

4. Dismissal of Hindus from Imperial sei vices. 

5. Prohibition against the free exercise of their religious rites 
— Holi and Divali . 

6. Prohibition of Hindu fairs. 

7. Prohibition of wearing arms, fine dresses, and riding by 
Hindus. 

8. Proscription of Hindu learning. 

“Aurangzeb began his attack on Hinduism,” observes Prof. 

Sarkar, “in an insidious way.” 1 He professed 
Destruction of a t first only to prohibit the building of new 

empes ' temples by the infidels. 2 Early in his reign 

local officers in every town and village in Orissa, from Cuttack to 
Medinipur, were asked to pull down all temples, great and small, 
built during the last ten or twelve years and to allow no old temples 
to be repaired. 3 The final step in this direction was the general 


1. Ibid., p. 155. 

2. This is indicated by the Benares Farman of Auiangzeb, addressed 
to Abdul Hasan, dated February 28, 1659, granted through the media- 
tion of Prince Sultan Muhammad Sultan. It reads 

‘ It has been decided according to our Canon Law that longstand- 
ing temples should not be demolished, but no new temple allowed to be 

built Information has reached our ..Court that certain persons have 

harassed the Hindus resident in Benares and its enviions 1 and certain 
Brahmans who have the right of holding charge of the ancient temples 
there, and that they further desire to remove these Brahmans from their 
ancient office. Therefore, our royal command is 1 that you should direct 
that in future no person shall in, unlawful ways interfere with or disturb 
the Brahmans and other Hindus resident in those places.’ 

(Cited by Sarkar, Aurangzeb, III, pp. 319-20) 

3. Order isslued on all taujdars of thanahs, civil officers ( Mutsaddis ) , 
agents of Tagtrdfirs, kraris, and amlas , — 

* Every IdoI-hOusO built during the last 10 or 12 years, whether with - 
brick Of clay, should be demolished without delay. Abo, do not allow 
the cursed Hindus and despicable infidels to repair their old 
temples. Report of the destruction of temples should be sent to the 
•Court under the seal Of the quzk and attested by piou<KShaikhs.’ (Ibid.) 
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or dei issued in April, ?669. ‘ On the 17th Zi-l kada, 1709, it reached 
the ear of His Majesty, the Protector of the Faith, that in the pro- 
vinces of Thatta, Multan, and Benares, but especially in the latter, 
foolish Brahmans were in the habit of expounding frivolous books 
in their schools, and that students and learners, Musulmans as well 
as Hindus, went theie, even from long distances, led by a desire to 
become acquainted with the wicked sciences they taught. The 
Director of the Faith consequently issued orders to all the governors 
of provinces to desLray with a willing hand the schools and temples 
of the infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an entire 
stop to the teaching and piactising of idolatrous forms of worship.’ 1 

Aurangzeb’s lnconoclastic zeal appears to have been conceived 
very early in his life. In 1645, while he was Governor of Gujarat, 
he converted the temple of Chmtaman into a mosque and named it 
Quwat-ul-Islam. He also ordeied a cow to be slaughtered in the 
shrine. But the building was restored to the Hindus by order of 
Shah Jahan. However, when Auiangzeb came to power, he issued 
a farmd, n (dated November 20, 1665) to the following effect : — 

“ In Ahmadabad and other pargonahs of Gujarat in the days 
before my accession tmany) temples were destioyed by my order. 
They have been repaired and idol worship has been resumed. Cany 
■out the former order." 2 

Among the famous temples thus destroyed in this tornado of 
fanatical fury, were those of Somnlath in Kathiawar (rebuilt since 
Ghazni destroyed it), Vishwanath (Benares) and the Debra of 
Keshav Rai (Mathura, built by Brr Singh Dev Bundela, at a cost 
of 33 lakhs of Rupees). There was also wholesale demolition of 
temples in Kutch-Bihar, Ujjain, Udaipur, Jodhpur, Golkonda, 
Bijapur and Maharashtra. 

A glint of the fanatical fervour is still preserved for us in the 
pages of the admiring chroniclers. The Ma’asvrd-Alampn writes; 

' Glory be to God ( who has given us the faith of Islam, that, in this 
reign of the destroyer of false gods, an undertaking so difficult of accom- 
plishment has been brought to a successful termination ! This vigorous 
support given to the true faith was a severe blow to tire arrogance of the 
Rajas, and, like idols, they turned their faces awe-struck to the wall. The 
^richly jewelled idols taken from the pagan-temples 1 were transferred to 
Agra, and there placed beneath the steps leading to the Nawab Begam 


1. E, & D., op, cit., VII, pp. ,183-84. 

2, Sarkar, Amrangnb, III, p. 319. 
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Sahib’s mosque, in order that they might ever be picssed under foot. by 
the tine believers. Mattra changed its name into Islamabad.’! 

Similarly, of the achievements in Jodhpur, the writer s'ays, ‘ Khan-i 
Jahin Bahadui returned from Jodhpur after demolishing its temples, 
and bringing with himself several cartloads of idols. The Emperor 
ordered that the idols, which were mostly of gold, silver, bias's, and 
copper, or stone, and adorned with jewels should be cast in the quadi angle 
of the court and under the steps of the Jama mosque for being trodden 
upon.’ 

Only in Maharashtia Aurangzeb found the hous'es ' exceedingly strong 
and built solely of stone and iron.’ He complains, ‘ The hatchet-men 
of the Government in the course of my marching do not get sufficient 
strength and power (i. e. time) to destroy and raze the temples of the 
infidels that meet the eye on the way.’ ‘So he ordered : You should ap- 
point an orthodox Inspector ( darogha ) who may afterwards destroy them 
at leisure and dig up their foundations.’ 2 How symbolic and iionical 1 
The Marathas did the digging of the foundations at leisure not of temples, 
but of the Mughal dominion ! 

In 1674 lands held by Hindus in Gujarat, in religious grants, 
were all confiscated. 

‘ Fight those who do not profess the true faith, 
^ iziya ' till they pay jiziya with the hand in humility,’ 

said the Prophet of Islam {Quran, ix, 29). Yet this invidious tax 
had not been levied within the Mughal dominions since its abolition 
by Akbar more than a century before Alamglr, the World-Compcl- 
ler, revived it. In the words of the official history compiled from 
State papers : ‘ All the aims of the religious Emperor being directed 
to the spread of the law of Islam and the overthrow of infidel 
practices, he issued orders that from Rabiu-l (2nd April, 1679), 
jiziya should be levied from the zimmis in accordance with the 
Quranic injunction.’ 

Sir Jadunatli Sarkar from whom the above citation is taken, 
states, “ The theory of some modern writers that the jaziya was only 
commutation money paid for "exemption from military service is not 
borne out by history.” Fie also observes, “We shall not be far 
wrong in holding that the jaziya meant for the Hindus an addition 
of fully one-third to every subject’s direct contribution to the State.” 3 

The enthusiasm with which the poll-tax was collected by the 
more fanatical officers is illustrated by the conduct of Mir Abdul 


E. St t>„ op; cit., VII, pp. 184-85. 
Sarkar, op. dt, pp. 323-34 
Ibid., pp, 311-12 
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Karim, Prefect of the Gity of Burhanpur : he “ increased the yield 
of the tax from Ra. 26,000 a year for the whole city to more than 
four times the amount in three months for half the city only (1Q82).” 

The Emperor’s attitude with lespect to this special imposition 
was — “You are free to grant remissions of ievenue of all other 
kinds ; but if you remit any man’s jaziya which I have succeeded 
with great difficulty in laying on the infidels, it will be an impious 
change ( bidate ) and will cause the whole system of collecting the 
poll-tax to tall into disorder.” 1 2 So when thousands of Hindus 
gathered to remonstrate to the Emperor, he gave them an hour's 
time to disperse, and then simply rode his elephants over their 
protests. 0 

Unfortunately the jiziya was not the only invidious tax that the 
Hindus had to pay. ‘An order was promulgat- 
Customs 1 Duties. ed,’ says Kh5.fi Khan, ‘ exempting the commer- 
cial goods ol Musalmans from tax throughout 
the dominions of I-Iindusthan. But after a short time, upon the 
reports of ievenue officers, and by recommendation of good ancl 
experienced persons, an order was issued that every article belonging 
to Musalmans, the price of which was not large should pass free ; 
but that goods of value should pay duty. Goods belonging to 
partners were not to be troubled with duties. The revenue officers 
then reported that Musalmans had adopted the practice of dividing 
their goods into small parcels in order to avoid the duty, and that 
they passed the goods of Hindus in their names, and thus the pay- 
ment of the zakdt prescribed by the Law was avoided. So an order 
was given that, according to Ike Law, two and a half percent should 
be taken from Musalmans and five percent from Hindus,’ 3 

Sarkar gives a slightly different version of this discrimination, 
but the basic fact to be noted is that distinction was made between 


1, Ibid., pp. 309-10. 

2, See Khafi Khan ; E. & D., op. cit„ p. 29S, 

3, E, & D., op. cit., p. 293. “ By an ordinance issued on lOlh 

April, 1665,” writes Prof.- Sarkar, “ the customs duty on all commodities 
brought in for sale was fixed at 2r| p. c. of the value in the case of the 
Muslims and 5 p. c. in that of Hindu vendors. This was called the 
.ntashtd or duty, and must not be confounded with the zakat or tithes 
which all Muslims had to pay on the increase, of their wealth, and the 
proceeds of which could, by the Quranic law, be spent on Muhammadans 
alone. On 9th May, 1667, the Emperor abolished the customs' duty al- 
together in the case of Muslim traders, while that on the Hindus was 
retained at the cM level." (Aurangzib, III, p. 313 arid p. 314). 
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subjects on account of their leligious creed.* To be a Hindu was 
a disability. 

« In November, 1665, Aurangzeb issued a proclamation in Gujaiat 
t5" the following effect : — ‘ In the city and 
Other Anti- par gem ahs of Ahmadabad (i.e. Gujarat), the 
Hindus following their superstitious customs 
light lamps in the night of Divali, and duiing the days of holi open 
their mouths in obscene speech and kindle the holi bonfire in 
c^'aklas and bazelrs, throwing into the fire the faggot of all people 
that they can seize by force or theft. It is ordered that in bazars 
theie should be no illumination at divali, nobody’s faggot should 
be taken by force oi theft and flung into the holi bonfire and no 
obscene language used.’ 1 Although the regulation rcgaiding holi 
was undoubtedly a wholesome measure, its being coupled with the 
prohibition of divali illuminations, it was calculated to excite Hindu 
populai resentment. 

Similarly, in 1668, following the example of Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
in the 14th centuryT'A.urangzeb also forbade Hindu jatvas at which, 
as Khafi Khlan says, ‘ on ceitain days countless numbers of Hindus, 
men and women of every tribe, assemble at their idol temples, when 
lacs of mpees change hands m buying and selling, and from which 
large sums accrue to the provincial treasuries.’ 2 

In 1671 it was laid down that all rent collectors in crown-lands 
ought to be Muslims. The provincial viceroys and tdlukdars were 
also called upon to dismiss their Hindu head-clerks ( peshkars ) and 
accountants ( diwdfiian ) and to replace them by Muhammadans. 
And to crown alt, in March J69p, all Hindus excepting Rajputs 
were forbidden to ride well-bred horses, elephants, or palkis, and to 
wear arms. 3 

Hindu Reaction 

This arbitrary rule provoked even the meek Hindus to rebel, 
and a large crop of troubles sprang from this sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth. 

The first reaction showed itself in a series of peasant risings 
round about Mathura. "Some frantic attempts 
JSt Rebelllions, were made on the Emperor’s life, but they were 
.childish and ended in failure.’’ In June 1669 

i ,<■ iu i i. ,i yin I 

1, Sarkar) op.. /&L p 

2, E. & D op. dt, 

3, Sarkar, loc.» cit., 


k 318. 

$ 283, 
pi 1,310, 
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Qazi Abdul Mukaiam®was murdeied by the disciples of a Hindu 
sadhu named Uddhav Bhaiiagi, as the latter had been imprisoned 
‘ for his seduction of men to false knowledge.’ As a lesult both the 
murderers and the sadhu were put to death by ordei of Aurangzeb. 

Abdun Nabi, faujdm of Mathura, had piovoked the people by 
his destruction of a Hindu temple and the erecLion of a mosque on 
its site, in 1661-2. By orde? of Aurangzeb he had also forcibly 
removed, in 1666, the stone railing presented to the Kesliav Rai 
temple by Dara Shikoh. Such acts became more and more frequent. 
Consequently, there was a rising of the Jat peasantry in 1669, In an 
attempt to put down the revolt under Gokla of Tilpat, Abdun Nabi 
was shot dead on 10th May, 1669. Reprisals followed, and towards 
the close of the year, or beginning of 1670, the rich temple of Kesbav 
Rai was razed to the ground, and a mosque erected in its place. 
‘ The den of iniquity thus destroyed,’ writes Saki Musta’id Khan, 
‘ it owed its erection to Nar (BIr ? ) Singh Deo Bundela ; an ignorant 

and depraved man Thirty-three lacs were expended on this 

work. 1 Lawlessness increased and spread towards Agra, until Gokla 
jat’s following numbered 20,000 strong. Finally, in one terrible, 
engagement the rebel leader was taken captive and hacked to pieces. 
4,000 of the victors and 5,000 of the rebels died fighting ; 7,000, 
including Gokla’s family, were arrested, and forcibly converted with 
the exception of those who were proved innocent and released. 
During the campaign the Emperor, with admirable inconsistency, 
' humanely detached 200 horsemen to guard the crops of the villagers 
and prevent the soldiers from oppressing any of them and taking 
any child prisoner.’ Yet in March, 1670, Hassan Ali Khan was 
“ engaged in slaying and capturing the rebels, plundering their 
houses, extirpating their families, and dismantling their strong [mud] 
forts.” 2 Again, in June 1681, a faujddr in the environs of Agra 
was obliged to lead an expedition against the Jats, and got killed 
in the attempt. As late as 1688, the irrepressible Jats once more 
raised the standard of revolt under Rajah Ram, and after his death 
under Churaman Jat. They carried on a desultory warfare until 
the end of Aurangzeb’s reign, ‘and could not be subdued by that 
Emperor’s decadent successors.’ 3 

1. E. & D,, op. cit, p. 184. 

2. Sarkpr, op. cit., j>. 334. 

3. Ibid., p. 336 ; for a fuller account of these and other minor dis- 

turbances in North India between 1685-1707, s'ee Sarkar : Short History 
• of- Aurongzib, pps>397-402, -> 
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The Satnamis (or followers of the Trtfe Name of Gocl) were 
a strange sect with their stronghold at Narnaul 
5 a ln.am i Rising. (75 m iies s . W- 0 f Delhi). Ishwardas Nagar, 

a contemporary historian, has described them as “extremely filthy 
and wicked. In their rules they make no distinction between Hindus 
and Musalmans, and eat pigs and other unclean animals. If a 
dog is served up before them, they do not show any disgust at it 1 
In sin and immorality they see no blame.” 1 

In like manner the author oi the Ma’asir-i Alamgiri also ful- 
minates against them : 

' It is cause for wonder that a gang of bloody, miserable rebels’, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, sweepers, tanners, and other ignoble beings, braggarts 
and fools 1 of all descriptions, should become so puffed up with vain-glory 
as to cast themselves headlong into the pit of self-destruction. This is 
how it came to pas’s. A malignant set of people, inhabitants of Mewat, 
collected suddenly as white-ants spring from the ground, or locusts des- 
cend from the skies. It is affirmed that these people considered them- 
selves immortal ; seventy lives was the reward promised to every one of 
them who fell in action. A body of about 5,000 had collected in the 
neighbourhood of Namaul, and were in open rebellion. Cities and dis- 
tricts were plundered. Tahir Khan faujdar, considering himself not 
strong enough to oppose them, repaired to the presence. The King re- 
solved to exterminate the insuigents., .The royal forces marched to the 
encounter ; the insurgents showed a bold front, and although totally un- 
provided with the implements of war, made good use of what arms they 

had The heroes cf Islam fought with impetuosity, and crimsoned 

their sabres with the blood of these desperate men.’ 2 

Khaft Khan’s more sober narrative gives other details. 

' One of the remarkable occurrences of this year (May, 1672) he 
writes, ‘ was the outburst of the Hindu devotees’ called Satnantis, jvho 
are also known by the name of Mundihs (i.e. dean shaven fellows). 
There were four or five thousand of these, who were householders, in the 
parganas of Namaul and Mewat. These men dress like devotees, but 
they nevertheless cariy on agriculture and trade, though their trade is 
on a small scale. In the way of their teligion they have! dignified them- 
selves with the title of “ Good Name,” this being the meaning of Sat- 
nam, They are not allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful calling , 
If any one Attempts to ivrong or oppress them by force , or by exercise 
of authority , they will not endure it. Many of them have weapons and arms. 

1 At the time Aurartgzeb was returning from Hasan Abdal, a strong 
altercation arose one day near Namaul, between a man of this sect, who. 
was engaged in agricultural work, and a man who was keeping jyatch. 

1. Cited by Sarkar, op. cit, p. 337. 

‘2. E. & D., op. tit;, pp. 185-87. 
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over The harvest. The >lattei broke the Saindmis head with his staff. 
A number of Sidnamh then collected and beat the watchman, so that they 
left him for dead. When intelligence reached the shiqdar, he a?-embled 
his men and a'ent them to anest those Sumamis. Meantime numbers of 
the Salnamis assembled. They attacked the shiqddr’s men, overpowered 
them, wounded several, and took away their arms. Their numbers went 
on increasing, and informatron was carried to Kar-talab Khan, faujddr 

of Narnaul To shorten a «!ong story ; suffice it to say that after 

several fights the jaujddr was' killed, and the town of Narnaul fell into 
the hands of the Satnamis. They proceeded to collect the taxes from the 
villages, and established posts of their own. When the Emperor reached « 
Delhi, he was informed of this outbreak, and he sent force after force to 
quell it, but they were all defeated and dispersed. It was said that 
swords, arrows, and musket-balls had no effect upon these men, and 
that eveiy arrow and ball which they discharged against the royal army 
brought down two or three men. Thus they were credited with magic 
and witch-craft, and stories were currently reported about them which 
were utterly incredible. They were said to have magic wooden horses 
like live ones on which their women rode as an advance guard. 

‘ Great rajas and veteran amirs were sent against them with powerful 
armies. But the rebels were eager for the light, and advanced to about 
sixteen or seventeen kos from Delhi. The royal army went forth boldly 
to attack them ; but the zamindars of the neighbourhood, and some 
cowardly Rajputs, s'eized the opportunity to throw off their obedience, 
and to withhold the government dues. They even broke out into open 
violence, and the flames daily increased. The King ordered his tents 
to be brought out. He then wrote some prayers and devices with his 
own hands, which he ordered to be s'ewn on the banners and standards, 
and carried against the rebels. At length, by the exertions of Raja 
Bishan Singh, Hamid Khan, and others, several thousands of them were 
killed, and the rest were put to flight, so that the outbreak was' quelled .’ 1 

The Sikh religion, founded by Baba Nanak (1469-1539 A.D.), 
was the outcome of the impact of Islam on 
Hinduism. In the words of BMi Gurudas : 

‘ Truth is hidden both from the Hindus and the Muhammadans ; 
both sects have gone astray. But when they lay aside superstition 
they form one body of Sikhs.’ The apostolate of the Sikhs, from 
Babla Nlanak, the founder, to Guru Govind Singh, the last Gum, con- 
sisted of ten leaders. Their total regime lasted from 1469 — 1708, 
i.e,, almost exactly synchronous with the Great Mughals, from 
Babur to Aurangzeb. ' The second, Gum Angad (1539 — 52), was a 
’contemporary of Humayun (1530-56). The fifth, Guru Arjun 
(1581-1606), had become so important that, according to a contem- 


1, E. &, D^op. cit., pp. 29 1-96. 
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porary, ‘ The Emperor [Akbar] and kings bOw before him. Wealth 
ever cometh to him ’ We have already observed the fate of this 
Geiu under Jahangh : his sympathy with the rebellious prince 
Khusru ended in his virtual execution. His son and successor, Har 
Govind (1606-45), was cast in a martial mould. “I wear two 
swords,” he said, “ as emblems of spiritual and tempoial authority. 
In the Guru’s house religion and wdrldly enjoyment shall be com- 
bined” He had to undergo twelve years’ confinement in Gwalior 
fort for his father’s non-payment of the fine imposed upon him by 
Jahangir. Early in the reign of Shah Jahan (1628), Har Govind’s 
pompous retinue came into conflict with the Imperial hunting party 
This led to militaiy retaliation, in which the Imperialists were 
routed with heavy loss at Sangrana, near Amritsar. But finally, 
the rebellious Guru was forced to take refuge at Kiratpur in the 
Kashmir Hills, whete he died in 1645. Darn Shikoh paid frequent 
visits to Har Rai, the seventh Guru (1645-61), and was blessed by 
him. When Aurangzeb ascended the throne, he called upon Hat 
Rai to answer for this ; but Har Riai only sent his eldest son Ram 
Rai to the Imperial Court. The latter having fallen into the Im- 
perial trap, was disinherited by the father, who consequently, at the 
time of his death (in. 1661), nominated his second son Har Kishen 
successor. Ram Rai thereupon contested the gadi with the support 
of Aurangzeb. Har Kishen was sent for, but death snatched him 
away in 1664. However, the choice of the Sikh community now 
fell on Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son of Har Govind. In 1668 
this new Guru appeals to have fought in the Mughal ranks in the 
Assam war, under Ram Singh, son of MIrza Rajah Jai Singh. But 
on his return to the Punjab, “ he was drawn into the whirlwind 
which Aurangzeb had raised by his policy of religious persecution. 
A soldier and priest could not remain indifferent while his creed was 
being wantonly attacked and its holy places desecrated.” 1 So he 
threw himself heart and soul into the movement against forcible 
conversions that had been going on in Kashmir and other places. 
Such conduct was bound to arouse Imperial wrath sooner or later ; 
and when that happened the .Guru ended his life as a martyr. 


1. Sarkar, op, cit,, p. 354. The whole of the above account is 
abstracted from Sarkar* Who quotes JChafi Khan to show that ‘Aurangzeb 
ordered the temples of the Sikhs to be destroyed and the Guru’s agents 
(tnasanns) for collecting the titles and presents of' the faithful to be- 
expelled from the <tities.’ ^ 
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There aie different 1 2 versions of the details of this tiagedy. Prof. 
Sarkar says, “ Taken to Delhi, he was cast into prison and called 
upon to embiace Islam, and on his lefusal was tortured for live 
days and then beheaded on a warrant from the Emperor.” 1 Accord- 
ing to M’Gregor, Tegh Bahadur was sent for by Aurangzeb at the 
instigation of Rlam Rai, as a usurper of the Sikh g adi : The Guiu 
was told that unless he gave 1 some explanation of his conduct, he 
should not be liberated. At length the Gum gave his answer, “ Since 
you wish it, I will give the explanation required. I will place a 
written paper round by neck, which you cannot cut with a sword.” 
Having said this, and written on a piece of paper, he tied it round 
his neck and then requested the emperor to order some one to cut 
it ! The blow was given, and the head of the Guru rolled on the 
floor ! The paper was then read and contained these woids : — 

“ Sir dya aur jSirr ne dya.”z 

Cunningham, on the other hand, writes : “ Tegh Bahadur fol- 
lowed the example of his father with unequal footsteps, and choosing 
for his haunts the wastes between Hansee and the Sutlej, he sub- 
sisted himself and his disciples by plunder, in a way, indeed, that 
rendered him not unpopular with the peasantry. He is further 
credibly represented to have leagued with a Mahometan zealot, 
named Adum ITaflz and to have levied contributions upon rich 
Hindoos, while his confederate did the same upon wealthy Musul- 
mans. They gave a leady asylum to all fugitives, and their power 
interfered with the prosperity of the country ; the imperial troops 
marched against them, and they were at last defeated and made 
prisoners. The Mahometan saint was banished, but Aurangzeb 
determined that the Sikh should be put to death,” He was accord- 
ingly summoned to Delhi, where the incident described by M’Gregor 
took place. “Such is tire narrative of a rude and wonder-loving 
people,” concludes Cunningham ; “ yet it is moie certain that Tegh 
Bahadur was put to death as a rebel in 1675, and that the stem and 
bigoted Aurangzeb had the body of the unbeliever publicly exposed 
in the streets of Delhi.” 3 

Finally, V A. Smith gives a flattering anecdote in this conne- 
xion, for which, however, no definite authority is cited by him : 

1. Ibid., pp. 354-5. 

2. i.e., “I gave my head, but not my secret.”— -M’Gregor, The His~ 
tory of the Sikhs, I. p 67, 

3. A History of the Sikhs, pp. 92-4. 
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“According to a famous stoiy lie (Teg Bahadur) was accused while 
imprisoned at Delhi of turning his gaze in Lhc forbidden dilection 
of- the imperial female apartments. He replied to the charge 
by saying : 

‘ Emperor Aurangzeb, I was on the top story of my prison, 
but I was not looking at thy piivate apartments, or at thy queens. 
I was looking in the diiection of tile Europeans who are coming 
from beyond the seas to tear down thy hangings ( paulas )' and des- 
troy thy empire.’ 1,1 

Tegh Bahadur, on his way to Delhi, anticipating his fate, had 
handed on the torch of hatred to his son and successor, Govind 
Singh. “ Girding upon him the sword of Hur Govind, he hailed him 
as the Gooroo of the Sikhs. He told him he was himself being led 
to death, he counselled him not to leave his body a prey to dogs, 
and he enjoined upon, him the, necessity and the merit of revenge.” 
At the time of these happenings Govind Singh was only fifteen years 
of age. “ The violent end and the last injunction of the martyr 
Gooroo, made a deep impression on the mind of Govind, and in 
brooding over his own loss and the fallen condition of his countiy, 
he became the irreconcilable foe of the Mahometan name, and con- 
ceived the noble idea of moulding the vanquished Hindoos into a 
new and aspiring people.” 1 2 

We need not trace in detail the personal history and training 
of Guru Govind for the task he had set himself : 3 “ In the heart of 
a powerful empire he set himself the task of subverting it, and from 
the midst of social degradation and religious corruption, he called 
up simplicity of manners, singleness of purpose, and enthusiasm 
of desire. Govind was equally bold, systematic, and sanguine ; but 
it is not necessary to suppose him either an unscrupulous impostor 
or a self-deluded enthusiast. He thought that the minds of men 
might be wrought upon to great purpose, .... and he believed the 
time had come for another teacher to arouse the latent energies of 
the human will. His memory was filled with the deeds of primaeval 
seers and heroes ; his imagination dwelt on successive dispensations 
for the instruction of the world, and his mind was perhaps unhinged 


1. 0. B„ p. 454. 

2. Cunningham, op. cit„ pp. 93-5. 

3. The Vichitra Natah, which forma the Tenth Bopk of the Cranth, 
is an. autobiography of Guru Govind Singh. 
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with a superstitious ttelief in his own earthly destiny.” 1 In short, 
Guiu Govind Singh, the tenth and last of the Sikh Apostolate 
(1676-1708), was one of whom it had been said : ‘ he could convert 
jackals into tigers and sparrows into hawks.’ He inspired his fol- 
lowers with the belief that ‘ where there are two Sikhs, there is a 
company of saints ; where there are five Sikhs, there is God ! ’ He 
made the Sikhs homogeneous by the abolition of all caste distinc- 
tions, and making them ‘ as freq in matters of eating and drinking 
as a Musalman.’ “ I shall make men of all four castes lions,” he 
said, “ and destroy the Mughals.” He drilled and disciplined his 
men into a body of ironsides. Indeed, as Prof. Sarkar has well 
observed : “ If Cromwell’s Ironsides could have been inspired with 
the Jesuits’ unquestioning acceptance of their Superior’s decisions 
on moral and spiritual questions, the result would have equalled 
Guru Govind’s Sikhs as a fighting machine.” 2 

To oppose Mughal Imperialism he assumed the outward in- 
signia of its grandeur. He lived in princely state, “kept a train of 
poets in his court, and made plenty of gold ornaments for himself 
and his family. His body-guards were provided with arrows tipped 
with gold to the value of Rs. 16 each ; and he had a big wai dram 
made in imitation of the Mughal imperial band.” 3 But among 
fellow Sikhs he lived on terms of perfect equality. When he intro- 
duced the new baptism, to the great astonishment of his disciples, 
he received it in ret (?) at their hands ! When he reorganised the 
Sikh community as tire Khalsa (the pure, or God's own people), 
he gave them the appellation of Singhs or lions. They were always 
to wear the five Ks. : Kes — long hair, Kongo— a comb, Kirpan — 
a sword, Kaech — shorts, and Kara — a steel bracelet. The nature 
of the transformation is well indicated in the Guru’s first address 
to his disciples : “ Since the time of Baba Nanak,” he said, “ Charan- 
pahul hath been customary. Men drank the water in which the 
Gums had washed their feet, a custom which led to great humility; 
but Khalsa can now ortty be maintained as a nation by bravery and 
skill in arms,. Therefore, I now institute the custom of baptism by 
water stirred with a dagger and change my followers from Sikhs 
(disciples) to Singhs (lions).” Ere long he gathered together a 
formidable force of about 80,000 followers. 


1. Cunningham, op. cit, pp. 97-8. 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 358-9. 

3. Ibid., If? 359. 
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He had for a long time to contend with the local chieftains 
and Rajahs in Kashmir and the Punjab, then ultimately with the 
organised might of the Empire. In the course of these struggles, 
stiongly reminiscent of the trials and tribulations, the fortitude 
and courage and determination of Rana Pratap Singh, he lost two 
of his sons in fighting, and two others gave their heads as the 
penalty for refusing to apostatise. Ofi hearing of these losses the 
Guru uprooted a shiub by his side, and exclaimed, “ As I dig up 
this shrub by the roots, so shall the Turks be extirpated.” 1 Of 
course he did not live to achieve this ambition. But as Cunningham 
truly points out, success is not always the measure of greatness. 
“ The last apostle of the Sikhs did not live to see his own ends 
accomplished, but he effectively roused the dormant energies of a 
vanquished people, and filled them with a lofty, although fitful, 
longing for social freedom and national ascendancy.” 2 

The last act of Guru Govind breathing defiance was the letter 
he addressed to Aurangzeb, known as the Zafar Nama. When the 
Emperor summoned him to his presence, he wrote to him declaring — 

‘ I have not a particle of confidence in thee. I was forced to engage 
in the combat and fought to the utmost of my ability. When an affair 
passeth beyond the reign of diplomacy, it is lawful to have recourse 
to the sword. If thou come to the village of Kangar, we shall have an 
interview. Thou shalt not run the slightest danger on the way, for the 
whole tribe of Bairars are under me. I am a slave and servant of the 
Kmg of kings and ready to obey His order with my life. If thou hast 
any belief in God, delay not in this matter. It is thy duty to know God. 
He never ordered thee to annoy others. Thou art seated on an Emperor’s 
throne ; yet how strange aie thy justice, thine attributes and thy regard 
for religion ! Alas ! A hundred times/ alas ! for thy sovereignty 1 Strange, 
strange is thy decree ! Smite not any one mercilessly with thy sword, 
or a sword from on high shall smite thyself. O man, be not reckless, 
fear God, He is the Emperor of earth and heaven. He is the creator 
of all animals from the feeble ant to the stiong elephant. He is the Pro- 
tector of the miserable and destroyer of the reckless. What though my 
four sons were killed ? I remain behind like a coiled snake ! What 
bravery isj it to quench a few sparks of life ? Thou art merely exciting 
a raging fire, t will not enter thy presence, nor travel on the same road 
with thee,, but if God so will it, I will proceed against thee. When thou 
lookest to thine army and wealth, I look to God’s praises. Thou art 
proud of thine Entpiie, while I am proud of the Kingdom of the Immortal 
God. Be not heedless ; this caravanserai is only for a few days. 

1. A similar anecdote is related of Chanakya re the Nandas. 

<2. Cunningham,, op. at., p. 123. 
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People leave it at all t'mes, Even, though thou art strong, annoy not the 
weak. Lay not the axe lo thy Kingdom.’)- 

The Emperor, indeed, left this caiavanserai in a few days., and 
the piophetic Guru was saved for the time being. When Prince 
Muazzam was on his way to secure Autangzeb’s throne, Guru 
Govind joined him. In recognition of the service rendered by the 
Khalsa army, Bahadur Shiah put Govind Singh in command of 
5,000 hoise. But during the campaign in the Deccan, whither Guru 
Govind had accompanied the Emperor, he was assassinated by a 
Pathan who had an ancient grudge to feed fat on him. This hap- 
pened at Minder on the Godavan (150 miles north-west of Haidar- 
abad) in 1708. With him ended the Sikh Apostolale of the Ten 
Gurus. His constant desire had been 

Now be pleased to grant me the boon I crave with clasped 
hands : 

That when the end of life cometh, I may die fighting in a 
mighty battle ! 

His last message to his followers was : “I have entrusted you 
to the Immortal God. Ever remain under His protection ; trust 
no one besides. Wherever theie are five Sikhs assembled, who 
abide by the Guru’s teachings, knowThat I am in the midst of 
them. ... I have infused my soul into tm\Khdlsa and the Granth 
Sahib. . . .Obey the Granth Sahib. It is the Visible body of the Guru. 
And let him who desireth to meet me deligently^eaTch its - hymns.” 2 " 


RAJPUT RESISTANCE 


Towards the close of Shah Jahan’s reign (1653-54 A.D. ) Rapa 
Jagat Singh of Udaipur had made bold to 
C itor dismantled. re stoie the Walls of Chitor, against treaty- 

stipulations since their destruction by Akbar. As the Shah Jahdn- 
ndma has it ; 


“From the time of the late Emperor Jahangir, it had been settled 
that no one of the Rania’a 1 posterity should ever fortify it ; but Rania 
Jagat Singh, the father of Raja Jai Singh, having set about repairing! it, 
had pulled down every part that was damaged, and built it up very 


1. Abridged from Rctmanand to Ram Tirth (Natesan, Madras) pp. 
155-57. 

2. Ibid., & 158. 
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strongly anew.’ Shah Jahan, when he came to* know this, 'dispatched 
Allarai, with a large number of nobles and mtmsabdais and 1,500 mus- 
keteers, amounting altogether to 30,000, for the purpose of hurrying on 
in tfiat direction, and demolishing the fort of Chitor. . , He also directed 
him, if perchance the Kami did not tender his obedience, to overrun his 
territory with the royal forces, and inflict suitable chastisement on him. 
The Rapa having temporised, ' On his) arriving within twelve kos of 
Chitor, which is the frontier of the Kama’s territory, inasmuch as the 
latter’s negotiations had not yet been satisfactorily terminated, he com- 
menced plundering and devastating, and depasturing his cattle on the 
crops. On the 5th of Zi-l hijja, this year, having reached the environs 
of Chitor, he directed working parties with pick-axes and spades to over- 
throw that powerful stronghold. Accordingly in the course of fourteen 
or fifteen dayd, they laid its towers and battlements in ruins, and having 
dug up and subverted, both the old and the new walls, levelled the yvhole 
Lo the ground. The Rapa having awoke from his sleep of heedlessness 
at the advent of the prosperous banner^ at Ajmir, the irresistible force 
of the loyal arms, the dispersion of the peasantry, and the ruin of his 
territory, sent off a letter containing the humblest apologies' to Court, 
along with his eldest son, who was in his sixth year, and a number of 
his principal retainers, in company with Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Karim, the Prince 
Buland Iqbal’s’ Mir-i buyutat^. A jarmm was then issued to Jamdatu-1 
Mulk (’Miami), that since the fort had been domolished, and the Rapa 
had sent off his son to Court, the pen of forgiveness had been drawn 
through the register of his delinquencies at the Prince Buland Iqbal’s 
solicitation.' 1 


Rajputana was at peace with the Empire for a quarter- century 

since this happened. Raja Jaswant Singh Of 

Lull before Jodhpur and Jai Singh of Amber (Jaipur) 
Storm. ,, ,,,, . . 

commanded Mughal armies against the 

Marathas, as we shall see in a later section of this chapter. During 

the fateful War of Succession, the former had, indeed, fought against 

Aurangzeb at Dharmat, and, betrayed him at Khajwah. But 

Aurangzeb finally won him over. The crafty Emperor, as Tod says, 

* always preferred stratagem to the precarious issue of arms ’ and 

‘ addressed a letter to Jeswant, not only assuring him of his entire 

forgiveness, but offering the viceroyalty of Gujarat if he would 

withdraw his support from Bara, and remain neuter in the contest.’ 

This was achieved through the mediation of Mlrza Raja Jai Singh, 

after Khajwah and before Deorai (5th January— 13th March, 1659) . 

In spite of their’ good services, however, the two Rajas shared an 

equally disastrous fate. Aurangzeb suspected both of complicity 


.1. E. & D., op, iat, VII, pp. 103-4. 
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with Shivaji, and ultimately got rid of both by poisoning the one 
and sending the other “ beyond the Attock to die.” 1 

Sighs never ceased from Aurangzeb’s heart, it was said, while 
Jaswant Singh lived. In the estimation of the immortal histonan 
of Rajasthan : “ The life of Jeswant Singh is one of the most extra- 
ordinary in the annals of <i Rajpootana. .. .Throughout the long 
period of two and forty years, events of magnitude crowded upon 
each other, from the period of his first contest with Aurangzeb, .... 
to his conflicts with the Afghans. Although the Riahtore had a pre- 
ference amongst the sons of Shah Jahan, estimating the frank Darn 
above the crafty Aurangzeb, yet he detested the whole race as ini- 
mical to the religion and the independence of his own ; and he only 
fed the hopes of any of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, 
expecting that they would end in the ruin of all.” 2 

The twenty-five years of Rajput acquiescence, following the 
dismantling of Chitor, therefore, formed merely 

Invasion of the lull before a storm. 2 The death of Jaswant 
Marwar. 

Singh at Jamrud, on 10th December, 1678 was 
practically a signal for war. The valiant Rajput had been sent to 
fight the Afghans with the hope that he might not return. During 
his absence ‘ Maroo ’ (Marwar) had been left in the charge of 
Prithvi Singh, Jaswant Singh’s heir. Aurangzeb summoned Prithvi 
Singh to his Court and at the end of flattering entertainment pre- 
sented him with a poisoned ' dress of honour ’ — " That day was his 
last ! ” This bereavement, together with the loss of two other sons 
at Kabul, hastened the death of Jaswant Singh who had been 
sufficiently worn out by the trials of the campaign. Before three 
weeks were out Aurangzeb’s plans regarding Jodhpur had already 
been set in motion. 

The State being virtually without a head, and Jaswant’s best 
troops away in Afghanistan, the Mughals had an easy way to every- 
thing. Muslim officers were at once appointed to the posts of 
Fmjdm, Qiladar, Kotvjal, and Amin at Jodhpur. On 9th January, 
1679, Aurangzeh himself set out for Ajmer to overawe opposition. 
On 7th February, Khan-i Jahan Bahadur was despatched with a 
band of high officers “to occupy the country, to demolish its tem- 


,1. Tod, Rajasthan, II, pp, 878-79 and 1207. 

2. Ibid., pp. 879-80. 

3. See “ Origins of the Rajput-War (1679-81) by Yashpal, I. H. • Q.,. 
XVII, 4, Dec. mi, pp. 430-41. 
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pies, and seize the late Mahurtajah’s property.” 1 On 2nd April 
Auiangzeb returned to Delhi and took the momentous step of re- 
imposing the jiziya. Evidently he was flushed with the triumph 
of having subjugated Jodhpur, the rallying centre of militant 
Hinduism in the North. Next month Khan-i Jahan returned to 
Court taking with him cart-loads of broken idols from Jodhpur to 
be trodden under foot by pious Muslims at the capital. To com- 
plete the work of humiliating Mat war, the throne of Jaswant Singh 
was sold to the Chief of Nagai for 36 lakhs of Rupees, and the 
latter occupied it on 26th May, 1679, under Imperial escort. 

But soon a cloud appeared on the horizon. Two widowed queens 
of the dead Maharajah had given birth to two 

DurgSdls”^ anC * S0nS -^ a ^ ore Februaiy. Though one of these 
succumbed within a few weeks, the other lived 
to sit on his father’s throne, at the end of a very romantic career. 
This was Ajit Singh the protege of the heroic Durgadas, whom Tod 
describes as tire Ulysses of the Rlahtores, and whom the Rajputs still 
adore as the epitome of their chivalry : 

" Eh ! Mats poot esa jin 
Jessa Doorga-das ! 

Band Moordra rakheo 
Bin thama dkhas ! ” 2 

"This model of a Rajput, as wise as he was brave, was the 
saviour of his country. To his suggestion it owed the preservation 
of its prince, and to a series of heroic deeds, his subsequent and 
more difficult salvation.” 3 

Aurangzeb, when he heard of tire posthumous children, at once 
thought of capturing them. They were brought to Delhi, but the 
strategy of Durgadas saved Ajit Singh for Marwar. The narrative 
of how it happened may be told in the words of KhafI Khan : — 

'There was an old standing grievance in the Emperor’s 1 heart respect- 
ing Raja Jaswant Singh's tribute, which was aggravated by these posthu- 
mous proceedings of the Rajputs. He ordered the kotwal to take his 
own men, With, an additional force obtained from the mmsabdtirs, as well 
■as Some artillery, ■ arid to surround the camp of the Rajputs, and keep 
guard over them , 

1. Sarkar, Aurangjib, III, p. 370. 

2. Tod, Op, (;it,, p. 892, " Oh, mother ! produce such sons as DoorgS- 
d&4 who first , supported the dam of Moordra, and then propped the 
heavens (without a 'pillar) t* 

■J.& Ibid. 
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‘Meanwhile the Rajputv bad obtained two boys of the same ago 
as the Raja’s children They diessed some of the female attendants in 
tlie garments of the ran is, and taking every precaution that their stratagem 
should not be discovered, they left theafe women and the boys under 
guard in their camp. The (real) ranis, disguised as men, went off at 
nigbtj in charge of two trusty servants and a party of devoted Rajputs, 
and made their way with all, speed to their own country. The brave 
and active chiefs', who might have stopped or overtaken them, were keep- 
ing guard over the tents in which the pretended children of the Raja 
were. After two or three watches, when a report of the fact was made, 
tome officials were sent to make mquiiies, and it was repeatedly stated 
that the ranis and the children were t>Lill theie. Orders were then given 
for taking all the Raja’s followeis into the fortress. The Rajputs and 
the disguised women, who weie ready to fight like men for the honour 
of their Raja, made a determined resistance. Many jverc killed, but a 
party escaped. 

‘The flight of the rank was not clearly proved (!) Some men, who 
wished to show their zeal, and to cover their negligence in the matter, 
asserted that the boys had escaped, and that the wazir had sent out a force 
to secure them. The Royal forces went m pursuit twenty kos from Delhi, 
but they could not overtake the Rajputs', and leturned 1 unsuccessful. The 
two (substituted) boys were given into the charge of the women of the 
royal harem, and were there biought up. The two boys whom the Rajputs 
carried off were for a long time rejected by Aurangzeb, who refused to 
acknowledge that they were the sons of JaswatU, until all doubt was re- 
moved by the Raina of Chitor, who married Ajit Singh to a girl of his 
family.’ 1 

The whole stiategy had been planned and executed by Durga- 
das, a son of Jaswant Singh’s minister Askaran, Baron of Drunera. 
“ Fighting against terrible odds and a host of enemies on every side, 
with distrust and wavering among his own countrymen, he kept the 
cause of his chieftain triumphant. Mughal gold could not seduce, 
Mughal arms could nor daunt that constant heart. Almost alone 
among the Rlahtors he displayed the rare combination of the dash 
and reckless valour of a Rajput soldier with the tact, diplomacy and 
organising power of a Mughal minister of State ” 2 The other 
death-loving Rajputs, who immortalised themselves by staying the 
Mughal pursuit of the fugitives at every step, at the cost of their 
own lives, were Raghuniath Bhatti and Ranchhoidas Jodha. While 
the route from Delhi to Marwar, up to the point of the pursuers’" 
exhaustion, was being dyed with the blood of biave Rajput bands, 
the custodians of Ajit Singh reached Jodhpur with their precious 


1. E. & IX, op. cit. , pp. 297-98. 

2. Sarkar, op. cit„ pp. 375-76. 
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charge (23rd July, 1679). Marwar quickly rallied lound its infant 
king. 


But Aurangzcb, ever resourceful in political legerdemain, 
declared Ajit Singh a pietender, and proclaimed 
^Muhanunadi a milk-man’s lad of equal age, in his own cus- 
tody, the real her of Jaswant Singh. This 
Imperial ward was brought up in the Mughal karern as a rival 
to Ajit Singh, under the sinister name of Muhammadi Riaj ! At 
the same time a strong force of Mussalmans was sent to Mai war 
for the reconquest of that State. “ Anaichy and slaughter were let 
loose on the doomed province.” 


On 25th September, Aurangzeb once again took up his head- 
quarters at Ajmer. Prince Muhammad Akbar, 
Wd Invasion w ho wa3 soon to play the role of Destiny, was 

put in charge of the campaign, with Tahawwur 

Khlan, jaujdck of Ajmer, as second-in-command. The first scene of 
the tragedy opened with the slaughter of the brave band of Mairtia 
Rahtors under Raj Singh — the Leonidas of this Thermopylae — at the 
temple of the Sacred Boar, near Lake Pushkar. Thereafter every 
house in Marwar became a stronghold to be captured, and every 
Riahtor a stubborn Hereward the Wake. ‘ Maroo ” was transformed 
into one vast arena of blood-shed, pillage, and devastation. Mosques 
arose like mushrooms on the sites of temples to proclaim the triumph 
of Islam in this Jerusalem of the Hindus. The nest was scattered 
though tire bird had flown ! 


'As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so did Aurangzeb 
pour his barbarians over the land.’ It was 
Mewar Joins, indeed not a calamity for Marwar alone, but an 
imminent danger to Mewar and other Rajput 
States as well. “ The annexation of Mlarwar was but the preliminary 
to an easy conquest of Mewar.” 1 Besides, the rage for temple 
destruction was not likely to be stopped by the Aravali range. 
Already the demand for jiziya had been made even from the 
Maharana, The Sisodias, therefore, had every reason to make com- 
mon cause with the Riahtors. The fact that Ajit Singh’s mother 
was a Mewar Byitice^ made such a combination both easy and 
natural. 

1. Ibid., pp. 382-83. 
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Mahafana Rai Singh, accordingly, began pieparations for the 
defence of Mewar. He again fortified Chitor, and blocked the 
Deobari Pass leading to his capital. But Aurangzeb was too ex- 
perienced a general to await developments. He left Ajmer on 30th 
November, 1679, for Udaipur. Deobari was occupied on 4th Janu- 
ary, 1680. The Rajputs, finding themselves unequal to the enemy 
on the low lands, retired to the mountains, leaving even their capital 
deserted. So, Udaipur was occupied without much struggle. Its 
only defenders were in the great temple — ‘ One of the wonders of 
the age and a building that had cost the infidels much money ; but 
the Muslims made short work of them.’ This and three more 
temples of Udai-Sagar met with the same fate. Hassan Ali Khan, 
the Mughal commander, desperately in search of the fugitives, found 
himself in a quandary for some time. The Raina was, however, 
defeated on 22nd January. No less than 173 temples in the environs 
of Udaipur, and 63 in Chitor, fell under the strokes of the enemy. 
His work thus accomplished, Aurangzeb returned to Ajmer on 22nd 
March. Prince Akbar, with his base at Chitor, was left in chaige 
of the rest. The Mughals had to pay dearly for this hasty retreat 
of the Emperor. Akbar was either too ill-equipped or too incom- 
petent to meet the situation. 

The Sisodias began to harass die enemy with the elusive tactics 
of guerilla warfare. By May the Riaina inflicted heavy losses on the 
Mughals. “ A few days later, the Rajputs carried off a convoy of 
banjaras with 10,000 pack-oxen bringing grain to the prince’s army 
from Malwa.” Bhlm Singh, the Rana's son, inflicted swift and 
sudden blows at unexpected points. “ Our army,’’ Akbar complain- 
ed, “ is motionless through fear ! ” 

With this confession of defeat, Akbar was transferred to Mar- 
war. The Mewar command was now entrusted 
I nvas i° n to Prince Azam (26th June) ; the other two 
Princes were merely to co-operate with him m 
delivering a three-fold attack : Azam from Chitor, Muazzam from 
Rajsamudra, and Akbar from Deosuri. The plan, however, 
miscarried. 

Akbar took up his headquarters at Sojat (in Marwar) on 18th 
July, 1680. But the situation became so peiilous that the Prince 
only made a show of movement without any real action. At the 
end of September he shifted to Nadol, and on 19th November, under 
impatient orde^T from Aurangzeb, like ’ the whining schoolboy, with 
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his satchel,... .creeping like snail unwillingly to school’ (but with- 
out* his ‘shining morning face’), Akbar advanced up to Deosuri. 
But the result of this pressure in an impossible situation was far 
irom what Aurangzeb had ever dreamt of. The year 1681 dawned 
with treason on its brow. 

On 1st January, Piince Muhamrmd Akbar donned the impeiial 
robes, with the blessings of four Mullahs who 
Akbar s Revolt. declared Aurangzeb deposed for ‘violation oj 
the Islamic Canon Law ! ' x According to Kh'afi Khan, Prince Muaz- 
zam was first tempted by the Rajputs, but he failed to respond 
to their seduction. 

' When they despaired success in this quarter, the Rajputs betook 
■themselves to Prince Muhammad Akbar, taking advantage of his youth 
(he was only 23 years of age), and the favour of some of his friends. 
Durga Das was then spokesman. He was noted among them for his 
plausibility, and he used all his arts and wiles to persuade the Prince 
that they would supply him with forty thousand Rajput hors'e, and with 
abundance of treasure. This so dazzled the Prince that he was deluded, 
and several of his evil companions (Tahamvur Khan among them) art- 
full y used their persuasions. So the inexperienced Prince was led astiay 
from the path of rectitude, and through his youth and covetousness he 
fell into the snares of the Rajputs.’ 2 

Prince Muazzam jvarned Aurangzeb of this defection, but he 'thought 
that Muazzam’s letter about his 1 brother Akbar was sheer calumny. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to him, and accused him of making a false chaige, 
and praying that the Almighty would keep him in the right course, and 
preserve him fiom listening to the evil suggestions of designing people.’ 

But, 'soon afterwards 1 the secret became public. Thirty thousand 
Rajputs under Durgadas joined the Prince. The news spread from tent 
to tent, and was the talk of young and old. It was reported that he 
had ascended the throne, and that coins had been struck in his name ; 
that Tahawwur Khan had been made a half-hazari, and had received the 
title of Ainim-l umra ; that Mujahid KhSn and other great servants of 
State, who were with tire Prince, had received distinguished honours, 
which some of them had felt themselves constrained to accept. The 
Prince was doing his best to win the affections of all, and was) said to 
be marching against Aurangzeb. 

' On the forces being sent off under the command of Prince Akbar, 
against the infidels,’ Khia.fi Khan continues, " only Asad Khan and a 
limited number of officers and men were left in attendance Upon the 
Emperor, All his retinue, counting the eunuchs and writers, did not' 
■exceed seven or eight hundred horsemen. A great panic fell upon the 

I*.., Sarkar, op-cit., p. 406. 

E, & D., op. dh, pp, 300-1. 
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royal camp, and wild confusion followed. A letter under the royal sig- 
nature was sent off m haste to Prince Muhammad Mu’azzarn, urging him 
to comd with all his aimy, and with the greatest haste, to Aurangzeb.. . 

The Prince obeyed the summons, and hastened to wait upon his 

father.’ 1 

Meanwhile, there were a lew important defections in the camp of 
the rebel Prince. Shihabu-d dm Khan (father of the first Nizam of 
Hyderabad) was the first Mughal captain, after a hard two days’ ride 
of 120 miles, to bring his 1 brother Mujahid Khan from Akbar to Aurang- 
zeb. Next was Akbar’s light-hand man Tabawwur Khan, who was 
weaned away by a threatening letter from his father-in-law Inayet Khan 
(Aurangzeb'a secretary). In. iL Tahawwur Khan was promised a pardon 
for his indiscretion, and failing response he was threatened that ‘his 
women would be publicly outraged and his sons sold into slavery at the 
price of dogs.’ (What a contrast to the conduct of Durgadas, who, when 
Akbar jvas in flight, ad we shall presently see, gave shelter to his family 
and provided for their education at the hands of Muslim tutors !) The 
fate of Tahawwur, for all his whimsical conduct, was terrible. When he 
readied Aurangzeb’s camp, he asserted the dignity of a Mughal courtier 
to enter the presence without being disarmed. This insistence was looked 
upon with, suspicion of designs on the Emperor’s life. From words at last 
they came to blows. ' Numbers fell upon him, and he ,was soon killed, 
and his head was cut off.’ 2 

However, this might have happened, says Khafi Khan, 'his murder 
caused great divisions in the Prince’s army, and 
Aurangzeb’s among his Rajputs, and they were much dispirited.’ 

Kusc ‘ At such a moment Aurangzeb, it is alleged, thought 

of a ruse similar to that designed by Sher Shah in his campaign against 
Mai Dev of Jodhpur : ‘ It was commonly reported,’ says our historian, 
‘ Lhat Aurangzeb craftily wrote a letter to Prince Muhammad Akbar and 
contrived that it should fall into the hands of the Rajputs. In it he 
praised the Prince for having won over the Rajputs, as he had been 
instructed, and that now he should crown his service by bringing them 
into a position where they would be under the fire of both armies 1 (viz., 
Akbar’s and Aurangzeh’s) . This letter was the cause of great divisions 
among them.’ In fact the plot eminently succeeded r and Prince Akbar 
awoke one morning to find himself deserted by his allies. The Rajputs 
discovered the reality too late, ‘ For all the mighty force which Prince 
Akbar brought against his father, the sword was not drawn, and no 
'battle was fought, but his army was completely broken. The Prince was 
itoon informed that the Rajputs had abandoned him. There remained 
_with him only Durgadas, two or three confidential officers of the Rapa, 
■and a small force of two or three thousand horse. Of all his old servants 
and men, these alone remained. He lost all courage, .self-reliance, and 


1. E. & DU, op. cit., p. 302. 

2. Ibid., & 303. 
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hope, and being utterly cast down, he took to flight. . . .Prince Muhammad 
Muazzam was ordered to purbue him. 1 

The rest of the stoiy of Altbar may be briefly told. 


End of Akbar. 


He made his way, in spite of being hotly puisued, 
ultimately to the Court of Sambhaji at Raigarh in 
the South. There he was well received. Sambhaji * came forth to receive 
him, gave him a house of his own to dvfell in, about three kos from the 
foit Rahiri, and fixed an allowance for his support.’ 2 But Aurangzeb 
had issued orders to ‘ Khan-Jahan Bahadur, Subadar of the Dakhin, 
and to all the faujddn, directing them to stop him, (Akbar) wherevei 
he might come, to take him prisoner alive if possible, if not, to kill him.” 
When ‘ the report also came that an army had been sent under the 
command of Itikad Khan to effect the conquest of Rahiri, Prince Muham- 
mad Akbar. . .thought it advisable to make his way as best as he could 
to Persia.’ He embarked in February 1687, in a ship hired at Rajapur 
and commanded by the Englishman, BendaM But unfortunately, 
' through the stress of weather,’ Prince Akbar was stranded upon an is- 
land belonging to the Imam of Maslcat, who ' affected to treat the Prince 
with hospitality and respect ; but in reality kept him under surveillance, 
and wiote to Aurangzeb offering to surrender the Prince for the sum of 
two lacs of rupees and for a charter exempting goods carried in tire ships 
of Maskaf from the payment of duty in the port of Surat. If Aurangzeb 
would send one of his 1 officers, the Imam promised to give up the Prince.’ 

‘ Upon receiving this letter, Aurangzeb wrote to the officials of the 
port of Surat, directing them to act in accord with the proposition of 
the Imam.’ But, in the meanwhile, the Shiah of Persia (the overlord of 
the Imam of Maslcat) directed the Imam to render up ' the Prince (his 
guest) to him without delay, or an army would be appointed to deliver 
him and punish the Imam. So perforce the Imam delivered up the Prince 
to the Shah’s Officeis.’ He was 1 received well in Persia, where he con- 
ceived the high ambition of invading India, as Humayun had done before 
him, with Persian assistance. But at Garmsir in Khurasan he died ' to- 
wards the close of the reign of Aurangzeb. 4 

" Akbar’ s rebellion,’ as Prof. Sarkar has observed, “failed to 
change the sovereign of Delhi, but it brought 

Peace with Me- unhoped for relief to the Maharalna. It dis- 
wan , 

concerted the Mughal plan of war at a time 
when their net was being drawn closer round his State and even 
his hill refuge had been proved to be not invulnerable. Akbar's 
defection broke the cordon, and, by diverting all the un- 


1. B, & ojo. cit., p. 304, 

2. Ibid., p. ,309, For Akbar’s activities and disappointments 
in Mahaifehtra, see Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, pp. 290, 299-3,01, 

3. Ibid., p. 307. 

4. E. & D„ bp, cif„ pp, 308-9, 312-13. 
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tainted imperial troop’s into Marwar, gave automatic iclief to 
Mcwar.” 1 The valiant Rana Riaj Singh had m the mean- 
time died (22nd October, 1680) ; his successor, Jai Singh, was ’in- 
capable of sustaining the struggle, Aurangzeb too now wanted to 
concentrate his attention in the South. Shivaji's death in April, 
1680, had given rise to fresh hopes in that direction. The flight 
of Akbar (16th January, 1681) and the consequent pursuit had 
necessitated the diversion of the Imperial forces into the Deccan. 
Moreover, Sambhaji had provoked him by giving shelter to the 
fugitive Prince. So, all things pointed to the expediency of peace 
in the North. A welcome mediator was found in Sbyam Singh of 
Bikanir who offered to hold the olive branch for eithei side. 

Prince Muhammad Azam personally visited the Maharatia on 
14th June, 1681, near Raijsamudra, and the following terms were 
agreed upon between Mewar and the Empire : — 

1. In lieu of the jiziya demanded from Udaipur, the pargonahs 
of Mandal, Pur, and Bednor were to be permanently ceded to the 
Empire. 

2. The Mughals were to withdraw all their forces from Mewar 
territory. 

Jai Singh was recognised as Ra'na, holding the rank of 5,000 
horse in the Imperial peerage. Two months later Bhlm Singh, the 
hero of Mewar, entered Mughal service, was invested with the 
dignity of a Raja and posted at Ajmer, for the war with the Rahtors 
continued till August, 1709. 

This back-sliding of her ally did not affect the hostile attitude 
of Maiwar towards the Empire. For the 
tinue^he War° n " ^htors there could be no peace until Ajit 
Singh was restored to the throne of his ances- 
tors. Aurangzeb had, indeed, left for the South. But Mughal officers 
were still in charge of the State ; the army of occupation was still 
an eyesore to Maroo. The war of independence therefore, continued, 
until the death of Aurangzeb and the restoration of Ajil Singh. 

Three definite stages may be maiked out in this protracted 
struggle : (1) From 1681-87 it was entirely a people’s war — kingless, 
leaderless and desultory; (2) 1687-1701 under Durgadas and Ajit 
Singh, who now assumed the leadership but could not, despite their 
victories, oust the Muslims from the sacred soil ; and (3) 1701-7 


1, Sarkar, $Krangzib, III, p. 419. 
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during which period, aftei much bloodshed and many reverses on both 
sides, the Mughal policy of greed and aggression completely bioke 
down, and Maiwar recoveied hei national ruling dynasty. 

Ajit Singh was still an infant and in concealment ; and Durga- 
das was away in the Deccan. But the Rahtors 
1st Stage; continued to fight against the Imperialists in 
much the same manner as the Netherlands did 
against the Spaniards, or the Marathas against the Mughals after the 
death of Sambhiaji, They took refuge in the hills and out of the way 
places, and as one of their own bards put it : ‘ An hour before sun- 
set every gate of Maroo was shut. The Muslims held the strong- 
holds, but the plains obeyed Apt. . . .The roads weie now impas- 
sable.’ Their guerilla methods rendered them irrepressible and at 
the same time ruinous to the army of occupation. Their deadliest 
tactics were to cut off the Mughal supplies 1 

The return of Durgadas from Mahailashtra, in 1687, gave a 
fillip to the Riahtor war of independence. A 

1687^701 Sta8£ : !va ^ ua ^ e all Y was also i ust then gained m Durjan 
Sal Hada of Bundi who strengthened the 
national army with an addition of a thousand horse. Though the 
great Hada chief died soon after, the united Bundi and Marwar 
forces succeeded in driving away most of the Mughal outposts, and 
also raided Imperial teriitory almost to the gates of Delhi. 


In 1690 Durgadas won a conspicuous victory over Safi Khan, 
the Governor of Ajmer. But in Shujaet Khan, the Viceroy of Guja- 
rat who was also now entrusted with the charge of Marwar, the 
Rajputs found an adversary at once tough and subtle. With the 
help of the historian Ishwardas, a Nlgar Bfahman who had served 
in Jodhpur as revenue officer, Shujaet Khan induced Duigadas to 
send away Akbar’s daughter (his ward) to the Imperial Court 
(1694)j It was then that fanatical Aurangzeb was awakened to the 
spirit of Rajput chivalry in contrast to his own bigotry ; for Durga- 
das had not even neglected the education of his Muslim ward, — 
she had been enabled to learn the Muhammadan scriptures in the 
very stronghold of the infidels ! But Akbar’s son, Buland Akhtar 
was still in Dur#das’s custody, and he was not restored Until 1698,. 
when Aurangzeb granted Ajit Singh the par gams of Jhalor, Sanchod,. 
and Siwana as his jagir with a mansab in the Imperial army. 



It Sarkar, Stunt History of Aurangzip, pp. 392-9?-., 
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Though this might be looked upon as a humiliating compromise, it 
was highly expedient, and the two Rajput leaders only made use 
ot it to gain time and opportunity for further advance. Durgadas 
himself was rewarded with the jaujddn of Patan and a mansab of 
3,000 This he kept until 1701-2, when he again rebelled. The op- 
portunity was affoided by the succession of Prince Muhammad 
Azam as Viceroy of Gujarat.'' Duigadas set fire to his tents and 
baggage and immediately rode away towaids Marwar with all his 
followeis, by forced marches.’’ 1 

With this event the Rahtor stiuggle entered on its third and 
last stage. To his great chagrin, however, 
1701^1707 ^ tE * 2e : ® ur @adlas found Ajit “ impatient of advice, 
imperious in temper, and jealous” of his well- 
merited influence in the royal council and popularity among his 
clansmen. The economic exhaustion of Marwar, too, was complete, 
and war-weariness had seized the Rahtors after a quaiter century 
of incessant fighting Once more, theiefoie, both Ajit and Durgadas 
bowed the head of submission to the proud Emperor (1704-5). 
But the final opportunity came on tire eve of Aurangzeb’s death. 
The twin fighters had again risen in revolt when the welcome news 
of the Empeior’s demise reached their ears. On 7th March, 1707, 
Ajit was again on the march towards his ancestral capital. Jaffar 
Kuli, the deputy jaujdar of Jodhpur, was soon expelled, and the 
son of Jaswant Singh at last set on his father’s throne. Durgfidas’s 
heiculean labours had not been in vain ! 

III. SOUTH INDIA 

When Aurangzeb marched South in pursuit of his fugitive son. 
Prince Akbar, he marched to his doom. The Deccan was to prove 
his graveyard ; and when, in IT’D?, he was buried there, more things 
went under the stone than the body of the dead Emperor. But 
before we come to the denouement of the great drama of Aurangzeb’s 
life, we have to resume the tangle of South Indian history where 
we left it, viz., at the commencement of the fratricidal strife in 1657. 

A. FALL OF TIIE ADIL-SHAHI 

On 4th October 1657 Aurangzeb retreated from Kalyini on 
account of happenings we have already 
Introduction. (narrated. The conquest of Bijapur was then 

deferred for more vital considerations. The 


1. Ibid., p.^96. 
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peace that had been secured by the Adil Shah, through the inter- 
cession ol Dana with Shiah Jahan, could not last, in the nature of 
things The Bijapur ruler had promised to pay an indemnity of 
one crorc of rupees and to cede the forts of Bidar, Kalyani, and 
Paienda. But no sooner than Aurangzeb turned his back on the 
Deccan, it became clear that Adil Shah would not yield without 
further stiuggle. On 1st January 1658 Mir Jumla returned to 
Aurangabad baffled in his attempts to secure fulfilment of the treaty 
with Bijapur. Then came Aurangzeb’s engrossing pre-occupations 
in North India. The Histoiy of Bijapur in the intervening period 
is mixed up with that of the Marathas and is not relevant to our 
purpose here. We may, therefore, hasten to relate the tragedy of 
the two Muhammadan kingdoms of the south, viz., Bijapur and 
Golkonda ; for, once we have finished with them, we shall be free 
to consider undistracted Aurangzeb’s last and fatal struggle with 
Maharashtra. 

Jai Singh, who had been sent against Shivaji (about whom 

later), had, by June 1665, succeeded in conclude 

Jai Smgh at ing the treaty of Furandar detaching the 
Bijapur, ,1665-6. , ... ... ... „.. 

Maiathas from their alliance with Bijapur ; nay 

more, he had secured from Shivfiji, a promise to assist the Mughals 

with 7,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, under his own and his son 

Sambhllji’s leadership respectively, in the intended campaign against 

Bijapur. The Adil Shiah was further weakened by the enticement 

of his nobility (e.g. Mulla Ahmad, a Naviayat from Konkan who 

occupied the second place among the Bijapur nobles), by profuse 

bribery, Attempts were also made to induce Kutb Shah to keep 

aloof in the coming struggle. Nevertheless, 40,000 infantry and 

12,000 cavalry from Golkonda threw in their weight on the side 

of Bijapur. Jai Singh had under him 4(0,000 Imperial troops, 

besides 2,000 Maratha cavalry and 7,000 infantry under Nebaji 

Pialkar, The last played a truant and took bribes from both sides ; 

and although, therefore, Jai Singh came within 12 miles of Bijapur 

before the end of December (1665), after fighting a series of futile 

battles he was obliged to retreat. 

Ali Adil Shiah II had made effective preparations for the de- 
fence. The regular garrison had been reinforced with 30,000 
doughty Kamafakis, and the whole country around to a radius 
of 6 miles had been rendered a desert, so that the enemy might 
find neither shelter nor provisions. The result \ve« that Jai Singh 
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had to retieat effectual worse tlian nothing. The campaign was a 
military failure. “Not an inch of tenitory, not a stone of a fortress, 
nor a piece of indemnity was gained by it. As a financial specula- 
tion it was even more disastrous. In addition to thirty lakhs of 
Rupees from the imperial treasury, Jai Singh had spent more than 
a krore out of his own pocket. Profuse as Jai Singh’s payments 
were, they were exceeded by the engagements he made on behalf 
of his mastei " l 

In October 1666 he was ordered to return to Aurangabad ; next 
March he was recalled to Court. In May 1667 he made over charge 
of the southern command to Prince Muazzam and Jaswant Singh. 
On 2nd July, 1667, the broken-hearted general died at Buihanpur 
on his way to the capital. 2 

Bijapur was no doubt saved foi the time being. But the doomed 
city was a constant prey to rival factions. Af- 

Anarchy in Bi- ghans, Abyssimans and Deccani Musalmans vied 
japur. 

with the Marathas in maintaining anarchy in the 
State. For the next ten years the Mughals carried on their depreda- 
tions within the Adilshahi territory. “ Looking collectively at the 
Mughal gains in the Deccan during the first twenty years of Aurang- 
zib’s reign,” observes Sarkar, “ we find that he had m 1657 annexed 
Kalyani and Bidar in the north-eastern comer of the kingdom of 
Bijapur ; the fort and district of Parenda in the extreme north had 
been gained by bribery in 1660 ; Sholapur had been acquired by 
treaty in July 1668 ; and now Naldrug and Kulbarga were annexed. 
Thus, the vast tract of land enclosed by the Bhima and the Manjira 
east-wards up to an imaginary line joining Kulbarga to Bidar 
(77° E. longtitude) passed into Mughal hands, and the Imperial 
boundary on the south reached the north bank of the Bhima, op- 
posite Halsangi, within striking distance of Bijapur city, — while 
south-eastwards it touched Mallched, the fortiess of the western 
border of the kingdom of Golkonda.” 3 

Ali Adil Shah II died on 24th November 1672, and with him 
departed the glory of Bijapur. He was succeeded by his infant son 
Sikandar, a boy of four, and a period of anarchy ensued which 


1. Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib , pp. 245-6. 

2. According to Abbe Carz and Manned, Jai Singh was poisoned 
by order of Aurangzeb - See Sen, Foreign Biographies of Shwaji, p. 215 
and n. 12. 

3. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 252. 
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ended only with the extinction of the dynasty and the independence 
of the kingdom in 1686- The weakness and humiliation of Bijapur 
during this period are illustrated by the defection, to the Mughal 
camp, of 10,000 Bijapuns (Afghans, Deccam Musalmans and 
Marathas), and the compulsory submission of the Sultan’s sister 
Shahar Banu (Padishah Blbi) to the Mughal haiem The idol of her 
family and people alike, this Prmcess left the city of her 
birth, on 1st July 1679, amidst the wailings of her near and dear 
ones, to entei the hated Sunni’s seraglio. 


Shiviaji came to the rescue cf distiessed Bijapur with an aimy 
of 30,000 horse and provisions, tie raided the 
Dilir. Khans tfmperial teiritoiy between the Bhlma and the 
^ ' Narmada, burning, slaying, and plundeiing on 

all sides. Dilir Khan, the Mughal general despite great handicaps, 
retaliated with worse horrors in the Adil-shahi dominion. “The 
villages in his path were utterly sacked ; all their men, both Hindus 
and Muslims, were taken prisoner for being sold into slavery ; 
and the women committed suicide by jumping down into the wells 

with their children He next loamed about like a mad dog, 

slaying and looting with fiendish ciuelty needlessly inflicting un- 
speakable misery on the innocent peasants, and turning into a barren 
wilderness the legion from Bijapui city southwards to the Krishna 
and eastwards to the fort between the Krishna and the Bhima.’n 
Despite all this, Dilir Khan could effect no more than Jai Singh 
before him. On 23rd Feb , 1680, he was recalled utterly discomfited. 


Prince Muazzam’s viceroyalty had proved a failure. His place 
Fall of Bijapur: was talcen by Prince Azam to whom had been 
12th Sept., 1688. married the Bijapur Princess above referred to. 
Aurangzeb wrote threatening lettcis to Sultan Sikandar to make his 
submission and to allow the Mughal troops to march through his 
territory against the Marathas. But the Bijapur Prince answered 
these demands as the Belgians did the Kaiser at the commencement 
of the Great War (1914). The result was the utter devastation of 
Bijapur, 

The desolation of the country all round and lack of supplies 
at first threatened the Mughal army with starvation. The price of 
com lose at pub time to Rs. 15 a seer ! The army was In despair. 


- 1. Ibid,, 256-7. 
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But the courage and determination of Prince Azam steeled them : 

“ You have spoken for yourselves,” he said to his officers. “ Now 
listen to me. Muhammad Azam with his two sons and Begum 
will not letreat from this post of danger so long as he has life 
After my death, His Majesty may come and order my corpse to be 
removed for burial. You, my^ followeis, may stay or go away as 
you like.” The council of war then responded as Babur’s men had 
done before Kblanua 

The siege of Bijapur began on 1st April 1685. It dragged on 
for 15 months, till June 1686, when Aurangzeb appealed in peison. 

A deputation of Muslim theologians waited upon him, remonstrat- 
ing : “You are the oithodox believer, versed in Canon Law, and 
doing nothing without the warrant of the Quran and the deciees of 
the theologians. Tell us how you justify this unholy war against 
brother Muslims like us.” Aurangzeb silenced them saying, 

“ Every word you have spoken is true. I do not covet your territory. 
But the infidel son of the infernal infidel (Sambhaji) stands at your 
elbow and has found refuge with you. He is troubling Muslims 
from here to the gates of Delhi, and their complaints reach me day 
and night Surrender him to me and the next moment I shall raise 
the siege.” On neither side was there sincerity. The siege went on 

On Sunday, 12th Sept. 1686, the Adil Shahis capitulated. At 
one o’clock in the a Iternoon the proud Sikandar Shah, the last of 
the Adil Shahs, went down before Aurangzeb m his camp in Rasul- 
pur. His subjects with tears and lamentations lined the streets of 
Bijapur as he inarched past. He was well received, but shorn of 
his royal dignity. Sikandar was enrolled in the Mughal peerage 
with the title of Khan , and given a pension of one lakh of rupees 
a year. The victorious Aurangzeb rested in the Sultan’s palace for 
a few hours, rendered thanks to God for his triumph, and erased i 
from its walls paintings drawn in violation of the Quranic injunc- 
tion not to vie with the Creator in depicting life. An inscription 1 
recording the victory was also put upon the famous cannon Miilik-i- 
maidQn. Desolation stared at the city of Bijapur after this. Even 
f the water seemed to dry up in tire springs. Plague followed war 
and swept away more than half its population. Sikandar Sultan 
defeated, dethroned, imprisoned (in the fort of Daulatabad for 
some time), died near Sahara on 3rd April, 17D0, hardly 32 years 
of age. According to his last wish, “ his mortal remains were carried 
to Bijapur anchhhere buried at the foot of the sepulchre of his 
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spiritual guide Shaikh Fahinmllah, in a robfless enclosure.” 1 
, B. Fall of the Kutb-shaiiI 

The Kutb-shlahl kingdom of Golkonda, though internally in no 
better condition than Bijapur, 2 had helped the latter more than 
once in the hour of trial. So long as Auiangzeb was engrossed 
with the task of extinguishing the Adil-sh|ah3, he thought it at least 
expedient to treat with Kutbu-1 Mulk. But no sooner than his 
hands were free and strengthened by his conquest of Bijapur, he 
turned his earnest attention towards the annexation of the other 
Shia kingdom of the Deccan. 3 In the eyes of Aurangzeb the worst 
offence of Kutb Shah was his fraternising with infidels. Shivriji, 
after his flight from Agra, in 1666, had received effective help from 
Golkonda in recovering his forts from the Mughals. In 1677 he 
had been again rapturously received at Haidanabad and promised 
an annual subsidy of one lakh of hun for the defence of his territory. 
Above all, the Brahmans Maclanna and Akanna had been allowed 
to dominate the entire administration. KhlafI Khan thus describes 
the condition that justified interference by Aurangzeb : — 

‘It now became knowi to the Emperor that Abul Hasan Kutbu-1 
Mulk, Sovereign of Haidarabad, had entrusted the government of his 
kingdom to Madanna and Akanna, two infidels, who were bitter ene- 
mies' to the Musalmans, and brought great and increased tioubles from 
them. The King himself was given up to luxury, drinking and debauchery 
.... Aurangzeb having turned his attention to Lhe conquest of Haidar- 
sbad, and the subjugation of Abul Hasan, he first sent Khan Jahan 

Kokaltash After this, Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam with..,, were 

Sent to effect the conquest of the country of Telingana. 

‘Aurangzeb now sent Mirzl Muhammad, the superintendent of his 
ghusl-khdna, to Abul Hasan Kutbu-1 Mulk ; with 
Iffl P erial ,® e ~ ( a message to this effect : “ It has come to our 

" hearing that you have two very fine diamonds of 

150 surkfls in weight, with sundry other rarities. We wish you to ascer- 
tain th« value of these gems, and to send them to us for the balance of 
tribute 'due.” But he told his envoy confidentially that he did not send 
him to obtain the two diamonds, which he did not at all want, but rather 

to ascertain the tnffh of the evil reports which had reached him 

Abul Hasan Swore that he had no such gems, and that if he had, he would 

1. Ibid., pj 267. 

2. For details, see Ibid., -pp, 268-9,. 

S, The strained relations between Aurangzeb and Golkonda are re- 
flected jn Some interesting Tetters : See " Golconda Court Letters,” K. K. 
Basu, J. B. O. R. S„ XXVI, pt 4. - 
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have been happy to send them without any demand being made lor 
them. .,. .Such stones as his predecessors possessed had been sent to the 
late Emperor. . . . 

' Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam was desirous of avoiding actual war 
by all means in his power. He sent a message to Khalilu-llah Khan 
( the Kulb-shahl commander) , offering peace on the following terms : 
Abul Hasan must express regret for his offences and ask forgiveness. He 
must remove Madonna and Akanha from the management of affairs, and 
place them in confinement.. The parganas of Sham, Rdmgir, etc., which 
had been taken by force, upon unjust grounds j from the possession of 
servants of the Imperial throne, must be restored. The balance of tri- 
bute due must be forwarded without delay. The foolish amirs of the 
Dakhin, in their pride, sent improper answers, regardless of the Imperial 
anger. So preparations for battle were made on both sides.’ 11 - 

When, however, Abul Hasan saw that some of his 1 trusted nobles 
deserted to the Mughafs, he fled to the fort of Gol- 
Destruction of konda for refuge. Following this there was great 
Haidarabad. destruction and plunder at Haidarabad. ‘ Before 

break of day,’ writes our historian, ' the Imperial forces attacked the city, 
and a frightful scene of plunder and destruction followed, for in every 
part and road and market there were laves upon lacs of money, stuffs, 
carpets, horses, and elephants, belonging to Abul Hasan and his nobles. 
Words cannot express how many women and children of Musulmans. 
and Hindus were made prisoners, and how many women of high and low 
degree were dishonoured, carpels of great value, which were too heavy 
to carry, .were cut to pieces with swords and daggers, and every bit was 
struggled for, Prince Shah Alam appointed officers ( sazawal ) to prevent 
the plunder, and they did their best to restrain it, but in vain. The 
kotwal of the army received orders to go with the Imperial diwan, with 
an escort of four or five hundred horse, to take possession of what was 
left of the property of Abul Hasan.' 

Then, Khali Khan proceeds to tell us, a deputation came front 
Abul Hasan to wait upon Prince Mu’azzam 

a Trues 

‘ most humbly and earnestly begging forgiveness 

of the sins which he had and had not committed Alter a good 

deal of negotiation, the Prince took pity upon Abul Hasan and the 
inhabitants of the place. He accepted his proposals, upon certain 
conditions, A tribute of one kror and twenty lacs of rupees was to 
be paid; in addition to the usual annual tribute. Madonna and 
Akanna, the two brothers, and the chief causes of the war, were to 
be imprisoned and deprived of all authority. The fort of Sir ant 
and the pargana of Khir, and other districts which had been con- 
quered, were to remain in the hands of the Imperialists, and Abdul 

1. Munta^dm-l Lubab ; E. & D., op. cit„ VII, ’p. 315, 
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Hasan was to ask forgiveness of /ns offences* ft am Auiangzeb.’ 1 

While these negotiations were proceeding, ‘ some women of 
great influence in the harem, without the knowledge of Abul Hasan, 
laid a plot foi the murder of Madanna and Akanna. Whilst the 
two doomed wietches were proceeding from the dmbar to their own 
houses, a party of slaves attacked them and killed them . Many 
Brahmans lost then lives and property on that day. The heads of 
the two brothers were cut off, and were sent to Piince Shah Alam 
by tire hands of a discreet peison’ 3 


Shah Alam returned to Aurangzeb’s camp at Sholapur on 7th 
June, 1686. Bijapur fell on the 12th Scptem- 
Sicge of Gol- ber, and on the 28th January following (1687) 
the Emperor arrived within two miles of Gol- 
konda. The fort, surrounded with a strong giamte wall over four 
miles in length and of great thiclmess, was further defended by 87 
semi-circular bastions, ‘each from 50 to 60 feet high and built of 
solid blocks of granite cemented together, some of them weighing 
more than a ton.’ Within it were mansions of nobles, bazars, 
temples, mosques, soldiers’ bariacks, powder magazines, stables, and 
cultivated fields, and space enough to accommodate the whole popu- 
lation of Haidarabad in times of danger. The whole was encircled 
by a deep ditch 50 feet broad. 

Regular siege operations were commenced on the 7th February, 
1687. Aurangzeb’s charge-sheet against the luler of Golkonda reads 
as follows : — ■ 


‘ The evil deeds of this wicked man pass beyond the bounds of 
writing; but by mentioning, one out of a hundred, and a little out 
of much, some conception of them may be formed. First, placing 
the reins of authority and govemmmt in the hands of vile tyran- 
nical infidels; oppressing and afflicting the SAIYIDS, shaikhs, and 
other holy men ; openly giving himself up to excessive debauchery 
and depravity; indulging in drunkenness and wickedness night and 
day; making -no distinction between infidelity and Islam, tyranny and 
justice „ depravity and demotion ; waging obstinate war in defence of 
infidels; want of obedience to the Divine commands and prohibi- 
tions,' especially to that command which forbids assistance to an 
enemy’s country, the disregarding of Which had cast ct censure upon 
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the Holy Book in the’’ sight both of God and man. Letters full of 
friendly advice and mining upon these points had been repeatedly 
written, and had been sent by the hands of discreet men. No atten- 
tion had been paid to them ; moi cover it had lately become known 
that a lac of pagodas had been sent to the wicked Sambha. That 
in his insolence and worthlessness, no regard had been paid to the 
infamy of his deeds, and no nope shown of deliverance in this world 
or m the next.’ 

Whatever the plea, Aurangzeb was determined to lick up Gol- 
konda. So, when Prince Shah Alam showed inclinations to relent 
and intercede on behalf of Abut Hasan, he was oidered into the 
royal piesence, his mansabs and jagirs were confiscated, and he was 
imprisoned. It was seven years befoie Aurangzeb's successor re- 
covered his hbeity. 

‘Day by day and week by week, the approaches (to the fort) were 
pushed forward under the direction of Ghaziu-d dm Fhoz Jang, but they 
were encountered with great daring by the besieged under the command 
of Shaikh Nizam, Mustafa Khan Lari, otherwise called Abdur Razzak, 
and others, The fighting was desperate and many weie killed on both 

sides After one sharp encounter, in which a sally of the garrison 

was driven back with loss, Shaikh Minbaj, Shaikh Nizam, and others 
deserted Abul Hasan, and came over to the besiegers, when Aurangzeb 
granted to them suitable mansabs and titles.’ 

The siege continued, for over eight months, the Mughals suffering 
heavy losses. Finally, when about 3 o’clock in the morning of 21st 
September, 16S7, the Imperialists entered and captured the fort, it jvaa 
treachery that decided the fate of Abul Hasan and not the military 
superiority of the Mughals. As KhafI Khan puts it, ‘Several times the 
valour of the assailants carried them to the top of the walk! ; but the 
watchfulness of the besieged frustrated their efforts ; so they threw away 
their lives in vain, and the fortress remained untaken. But the fortune 
of Alamgir at length prevailed, and after a siege of eight months and 
ten days, the place fell into his hands ; but by good fortune, not by force 
of sword and spear.' 

Abdullah Pam, surnamed Sardar Khan, who was a foi tune- 
hunting Afghan, and had successively broken 
c of with Bijapur and the Mughals, now did 

the same with Abul Hasan, and opened the 
gates of Golkonda for a bribe. In noble and heroic conti ast to this 
petty fogging treachery stand the courageous loyalty of Abdur Kaz- 
zak, and the dignified non-chalance of Abul Hasan himself in the 
hour of utt^ discomfiture. 
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‘Of ail the nobles of Abul Hasan’, writes' r Khafi Khan, ‘the one 
who never forsook him until the tali of the place, and who throughout 
exerted himself mj an inconceivable manner, was Mustata Khan Lan, or, 
as he was also called, Abdur Razzak Springing on a horse without any 
saddle, with a Sword m one hand and a shield in the othei, and ac- 
companied by ten 01 twelve followers, he rushed to the open gate thiough 
which the Imperial forces were pouring in. Although his followers weie 
dispersed, he alone, like a drop of nater falling into the sea, or an atom 
o< dust struggling in the rays of the sun, threw himself upon the advanc- 
ing foe, and fought with inconceivable fury and despeiation, shouting 
that he would fighL to the death for Abul Hasan. Every step he ad- 
vanced, thousands of swords were aimed at lum, and he received so 
many wounds from swords and speais that he was covered with wounds 
from the crown of his head to the nails of his feet. But his time was 
not yet come, and he fought his way to the gate of the citadel without 
being brought down. lie received twelve wounds upon his face alone, 
and the skin of his forehead hung down over his 1 eyes and nose. One 
eye was severely wounded, and the cuts upon hid body seemed as numer- 
ous as the Stars. His horse also was covered with wounds, and reeled 
under his weight, so he gave the reins to the beast, and by great exertion 
kept his seat,’ 

When at last he was borne down by sheet exhaustion, Abdut Razzak 
was picked up senseless by the Imperial officers. ‘ A little bird made 
the matter known to Aurangzeb, who had heard of Abdur Razzak’s daring 
and courage and loyalty, and he graciously ordered that two Suigeons, 
one a European, the other a Hindu, should be sent to attend the wounded 
man, who were to make dally reports of his condition to Aurangzeb. 
The Emperor Sent Ruhullah Khan, and told him that if Abdul Hasan 
had possessed only one more servant devoted like Abdul Razzak, 
it would have taken much longer to subdue the fortress. The surgeons 
reported that they had counted seventy wounds, besides the many 
Wounds upon wounds which could not be counted. Although one eye was 
not injmed, it was probable that he would lose the sight of both. They 
Were directed carefully to attend to his cure. At the end of sixteen 
days, the doctors reported that he had opened one eye, and spoken a 
few faltering words expressing a hope of recovery. Aurangzeb sent a 
message to him, forgiving him his offences, and desiring him to send 
his eldest son Abdul Kadir with his other sons, that they might receive 
suitable mansabs and honours, and return thanks for the pardon granted 
to their father, and for the mansabs and other favours. When tins 
gracious message reached that devoted and peerless hero, he gasped 
out a few words of r.evei'encd and gratitude, but he said that there was 
little hope of his recovery. If, however, it pleased the Almighty to spare 
him and give him a second life, it was not likely that he would be fit 
for service ; but shOiild hq evp- be capable of service, he felt that no one 
ivjw had ectten ifi'e salt of Abul Hasdn, and had thriven on his, bounty , 
, could enter the service of king Alamgir (Aurangzeb). On'^earing! these 
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wardd, a cloud was seeif to pass over the face of His Majesty ; but he 
kindly said, “ When he is quite well, let me know.” Most of Abdui 
Razzak’s propeity had been plundeied, but such as was left was gj ven 
over to him.’ 

If the account given by Khafi Kh!an is true, the last king of 
Golkonda, whatever his other short-comings, 
Shah 6 LaSt Kutut> acte d with a composure and dignity worthy of 
the master of such a servant. When he heard 
that all was over, ‘ He went into his harem to comfort his women, 
to ask pardon of them, and take leave of them. Then, though his 
heart was sad, he controlled himself, and went to his reception room, 
and took his seat upon the masnad and watched for the coming of 
his unbidden guests. When the time for taking ins meals arrived, 
he ordered the food to be served up. As Ruhullah Khan and others 
arrived, he saluted them all, and never for a moment lost his dignity. 
With perfect self-control he received them with courtesy, and spoke 

to them with warmth and elegance Abul Hasan called for his 

horse and accompanied the amirs, carrying a great wealth of pearls 
upon his neck. When he was introduced into the presence of Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shah he took off his neck-lace of pearls and pie- 
sented it to the Prince in a most graceful way. The Prince took 
it, and placing his hand upon his back, he did what he could to 
console and encourage him. He then conducted him to the presence 
of Aurangzeb, who also received him very courteously. After a few 
days the Emperor sent him to the fortress of Daulatabad, and set- 
tled a suitable allowance for providing him with food, raiment and 
other necessaries. Officers were appointed to take possession of Abul 
Hasan and his nobles. 

‘The property of Abul Hasan which was recovered after its 
dispersion amounted to eight lacs and fifty-one thousand hurts. and 
two hors and fifty-three thousand rupees, altogether six krors, eighty 
lacs and ten thousand rupees, besides jewels, inlaid articles, and 
vessels of gold and sliver. The total in dams was one arb, fifteen 
krors, sixteen lacs and a fraction, which was the sum entered on 
the records.’ 1 

C. Struggle with the Marathas 

In hastening with the fall of Bijapur (1686) and Golkonda 
(1687) we anticipated the history of half a century. During this 


1. Ibid.^gp. 331-36. 
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period the seeds of a mighty power were sown f that was to prove fatal 
to the Empire whose history we have been tracing, Shlahaji’s capitu- 
lation, in 1636, before the joint forces of Khan-zamlan, the Imperial 
officer, and Randaula Khan, the Bijapur commander, was indeed 
an act of expediency. This combination between the Empire and 
the Adil-shahl, as we have already seen, was not to last long. The 
Maiiatha-sh&hl that was to aiise between these two powers was so 
placed geographically that it could successively bargain with either 
to the final discomfiture of both. Shivaji, the embodiment of this 
new powei, though he did not live to witness the destruction of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, had, while making use of both against the 
Mughals, so harassed them that their fall was only a question of 
time. The history of this period taken in all its phases is very 
complex and intriguing. But we shall narrate here only such parts 
of it as have a direct bearing on our principal theme. It would be 
convenient to study the Mughal-Maratha relations from the angle 
of Maratha leadership, which is the only way to avoid confusion, 
The rest of Maratha history is not relevant to our purpose. 


The personal history of Shahji, father of ShivUji, need not 
l Shahji • detain us long. Abdu-1 Hamid Lahor! intro- 

1636. duces him to us in the following passage : — 

' Nizfimu-1 Mulk was in confinement in the fort of Gwalior, but evil- 
minded Sahu, and other turbulent Nhamu-l Mulkis, had found a boy of 
the Nizam's family, to whom they gave the title of Nizamu-l Mulk. They 
had got possession of some of the Nizam’s (Ahmadnagar) territories, and 
were acting in opposition to the Imperial government. Now that the 
Emperor (Shah Jahiin) was near Daulatabad, he determined to send 
Khan-dauran, and Shayista Khan, at the head of three different divisions, 

to punish these rebels 1,1 The upshot of the whole campaign was 

that Shahu finally submitted with the young Nizam. ‘ He agieed to enter 
the service of Adil Khan and the Imperial general, .. .Accordingly the 
forts of Junir, Trimbak, Tringahvari, Haris, Judhan, Jund, and Harsira, 

were delivered over to Khan-zaman Randula, tinder the orders of Adil 

Khan, placed the young Nizam in the hands of Khan-zaman, and then 
went to Bijapur, accompanied by Sahu.'s 


Shahji’S estate at this time, held under the Adil Shah, consisted 
af the Poona district, “ from Chakan to Inda- 
pur, Supa, Shirwal, Wai, and Jadgir, or a tract 
bounded on the vVeSt by the jGhats, on the noith 


2. Shivaji: 
1646 - 80 . 


• — — f-i i— 1 1 1 ’ 1 , 

1, ^SiiklMh^apta ; B. , & D». op. at, pp. 51-2. 

2. Ibid., p. 60/ i 
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by the Ghod river, oil the east by the Bhima and on tine south by 
the Nira river.” 1 This was the nurseiy, seedbed or nucleus of 
Shivaji’s future power and greatness. „ 

1646 was a year of crisis in the history of Bijapur : it was 
also the year of Shivaji's opportunity. He seized Toma and its 
treasure of two lacs of hun ) and five miles east of it built a new 
fort called RSjagarh. Further conquests, all in the Bijapur territory, 
followed, leading to Shahji’s imprisonment as a hostage, Shivaji 
in his dilemma approached the Mughal prince Murnd Baksh to 
secure the release of his father. Theie was some diplomatic corres- 
pondence between prince Munad and Shivaji on the matter, in the 
course of the year 1649. Through whatever agency 2 Shahji was 
released at the end of that year, and Shivaji kept quiet till 1655. 
During the latter year he captured Jdvli from tire Mores, which 
'Considerably added to his power. 3 

Shivaji’s activities are thus characterised by the hostile historian 
KMfl Khlan : 

' I-Ie was distinguished in his tribe for courage and intelligence ; and 
for craft and trickery he was reckoned a sharp son of the devil, the father 
of fraud. In that country, where all the hills rise to the sky, and the 

jungles are full of trees and bushes, he had an inaccessible abode 

Adil Khan of Bijapur was attacked by sickness, under which he suffered 
for a long time, and great confusion arose in his territory. ..., .Shivaji 
seeing his country left without a ruler, boldly and wickedly stepped in 
and seized it, with the possessions of some other jagtrddrs. This was* the 
beginning of that system of violence which he and his' descendants have 
spread over the rest of the Konkan and all the territory of the Dakhin 

He assembled a large force of Maralha robbers and plunderers, and 

set about reducing fortresses Evil days fell upon the kingdom of 

Bijapur in the time of Sikandar All Adil Khan II, whose legitimacy was 
questioned, and who ruled when a minor as the locum tenens of his 
father. The operation of Aurangzeb against that country when he was 


1. Sarkar, Shivaji, p. 22, 

2. Sarkar thinks ShShji’s release was secured by ihe friendly media- 
tion of Sarza Khan and the bail of Randaula Khan, two leading nobles 
of Bijapur, and not by the intervention of the Mughal Empeior or Prince 
Murad— Ibid., pp. 40-1. 

3. “The annexation of Javli not only opened to Shivaji a door for 
the conquest of the south and the west, but brought a very important 
accession to hia strength, in the form of many thousands of Mavle in- 
fantrymen from among the subjects and former retainers of Chandra Rao. 
Ip short, his recruiting ground for these excellent fighters along the 
Sahyadu. range, was now doubled- The Mords had accumulated a vast 
treasure in eight generations' of undisturbed and expanding rule* and the 
Whole of itjpll into Shivaji’s hands." — Ibid., p. 47. 
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a Prince in the reign of his father, bi ought gi eat ''evil upon the country, 
and Other troubles also arose, Shivaji day by day increased his stienglh, 
and reduced all the forts of the country, so that in course of time he be- 
came a man of power and means He built several foils also in those 
parts, so that altogether he had forty forts all of which were well supplied 
with piovisions and munitions of war. Boldly raising his standard of 
rebellion, he became the most noted rebel of the Dakhin.’ 1 

f 

Nevertheless, the same shaip critic does not fail to add, ‘ But 
he made it a rule that wherever his folloiverd, went plundering, they 
should do no harm to\ the mosques, the Book of God, or the women 
of any one. Whenever a copy of the sacred Kuran came into his 
hands, he treated it with respect, and gave it' to some of his Musul- 
man followers. When Ihe womdn of any Hindu or Muhammadan 
were taken prisoners by his mm, and they had no friend to protect 
them, he watched over them until the relations came with suitable 
ransom to buy their liberty. Whenever he found out that a woman 
was a slave-girl, he looked upon her as being the property of her 
master, and appropriated her to himself. He laid down the rule 
that whenever a place was plundered, the goods of poor people, 
PAUL SlYAH ( copper money), and vessels of brass and copper, should 
belohg to the man who found them ; but other articles, gold and 
silver, coined or uncoined, gems, valuable stuffs and jewels, were 
not to belong to the finder, but were to be given up without the 
smallest deduction to the officers, and to be by them paid over to 
Shivaji’s Government ,’ 2 

Shivaji for a long time kept peace with the Mughals either 
because he did not feel strong enough to anta- 
Pf 8 * 1 gonise the Empire and Bijapur at the same 
time, or because of the vigilance of Aurangzeb s 
viCeroyalty of the Deccan. When, however, on the death of Muham- 
mad Adil Shiah (4 Nov. 1656), Aurangzeb began to mobilise for 
an attack on Bijapur, Shivaji offered to join the Imperialists on 
certain terms ; evidently the legalisation of his usurpations in Bija- 
pur territory!. But Aurangzeb temporized, and when the war broke 
out, Bijapur won over Shivaji to its own side. 

, In March! 1657 two of Shivaji’s Maratha officers raided the 
Mughal territory and “carried devastation and alarm to the very 
gates of Ahmednagar, the most notable city in Mughal Deccan,” 
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While Shivaji 1111113615 stole into Junnar city, slaughtered the guards, 
and earned off 300,000 hurt, 200 hoises, besides jewelleiy and nch 
clothing Aurangzeb sent Nasiri Khan after Shivaji oi dering, him 
to “ pursue the Marathas and extirpate them.” The vigorous mea- 
sures that were being taken wexe interrupted, first by the rainy 
season, and then by the War of Succession occasioned by Shah 
Jahan’s illness m SeptemBer 1657. Bijapur made peace with 
Aurangzeb before he left for the north, and Shivaji also followed 
suit. In reply to Shiviaji’s embassy Aurangzeb wrote diplomatically: 
“Though your offences do not deserve pardon, I forgive you as 
you have repented. You propose that if you are granted all the 
villages belonging to your home (i.e. Shahji’s old jdglr) together 
with the forts and territory of Konkan, after the Imperialists have 
seized the old Nizlam-shahl territory now in the charge of Adil 
Shah, — you will send Sona Pandit as your envoy to my Court and 
a contingent of 500 horse under one of your officers to serve me, and 
you will protect the Imperial frontiers. You are called upon to 
send Sonlaji, and youi prayers will be granted.” 1 2 At the same time 
he wrote to Mir Jumla and Adil Shah : “ Attend to it, as the sm 
of a dog (meaning Shivaji) is waiting for his opportunity.” Ped- 
gaon was also fortified as a base of operations against Poona. But 
the Succession War of 1658-59 gave Shivaji the needed iespite, so 
far as the Muglials were concerned. It was during this period 
that the tragedy of Afzul Khan, the Bijapuri general sent against 
Shivaji, took place at Pratsapgarh. The controversy that has raged 
round this incident need not distract us here. 3 Our next incident 
js that relating to Shayista Khan. 

Greatly encouraged by his triumph over Afzul Khan Shivaji 
continued his activities on all sides. Aurangzeb 
Shayto a ft er ftj s second coronation (July 1659) had 
appointed his uncle Shayista Khan vieexoy of 
the Deccan. He now directed him to punish ShivSji and put him 
down. ‘ Atmru-l umara (Shayista Khan),’ according to KMff 
Khlan, ‘ marched, in accordance with these orders, from Aurangabad 
at the end of Jumada4 awwal 1070 (end of January, 1660 a.d.), 
towards Puna and Chakan, which in those days were 
Shivaji’s places of abode and security.’ 3 At the same time Siddhi 


1. Hrasnis MS., Letter 5— cited by Sarkar, op. cit, p. 61. 

2. See Sarkar, op, cit., pp. 93, 81. 

3. D., op. tit, p. 261. 
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Jauhar (now made Salabat Khan) launched -another offensive on 
behalf of Bijapur from the south against Shivaji, and invested 
Panhala (May, 1660). Though Jauhar proved ‘both fool and 
traitor’ in letting Shivaji escape from Panhala, another Bijapuri 
force followed up and took Panhala ‘ in a twinkle.’ It was in the 
course of this flight of Shivaji from Panhala to Visalgarh that the 
brave Baji Prabhu ( Deshpande of Haridas maval) fought his heioic 
rearguard action at the Thermopylae of Maharashtra and died with 
his brave seven hundred ! Where 

'Death clamoiued, and tall figures shewed the ground 

Like trees in a cyclone.’ 1 

Shayista Khan, too, relentlessly pursued his campaign. But, 
‘the daring freebooter Shivaji ordered his followers to attack and 
plunder the baggage of Amhu-l umara’s army wherever they met 
with it. When the Amir was informed of this, he appointed 4000 
horse, under experienced officers, to protect the baggage. But every 
day, and in every march, Shivaji’s Dakhinis swarmed round the 
baggage, and falling suddenly upon it like Cossacks, they canied off 
horses, camels, men, and whatever they could secure, until they be- 
came aware of the approach of the troops. The Imperial forces 
pursued them, and harassed them, so that they lost courage, and 
giving up fighting for flight, they dispersed. At length they reached 
Puna and Shivpur, two places built by that dog (Shivaji). The 
Imperial forces took both these places and held them.’ 2 The next 
great fortress to be captured after a great struggle was Chakan 
(Aug. 1660) which was of considerable strategic importance to the 
Mughals as covering the retreat to Ahmadnagar. Then followed 
desultory warfare during the years 1661-63, ending with the famous 
coup of Shivaji on Shayista Khan’s camp in Poona on 5th April 
1663. On this occasion, say^ Prof. Sarkar, "Shivaji dealt a masterly 
blow at the Mughals,— a blow whose cleverness of design, neatness 
of execution and completeness of success created in the Mughal 
Court and camp as much terror of his prowess and belief in his 
possession of magical powers, as his coup against Afzul Khan had 
done among the Bijapuris. He surprised and wounded the Mughal 
viceroy of the Deccan in the heart of his camp, in his very bed- 


1, Anrobindo Qfeose,, BS)i Prabhu. In this ballad, however, the 
poet has changed the setting of the incident, 

2. Khafi Khan, E. & D., op. cit, pp, 261-2. 
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chamber, within the inrrer ring of his body-guards and female slaves.” 3 
The details of this incident aie only of legendaiy interest. The curi- 
ous reader may find the Muslim account in Khafi Khan’s narrative 1 
and the Maratha version in the Sabhasad or Chitnis bakhar? But 
there is one aspect of it which is worthy of being pointed out here, 
viz., the part played by Rlaja Jaswant Singh. 

"i t ,, 

Cosme da Guada, a Portuguese biographer of Shiva] i, who 
wrote his account in 1695, states : 

‘Jassomptissinga was a Gentio. Sevagy took advantage of this' (fact) 
for he was a (Hindu) and sent him one night a rich present of precious 
stones, a large quantity of gold and silver with many rich and precious 
jewels. With these marvellous cannons Sevagy fought and reduced that 
fortress. The message was as 1 follows : " Though Your Highness has the 
greatness of a Sovereign King and (now) also that of the Geneial of 
so powerful an Emperor, if you recollect that I am a Gentio like you, 
and' if you take account of what I have done, you will find that all I 
have done, was due to the zeal for the honour and jv ors hip of your goda 
whose temples have been destroyed everywhere by the Mouros. If the 
cause of religion have precedence over all the gods of the world and 
even over life itself, I have for the same cause risked mine so many 

times I offer you in the name of the gods themselves these trifles. 

I do not ignore that [a person of] your high caste has, for honour and 
loyalty, to defend thos'e whose salt and water you eat and drink. I 
know, moreover, that you hold the jagir of the Great Mogol and cannot, 
on that account, take the side of another, but you may so behave that 
you will not fail in the loyalty professed by your illustrious family ( son - 
gue) or in the respect due to your gods that 1 may mix with the people 
of Sextaghan, to be able to do as 1 like ( para ser senhor das accacens), and 
to do to him, without the knmvledge of the Mouvos, what I can." 

‘Jassomptissinga was less devout and more ambitious and So did 
not attend to these scruples ; he was much obliged for the presents and 
still more for the promises for which he confederated with Sevagy pro- 
wising not to obstruct his cause and even to connive at what he might 
design against the Mouros .'4 

The European version of the Shayista Khan incident is con- 
tained in the sequel to the above passage (pages 66-70). ‘When 
this occurrence,’ says Khafi Khan, 'was reported to the Emperor, 
he passed censure both upon the Amir and Raja Jaswant. The 
Subaddn of the Dakhin and the command of the forces employed 


1. Sarkar, op. eit., p. 92. 

2. E. & D-, op. cit, pp, 269-71. 

3. Sen, Siva Chhatrapali, pp. 201-07. 

4. Sen. Foreign Biographies of Shivaji, pp. 64-6. Of. Manucci, storia 
do Mogor II, p. 104. 
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against Shi via j i were given to Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam. The 
Amiru-l umara was lccalled, but a subsequent ordei (1st December, 
1663) sent him to be Subadth oi Bengal. Maharaja Jaswant was 
continued as before among the auxiliary forces under the Prince.’ 1 2 
Does this acquit Jaswant Singh? 

During the period of tire change of viceioys and commanders, 
Shivaji indulged In another adventure, viz., a 
of SuTat^ nSt ” ^ aC ' ! ° n ® urat ’ * the greatest emporium of the 

Oiient and the richest jewel of the Mogol.’ J 
His object in doing this was, according to da Guarda, ‘ to plunder 
the riches of the wealthiest city of the east to show Sextaghan and 
the Mogol how little he thought of their power and army.’ 3 4 5 The 
same writer tells us, ' some confused news of his intention reached 
Surrate but caused a great laughter as hundred and eight thousand 
cavalry were encamped in the very territories of which Sevhgy had 
become master.’ The Maiatha, however, entered like ‘ a furious 
tiger in a herd of cows.’ ' There was such a confusion in the city 
among the Mouros, Baneanes, Guzarates, and all other Hindus as 
will not be easy to describe. Men, women, and children ran naked 
without knowing where and to whom. But no one was in the peril 
of life, for it was the strict order of Sevdgy that unless resistance 
was offered no one should be killed, and as none resisted none perish- 
ed,.- 1 Sevagy’s men then entered the houses and slighting the richest 
silk and silver coins, took only rupees of gold, each of which was worth 
sixteen of silver. . . .Neither the quantity of money he got nor the 
speed with which it was conveyed by 900 bullocks is credible.’ 3 

M, de Thevenot observes, ' Sivagy’s Men entered the Town and 
plundered it for the space of four days burning several Houses. 
None but the English and Dutch saved their quarters from the 
pillage, by the vigorous defence they made, and by means of the 
cannon they planted, which Sivagy would not venture upon, having 
pone of his own.’ 6 

The Mughal governor of Surat, Inayet Khan, shut himself up 
in the fort ; and ‘ the governor’s men continued to fire all night 


1. E. & D„ op, cit, VII, p. 271. 

2. Cosme da Guarda in Sen, op. cit., p. 73, 

3. Ibid., p. 76. 

4. For contrary accounts see Sarkar, op. cit,, pp. 99-110. 

5. Sen, op. cit., pp, 74-6. 

6. Ibid., p. US. 
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long, but more damage ivas done to the town than ike enemy.... 
Everything of beauty existing in Surat was that day reduced to 
ashes and many consideiable merchants lost all that the enemy 
had not plundered, through this terrible fire, narrowly escaping with 
their lives, Two or three Banian merchants lost several millions 

and the total loss was estirn^ed at 30 millions He (Sivagy) 

and his followers appropriated only the most valuable spoils and 
distributed the less valuable things, which could only hamper their 
retreat, among the poor, whereby many acquired much more than 
they had lost through fire and pillage. . . . (Sivagy) departed at the 
first gleam of daylight, delighted to have plucked such a fine feather 
from Aurangzeh’s tail I 1 2 

AFTER THE SACK 

' The Govemoi of Surrate reported the above-mentioned incident to 
the Great Mogal in such a manner that when it was read and heard it 
seemed worse than it (actually) was. As the advantage, the Great Mogal 
derived from Surrate, was enormous, and the Governor had informed him 
that all was lost and the merchants were arranging for a change of place 
on account of the scant security of Surrate, he resolved to remedy every- 
thing by sending an army that would totally destroy Sevagy and detain 
the merchants. He ordered that they should be excused duties for three 
years (?)■ during which period nothing should be paid for import or 
export. This appeased and relieved all, for it was a very great favour 
in view of the large capital employed by those Gentios in trade. The 
wealth of thes'e people is so great that when the Great Mogal sent for 
a loan of four millions to Beneane Duracandas/ Vorase, he answered that 
His Majesty should name the Coin and the sum would immediately be 
paid in it. There are in Surrate the following coins ; rupias, half and 
quarter (rupias 1 ) of gold, the same of silver. There are pagodas of gold 
and larins of silver, and in any of these eight (coins) he offered to render 
four millions. What is still more surprising is that the major part oj the 
Baneane’s capital liras invested at Surrate and this {offer) was {made) 
four years after the sack by Sevagy. So much had already been accu- 
mulated and so considerable had been the profit of those three years 
when no tax was paid. The Mogal usually repays such loans with the 
taxes, and it is done luith such punctuality that he gets for the mere 
asking whatever sums he ivants, for the subjects deliver their purses in 
accordance with the degree of satisfaction that they get from the kings.’* 

In a letter to the Director of the Dutch East India Company, 
dated 4th August, 1664, their Governor-General states : ‘ King 
Orangech. has ordered the town of Surat to be surrounded by a 

1. Sen, op. cit, Francois Valentyn’s account, pp. 360-62, 

2. Ibid. (Gosme da Guarda), pp. 79-80. " 

M. e. ir— IS* 
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stone wall and has granted a year's exemption of tolls and duties 
to the merchants, the Company and the English being also included. 
This exemption was to begin from March 16th 1663, and we calcu- 
late that the Company will then gain a sum of f. 50,000 (£4,200) 
so that this catastrophe has brought us profit.'' 1 

The Governor Inayet Khan, was raplaced by Ghiasu-d din Khan, 
Shivlaji had arrived in Surat at 11 a.m on Wednesday, 6th January 
1664 ; he left the place at 10 a.m. on Sunday, the 10th. ‘ Thursday 
and Friday nights,’ says one account, ‘ were the most terrible nights 
for fire. The. fire turned the night into day, as before the smoke 
in the day-time had turned day into night, rising so thick that it 
darkened the sun like a great cloud.’ 

These activities of Shivaji alarmed Aurangzeb who at once 
Treaty o{ despatched abler generals to tackle with him. 

Purandar : June, Khafi Khan writes, ‘ Despatches arrived from 

l® 65 - Prince Muazzam to tire effect that Shivaji was 

growing more and more daring, and every day was attacking and 

plundering the Imperial territories and caravans. He had seized 
the ports of Jiwal, Fabal and others near Surat, and attacked the 
pilgrims bound to Mecca. He had built several forts by the sea- 
shore, and had entirely interrupted maritime intercourse. He had 
also struck copper coins ( sikka-i pul ) and huns in the forL of Raj- 
garh, Maharjaja Jaswant had endeavoured to suppress him, but 
without avail. Raja Jar Singh (and Dilir Khan) were sent to join' 
the armies fighting against him.’ 

This was indeed hard time for Shivaji, for both Jai Singh" 


1. The^ Dutch losses amounted to f. 20,000 (£1,700), Ibid., pp. 371-2. 

2 . " Jai Singh's career,” writes Sarkar, " had been one of undimmed 
brilliancy, from the day when he, an orphan ol twelve | now 1 he was 60] , 
.received his 1 first appointment in the Mughal army (1617). Since then 
he had fought under the imperial banner in every part of the empire, 
from Balkh in Central Asia to Bijapur in the Deccan, from Qandahar 
in the west to Mungir in the east. . , ,in diplomacy he had attained to 
a success surpassing even his victories in the field Wherever there was 
a difficult or delicate work to be done, the Emperor had only to turn 
to' Jai Singh. A man of infinite tact and patience, an adept in the cere- 
monious courtesy of the Muslims, a master of Turki and Persian, besides 
Urdu and the Rajput dialect, he was an ideal leader of the composite 
afimy of Afghans and Turks, Rajputs and Hindustanis, that followed the 

crescent -banner of the sovereign of Delhi His foresight and political 

CUnning, his smoothness of tongue and cool calculating policy, were in 
striking contrast with the impulsive generosity, reckless daring, blunt 
straight-forw'htdttffe, and impolitic chivalry which we are apt to associate 
with the Rajput character.”-- S/iiua;f, pp. 112-13. 
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and Dilir Khan 1 were veteran generals and had come with an iron 
determination to subdue him. Jai Singh organised a whirlwind 
campaign so as to encompass Shivaji from every possible quarter. 
In this he tried to secure the co-operation of Adil Shah, the Euro- 
peans on the west-coast, the petty rajahs and zctmindars, the Siddis, 
and also tried to corrupt Shivaji’s supporters. The heart and centre 
of this mammoth design was to capture Purandar where Shivaji 
happened to be at this time. 

' When ho (Jai Singh) arrived there,' writes Cosme da Guarda, 'Even 
Sevagy could not help being frightened, for besides the 400,000 cavalry, 
the number of men and animals that followed thes’e (Mughal) armies, 
could neither be credited nor ascertained. There went with it 500 ele- 
phants, 3 million camels, 10 millions oxen of burden, men of useless ser- 
vice and merchants without number. The first thing that Sevagy did 
was to tempt this general in the same way as he had done in the case 
of the other. He sent him a very large and very valuable present desiring 
his friendship. The Raya refused both and ordered to inform Sevagy 
that he had not come to receive piesents but to subdue him, and for 
(his own) good he asked him to yield and avoid many deaths, or he would 
malm him yield by force. This 1 resolution perturbed Sevagy.’ The siege 
went on, and Guarda continues 1 , ' the Raya had brought with him a large 
number of heavy artillery of such a calibre that each cannon was drawn 
by forty yokes of oxen, but they were of no use for bombarding a fortress 
of this kind " for it was not a handiwork of man, but of the author of 
Nature (God), and (because) it also had foundations sb (strongly) laid 
and fortified that they laughed at balls, wind and even the thunderbolts. 
The plain at the top, where the men communed with the stars, was more 
than half a league in breadth, provided with food for many years and the 
most copious water that, after regaling men was! precipitated through the 
hill to fertilise the plants with which it was covered.’ 2 

It was in the defence of this fort that Murar Baji, another 
heroic captain of Shivaji, to be remembered with Baji Prabhu and 
TSnQji Malusaie, laid down his life together with three hundred 
lion-hearted Mavles. The garrison, says Sarkar, “with a courage 
worthy of the mother of Rrasidas, the Spartan, continued the strug- 

1. His proper name was Jalal Khan Daudzai. He had served under 
Prince Sulaiman Shikoh during the War of Succession, and was with Mir 
Jumla in the Assam campaign. He was the founder of Shahjahanadad 
in Rohilkhand. He died at Auiangabad in 1682-3. 

* 2. Sen, op. cit., pp. 82-4. The highest point of this fort is 4,564 ft. 

above sea-level and more than 2,500 ft. above the plain at its foot. It. 
is really a double fort— Purandar and Vajragarh (al°o called Rudramala). 
*' It was by seizing Vajragarh that Jai Singh in 1665 and the English 
in 1817 made Purandhar untenable for the Marathae.” — Sarkar, op. cit, 
pp. 124-5. 
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gle, undismayed by theii leader’s fall and' saying, ‘What though 
one man Murar Baji is dead ? We are as brave as he, and we 
shall fight, with the same courage. (Sabhasad, 43-44 ; T. S.).” 1 

But the struggle was in vain. Consequently, in the words of 
KhlafI Khjan, Shiviaji ‘ sent some intelligent men to Raja Jai Singh, 
begging forgiveness for his offences,, promising the surrender of 
several forts which he still held and proposing to pay a visit to the 
Raja. But the Raja knowing well his craft and falsehood, gave 
directions for pressing the attack moie vigorously, until the intelli- 
gence was brought that Shivaji had come out of the fortress. Some 
confidential Brahmans now came from him and confirmed his ex- 
pressions of submission and repentance with tire most stringent oaths. 

' The Raja promised him security for his life and honour, upon con- 
dition of his going to wait on the Emperor, and of agreeing to enter him 
into his seivice. He also promised him the grant of a high mansab, and 
made preparations for suitably receiving him. Sivaji then approached 
him with great humility. Raja sent his munshi to receive him, and he 
also sent some armed Rajputs to provide against treachery. The munshi 
caxried a message to say that if ShivSji submitted frankly, gave up his 
forts, and consented to show obedience, his petition for forgiveness would 
be granted by the Emperor. If he did not accept these terms, he had 
better return and prepare to renew the yrar. When Sivaji received the 
message, he said with great humility that he knew his life and honour 
were safe if he made his submission. The Raja then sent a person of 
higher rank to bring him in with honour. 

‘When Sivaji entered, the Raja arose, embraced him, and seated 
him near himself. Sivaji then with a thousand signs of shame, clasped 
his hands and said, “ I have come as a guilty slave to seek forgiveness, 
and it is for you either to pardon or to kill me at your pleasure. I will 
make over my great forts with the country of the Konkan, to the Em- 
peror’s officers, and 1 will send you my son to enter the Imperial service. 
As for myself, I hope that after the interval of one year, ,when I have 
paid my respects to the Emperor, I may be allowed, like other servants 
of the! State, who exercise authority in their own provinces, to live with 
my wife and family in a small fort or two. Whenever and wherever 
my services are required, I will, on receiving orders discharge my duty 
loyally.’’ The Raja cheered him up, and sent him to Dilir KbSn. 

‘After direction had been given for the cessation of the siege, seven 
thousand persons, men, women and children, came out of the fort. All 
that they could not carry away became the property of the Government, 
and the fort was taken possession of by the forces. Dilir Khan pre- 
sented Sivaji with a sword, etc. He then took him back to the Raja, 
Who presented him With a robe and renewed his assurances of safety 

' lit. * ■ L-t ' . ^ 

1. Ibid., p. 135. 
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and honouiable treatment Sivaji, with ready tact, bound on the sword 
in an instant, and promised to lender faithful service. When the ques- 
tion about the time Sivaji was to remain under parole, and of his return 
home, came under consideration, Raja Jai Singh wrote to the Emperor, 
asking forgiveness for Sivaji and the grant of a robe to him, and awaited 
instructions A mace-bearer artived with the jarman and a robe,... 
and Sivaji was overjoyed at receiving forgiveness and honour. 

' A decision then arose aboiit the forts', and it was finally settled 
that out of the thirty-five forts which he possessed, the keys of twenty- 
three should be given up, with their revenues, amounting to ten lacs of 
hurts, or forty lacs of rupees. Twelve small forts, with moderate reve- 
nues, were to remain in the possession of Sivaji’s people. Sambha, his 
son, a boy of eight years old, in whose name a mansab of 5000 had been 
granted at Raja Jai Singh’s suggestion, was to proceed to Court with 
the Raja, attended by a suitable retinue. Sivaji himself, with his family, 
was to remain in the hills, and endeavour to restore the prosperity of his 
ravaged country. Whenever he was summoned on Imperial service, he 
was to attend. On his being allowed to depart, he received a robe, 
horse, etc.” 1 

In addition to the above terms, Shivaji further engaged: 'If 
lands yielding 4 lakhs of him a year in the lowlands of Konkan and 
5 lakhs of hun a year in the uplands (Balaghat Bijapuri) , are grant- 
ed to me by the Emperor and I am assured by an Imperial jarman 
that the possession of these lands will be confirmed in me after the 
expected Mughal conquest of Bijapur, then I agree to pay to the 
Emperor 40 lakhs of hun in 13 yearly instalments.’ 

These lands were to be wrested from Bijapur by Shivaji him- 
self, and Sarkar observes, “ Here we detect the shrewdness of Jai 
Singh's policy in throwing a bone of perpetual contention between 
Shivaji and the Sultans of Bijapur. As he wrote to the Emperor, 

‘ This policy will result in a threefold gain : first, we get 40 lakhs 
of him or 2 krores of Rupees : secondly , Shivaji will be alienated 
from Bijapur ; thirdly, the imperial army will be relieved from the 
arduous task of campaigning in these two broken and jungly regions 
as Shiva will himself undertake the task of expelling the Bijapuri 
garrisons from them.’ In return for it, Shiva also agreed to assist 
the Mughals in the invasion of Bijapur with 2,000 cavalry of his son 
Shambhaji’s mansab and 7,000 expert infantry under bis own com- 
mand,” 2 

This splendid achievement was accomplished by Jai Singh in 


1. E. &. D„ op. cit., VII, pp. 272-75. 

2. Sarkar, op. cit„ pp. 140-41. 
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less than three months. In the Bijapur campaign of Jai Singh, 
which we have already described, Shivaji faithfully carried out hia 
promises. Yet, distrustful of the wily Maratha chief, Jai Singh 
wrote to the Emperor, “ Now that Adil Shah and Qutb Shiah have 
united in mischief, it is necessary to win Shiva’s heart by all means 
and to send him to Northern India to have audience with your 
Majesty .” 1 

To cut a long story short, after much diplomatic discussion and 
mosL solemn assurances on the part of Jai Singh 
(v) Shivaji’s Es- as to his safety and honour, Shivaji set out for 

caus rom gra. Agra, to the Imperial Court. His disappoint- 

ment there and his romantic escape are familiar to every school-boy 
in India. There are several versions of the details, 2 but the follow- 
ing account given by Kha0 Khan ought to serve our purpose : — 

' Alter giving Sivaji every assurance of a kind and gracious reception, 
he (Jai Singh) made himself responsible for his safety, and sent him 
to Couit.i News of Sivaji's arrival was brought as the festival of the 
accession (9th year of the reign, 1666 A. D.) was being celebrated. It 
was ordered that Kunwar Ram Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh, with Mukhlis 
Khan, should go out to meet and conduct that evil malicious fellow to 
Agra. On the 18th Zi-l kada, 1076, SiVaji, and his son of nine years 
old, had the honour of being introduced to the Emperor. He made an 
offering of 500 ashrafis and 6000 rupees, altogether 30,000 rupees. By 
the royal command he was placed in the position of a panj-hazari. But 
his son, a boy of eight (?) years, had privately (previously ?) been made 
a pnnj-hazari and Niathuji, one of his relations, who had rendered great 
service to Raja Jai Singh in his campaign against Bijapur, had been 
advanced to the same dignity, so that Sivaji had a claim to nothing less 
than the dignity of a haft-hazdri (7,000). Raja Jai Singh had flattered 
Sivaji with promises ; but as the Raja knew the Emperor to have a strong 
feeling against Sivaji, he artfully refrained from making known the hopes 
he had held out. The istikbal, or reception of Sivaji, had not been such 
as he expected. He was annoyed, and so, before the robe and jewels 
and elephant, which were ready for presentation to him, could be pre- 
sented, he complained to Ram Singh that he was disappointed. The 
Kunwar tried to pacify him, but without effect. 3 When his disrespectful 
bearing 1 came to the knowledge of the Emperor, he was dismissed with 


J. Ibid., p. 151. 

2. For a Special study of this subject read Deshpande, The Deliver- 
ance or the Escape, of Shivaji the Great from Agra. (Pqona, 1929). 

3 .It is 1 saif that when tire Emperor enquired as to what was the 
matter, Kunwar R3m Singh diplomatically answered, "The tiger is a 
Wild beast of the Jungle, and f^ls oppressed by the heat pf a place like 
this and has taken!, ill !" 
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little ceiemony, wilfcout, receiving any mark of the Imperial bounty, and 
was' taken to a house outside the city near to the house of Raja Jai 
Singh, as had been arranged by Kumvai Ram Singh, A letter was sent 
to Raja Jai Singh, informing him of what had passed, and Sivaji* was 
forbidden to came to the Royal presence until the Raja’s answer and 
advice should arrive. His son was ordered to attend the presence in 
the company of Ram Singh 

1 After Sivaji returned angry and disappointed from the royal pre- 
sence to his house, oiders were given to the kotwal to place guards round 
it. Sivaji, reflecting upon his fanner deeds and his present condition, 
was sadly troubled by the state of his affairs. He thought of nothing 
else but of delivenng himself by some crafty plan from hi.-,' perilous 
position. His subtle mind was not long in contriving a scheme. From 
the beginning he kept up a show of friendship and intimacy with the amirs, 
and with Kunwar Ram Singh. He sent them presents of Dakhin pro- 
ducts, and, by expressing contrition for his past conduct, he won them 
over to advocate the acceptance of his shame and repentance. 

‘ Afterwards he feigned to be ill, and groaned and sighed aloud. 
Complaining of pains' in the liver and spleen, he took to his bed, and, 
as if prostrated with consumption or fever, he sought remedies from the 
physicians. For some time he cairicd on this artifice. At length he 
made known his recovery. He sent presents to his doctors and atten- 
dants, food to the Brahmans, and presents of grain and money to needy 
Musulmans and Hindus. For this purpose he had provided large baskets 
covered with paper. These being filled with sweetmeats of all sorts, were 
sent to the houses of the amirs and to the abodes of fakirs. Two or three 
swift horses were procured, and, under the pretext of being presents to 
Brahmans, they were sent to a place appointed fourteen kos from the 
city, in charge of some of his people, who were privy to his plans. A 
devoted companion, who resembled him in height and figure, took hia 
place upon the couch, and Sivaji’s gold ring was placed upon his hand. 
He was directed to throw a fine piece of muslin over his head, but to 
display the ring he wore upon his hand ; and when any one came in, 
to feign to be asleep. Sivaji with his son, got into two baskets, and 
were carried out, it being pretended that the baskets contained sweet- 
meats intended for the brahmans and fakirs of Mathura.’ 1 2 

After various adventures Shivaji returned to the South via 
Mathura, Allahabad, Benares, and Tclingana. The alarm was 
raised too late at Agra, and even then the Imperial sentinels were 
too tardy of motion. 3 ‘ The kotwal and Kunwar Ram Singh were 
censured, and as Ram Singh was suspected of having prompted the 

1. E. & D„ op. cit, VII, ,pp. 276-8,1. 

2. For an interesting version of the sequel, according to Cosme da 

Guards, see Sen, op. cit., pp. 135-6. Also cf. my Maratha History Re- 
examined, 
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evasion, he was deprived of his tnmtsab and- forbidden to come to 
Court. Orders were sent to the provincial governors, and to the 
officials in, all directions, to search for Sivaji, and to seize him and 
send him to the Emperor. Raja Jai Singh, who just at this time 
had retired from Bijapur, and had arrived at Aurangabad, received 
orders. . . .to watch carefully for the bird escaped from the cage, and 
not suffer him to re-establish himself ifi his old haunts and to gather 
Ins folloivers around him.’ 1 * But the old Rajput geneial was com' 
pletely baffled ; he was recalled in May 1667, and died on the 2nd 
July following, at Barhanpur on his way to the capital. 

The return of Prince Muazzam, as viceroy of the Deccan, to- 
gether with Jaswant Singh, gave Shivaji the opportunity he needed. 
Though the Mughal arms were strengthened with the joining of 
Dilir Khan, in October 1667, Shi via j i soon retrieved his lost posi- 
tion. The empire being threatened in the North-West at the same 
time (1667), and the Imperial officers in the Deccan quart elling 
among themselves, a peace was patched up with the Marathas (9th 
March 1668) which lasted for two years. Shivaji’s title of Rajah 
was recognised by the Emperor, and the English factory records 
of the time speak of the “ great tranquillity,” “ Shivaji being very 
quiet, not offering to molest the king’s country.” Sambhaji was 
again created a mansabdar of 5,000, and was sent to the viceioy’s 
Court of Aurangabad with a contingent of 1000 horse. It was 
during this period (1667-69) that Shivaji laid the foundations of 
his government, broad and deep, to the admiration of after ages. 8 

On the ostensible ground of Aurangzeb’s campaign of temple 
destruction in 1669, Shivaji launched his offensive once again, about 
the close of that year or the beginning of the next. One of the 
great exploits of this campaign was the capture of Kondana (thence- 
forward called Simhagarh) by the brave Tanaji Malusare. His 
exploits are still sung by rustic bards in Mahaiiashtra, and one bal- 
lad reads : 

‘ On pour the host in conquering might, 

Wear down the Mogul’s ensign white, 

'And o’er the fortress of their foes, 

Tiheir monarch's orange standard rose. 


1. K & E>„ op. cit, VII, p. 281. 

2 Sarkar, op. at., p, 185. 
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And now the 'cannon's thunder loud 
Peal’d o’er the plain the conquest proud; 

Five times they spoke in flame and smoke, 

And Rajghur’s distant towers awoke ; 

Singhui is ours,” proclaimed the king, 

And bid ten guns his^answer ring 

And ye, Mardtlias brave ! give ear, 

Tanaji's exploits croivd to hear. 

Where from your whole dominion wide 
Shall such another be supplied ? 

While Shivaji was thus conquering, reconquering, and consolidating, 
Prince Muazzam and Dilir Khlan were again quarrelling and recri- 
minating each other. In March 1670, consequently, the English 
factors at Surat wrote, “Shivaji marches now not [as] before a9 
a thief, but in gross with an army of 30,000 men, conquering as he 
goes, and is not disturbed though the Prince lies near him.” 1 2 

On 3rd October 1670 Shivaji for a second time plundered 
Surat. The incidents of the previous raid re- 
(gSee^Loot peated themselves in the course of three days. 

Property worth about 132 lakhs of rupees was 
carried away, and Surat remained in continuous dread of the 
Marathas until 1679. “ But the real loss of Surat,” observes Sarkar, 
“ was not to be estimated by the booty which the Marathas carried 
off. The tiade of this, the richest port of India, was practically 
destroyed. .. .Business was effectually scared away from Surat, 
and inland producers hesitated to send their goods to this the 
greatest emporium of Western India,” 3 

The rest of Shivluji’s relations with the Mughals may be briefly 
enumerated. Between the years 1671-2, in addi- 
(vii) Coronation tion to tire recovery of most of the territory 

vaji D ( £ 1674-gO) SIU " cec ' ecl by the treaty ol Purandar (1665), the 
Marathas annexed Baglana (north of Nasik 
district), and the Koli country (Jawhar and Riamnagar of Dharam- 
pur), between Surat and Thana. In 1673 Panhqla was annexed, 
and Kolhapur and Poona in 1675. By this time Shivaji had also 

1. Acworth, Ballads of the Marathas, pp. 51, 55. 

2. O. C. 3415, cited by Sarkar, op. cit., p. 197. 

3. Ibid., p. 203. 
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got himself crowned (1674) at Raigarh, bye which act he at once 
elevated himself from being a mere rebel or free-booter to the status 
of a crowned monarch. As Sarkar has well observed, “ So long as 
he was a mere private subject, he could not, with all his power, 
claim the loyalty and the devotion of the people ovei whom he ruled. 
His promises could not have the sanctity and continuity of the pub- 
lic engagements of the head of a St£te. He could sign no treaty, 
grant no land with legal validity and an assurance of permanence. 
The territories conquered by his sword could not become his lawful 
property, however undisturbed his possession over them might be in 
practice. The people living under his sway or serving under his 
banners, could not renounce their allegiance to the foimer sovereign 
of the land, nor be sure that they were exempt from the charge of 
treason for their obedience to him. The permanence of his political 
creation required that it should be validated as the act of a sove- 
reign.” 1 

During the last six years of his life (1674-80) Shivajt’s con- 
quests were mainly confined to the lands south of the limits already 
named. In a history of the Mughal Empire they have a place only 
as the future battle-ground between the Marathas and the Mughals, 
as the legacy of the fight with Shivaji after the death of the great 
enemy of the Empire. This compiised the southern division of 
Shivfaji’s swarajya (consisting of the Konkan south of Bombay, 
Savant-vadi and the North Kanara coast, the Karnatak districts of 
Bclgaum and Dharwar to Kopal west of the Tungabhadra river, 
and lastly portions of Mysore, Bellary, Chittur, and Aicot districts 
up to Vellore and Jinji) ; the northern division consisting of the 
Dang and Baglana, the Koli country south of Surat, Konkan north 
of Bombay, and the Deccan plateau of Desk southwards to Poona, 
and the Satara and Kolhapur districts. 

“Outside these settled or half-settled parts of his kingdom, 
there was a wide and very fluctuating belt of land subject to his 
power but ndt owning his sovereignty. They were the adjacent parts 
of the Mughal Empire ( Mughalai in Marathi), which formed the 
happy hunting-ground of his horsemen,” and whence he levied 
chttufh .» 
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Shivaji died on 4th April iBSO. 1 2 This event followed by the 
escape of the rebellious Prince Akbar into the 
3 ' ^680^89^ 1 Deccan, obliged Aurangzeb to come to, the 
South,- wheie he was destined to spend the re- 
maining twenty-seven years of Ins life. Shivaji was succeeded by 
his reckless son Sambhaji, who though brave like his father was 
profligate to a degree. This*prmce, before his barbarous execution 
in 1689, followed the strategy of the gieat Maratha, and harried 
and plundered the Mughal territories in the Deccan. He also, like 
Shivaji, befriended the Kutb-shahi and Adil-shahi Sultans whenever 
it was convenient to co-opcrate with them against the Mughals. 3 
Thus in 1677 tire Marathas had been promised 3,000 hun a day 
or 4i lakhs of rupees a month) and a contingent of 5,000 for the 
conquest of the Karnatak. The Kutb Shah had also agreed to pay 
an annual subsidy of one lakh of hun regularly and to keep a 
Maratha ambassador at bis Court. With this aid Shivaji had con- 
quered, in the course of 1677-78, a territory of 40 by 60 leagues 
estimated to yield 20 lakhs of hun a year, and including a hundred 
forts. Similarly, in 1679, Shivaji had gone to the succour of help- 
less Bijapur and “poured like a flood through the districts of 
Mughal Deccan, plundering and burning in their track and taking 
an immense booty in cash and kind,” But this was Shivaji’s last 
campaign. 


1. He was then 50 years of age at that time. " Shivaji’s real 
greatness,” observes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “ lay in his character and ability 
rather than in the originality of conception or length of political vision. 
Unfailing insight into the character of others, efficiency of arrangements, 
and instinctive perception of what was practicable and most profitable 
under the circumstances ( tael des choses possibles ) — these were the causes 
of his success in life. The imperishable achievement of his life was the 
welding of the scattered Marathas into a nation, and his most precious 
legacy was the spirit that he breathed into his people. And he achieved 
this in the teeth of the opposition of four mighty Powers like the Mughal 
empire, Bijapur, Portuguese India, and the Abyssinians of Janjira. 

‘ No other Hindu has shown such constructive genius in modem times. 
He has proved by his example that the Hindu race can build a nation, 
found a State, defeat enemies ; they can conduct their own defence ; they 
can protect and promote literature and art, commerce and industry ; they 
can maintain navies and ocean-trading fleets of their own, and conduct 
naval battles on equal terms with foreigners. He taught the modern 
Hindus to rise to the full stature of their growth.’ (Short History of 
Aurangzib, p. 240). 

2. Aurangzeb arrived at Aurangabad on 22nd March. 1682, 

3. For a fuller study of the history of Golkonda read Bendrey, Kutb- 
shahi of Golkonda in the Seventeenth Century, (Poona, 1934.) 
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1 . ‘When Shivaji was dead,’ writes Khafi fChan, 'hw wretched son 
Sambha desired to surpass his fathei. He raised the standard of rebel- 
lion, and on the 20th Muharram, in the twenLy-thud year of the reign, 
corresponding with 109,1 ah. (15th Feb, 1680), he attacked Kaikar 
Khan, who acted as collector of the zijiya under Khan-/aman, the Subah- 
dar of the Dakhin he fell upon Bahadurpur, one kos and a half 
from Burhanpur. This place was rich, and theie were many bankers and 
merchants in it. Jewels, money and gorfds fiom all parts of the world 
were found in vast abundance. He surrounded and attacked this) place, 
and his attack was so sudden and unexpected, . that no one was 
able to save a dam or a diram of his pijoperty, or a single one of hia 
wives and children . . Seventeen other places of note, such as Hasan- 
pura, etc., m the neighbourhood of the city, all wealthy and flourishing 
places wete plundered and burnt.’ 1 

ii. When Prince Muhammad Akbar nought shelter in the Deccan 
(1680) he found his way to Riahiri (Raigarh), the capital of Sambhaji. 

‘ This chieftain,' says Khfifi Khan, ‘ came to receive him, gave him a 
house of his own to dwell in, about three kos Rom the fort of Rahiri, and 
fixed an allowance for his support,’ 2 This, as we have a'een already, 
drew down the might of the Empire upon him, and Akbar finally escaped 
to Persia. 

iii. In the final campaign of Aurangzeb against Golkonda (1685-6), 
readers will remember that, among the Imperial charges against Abul 
Hasan, ih was also stated : ‘ moreover it had lately become known that a' 
lac of pagodas had been sent to the wicked Sambha.' 

iv. All these were sufficient grievances for Aurangzeb to organise 
his forces to crush Sambhaji So, ' Prince Muhammad Azam Shah was 
sent m the 34th year of the reign, 1101 a.h 1 and some experienced amirs 
to punish the infidels about Babadurgarh and Gulshanabad. Firoz Jang, 
with another army, was s'ent to reduce the forts in the neighbourhood of 
Rajgarh Mukarrab Khan, otherwise called Shaikh Nizam Haidarabadr 
was sent against the infidel Sambha. Each of them endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish himself in the performance of the service on which he had been 
sent. Mukarrab Khan distinguished above all the nobles of tire Dakhin 
for his military knowledge and enterprise. He laid siege to the fort of 
Parrtala, near Kolhapur, and sent out his spies in all directions to gather 
intelligence, and especially to get information about Sambha, who in Ins 
vile and evil course of life was ten limes worse than his father Shaft, 

'This ill-bred fellow left his old home at Rahiri, and went to the 
fort of Khelna. After satisfying himself of the state of its stores, and 
the settlement of the country round, under the guidance of adverse for- 
tune, which kept him ignorant of the approach of the Imperial forces, 


& & D,, op, jdt, VII, p, 3,05. 


Ibid., ft, 3()9. 

<S, The .MffghftJ offensive was opened at the end of the rainy season, 


about thelmrddle of S^ptejmher 1683. 
302)/ 


(Sarkar, Short History of Aurang~ 
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he went to bathe in the® water.-, 1 of the Ban-Ganga, on. the borders of the 
district of Sangammr (Sangameshwar in the Ghats), one day’s journey 
from the tea-shore. The place was situated in a valley, sunounde§ by 
high mountains of difficult parage Here Kabkalas (Kalusha, Kavi- 
kulesh, m Kavikalas, a Kanauji boon companion of Sambhaji), tlie filthy 
dog had built a house, embellished with paintings and suriounded with 
a garden full of fruit trees ar^i flowers Sambha, with Kabkalas, and 
hid wives, and his c on Sahu, went there, accompanied by a force of two 
or thiee thousand hoise, entirely unaware of the approach of the falcon 
of destiny.’ So ivntes Khafi Khan. 

' After bathing, he lingered there, viewing the lofty hills, the aiduous 
road" full of accents and descents, and the thick woods of thorny trees. 
Unlike his father lie was addicted to wine, and fond of the society of 
handsome women, and gave himself up to pleasure. Messengers brought 
him intelligence of the active movements of Mukarrab Khan ; 
but he was absorbed m the pleasuies which bring so many men of might 
to their ruin ’ The other details need not be followed Sambhaji 
and all his friends and family were taken prisoner to the Emperor. The 

degree of rejoicing that accompanied this event may be fairly taken as 

the measure of the Imperial satisfaction at the triumphant termination 
of Aurangzeb’s long drawn out struggle with Shivaji and his son. 

'It is said that during the four or five days; when Mukarrab Khan 
Tvas known to be coming with his prisoners, the rejoicings were so great 
among all classes, from chas'te matrons to miserable men, that they could 
not sleep at night, and they went out two kos to meet the prisoners, and 

gave expression to their satisfaction. In every town and village on the 

road or near it wherever the news! reached, there was great delight ; and 
wherever they passed, the doors and roofs were full of men and women, 
who looked on rejoicing . (So says the Imperial historian) A 

‘ After they had been sent to their places of confinement, some of 
the councillors; of the state advised that their lives should be spared, and 
that they should be kept in perpetual confinement, on condition of sur- 
rendering the keys of the fortresses held by Sambha.. . the Emperor 
was in favour of seizing the opportunity of getting rid of these prime 
movers of the strife, and hoped that with a little exertion their fortresses 
would be reduced. He therefore rejected the advice, and would not con- 
sent to spare them on condition of receiving the keys of the fortresses. 
He gave orders that the tongues of both should be torn out Then, with 
ten or eleven other persons, they were to be put to death with a variety 
of tortures, and lastly he ordered that the skins of the heads of Sambha 


1. Mukarrab Khan was; well rewarded for this 'splendid and un- 
paralleled, success . He granted to him an increase of 1000 horse, gave 
him the title of Khan Zaman Fath-Jang, a piesent of 50,000 rupees, and 
of a horse, elephant, etc., etc. His son, Ikhlasl Khan, who held a mansab 
of 4000 petsonal and 4000 horse, had it increased a thousand, and received 
the title of KKan-i Alam. His four or five sons and nephews also received 
titles and marks of favour.’ (KhSfi Khan— -E, & D,, op. cit., VII, p, 34'2), 
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and Kabkalas should be stuffed with straw, and exposed in all the cities 
and towns of the Dakhin, with beat of drum and sound of trumpet. Such 
is the retribution for rebellious, violent, oppressive evil-doers (so says 
Khafi Khan). 1 

‘ Sahu, the son of Sambha, a boy of seven years of age, was 
spared, and orders were given for his being kepi within the limits 
of the palace. Suitable teachers weft appointed to educate him, 
and a mansab of 7000 was granted to him, . . .Some women, includ- 
ing the mother and daughters of Sambha, were sent to the fortress 
of Daulatabiad.’ 2 * 

Sambhaji’s tragedy was the outcome of his own impolicy and 
ineptitude. As Sarkar has well observed, 
1689-1700 5r5m 1 “ While Aurangzib was directing the full 
strength of his empire against Bijapur and 
Golkonda, Shambhuji made no adequate effort to meet the danger 
that threatened all the Deccani Powers alike. His soldiers plundered 
places in the Mughal territory as a matter of routine, but these 
raids did not influence the military situation. Aurangzib disregard- 
ed such pin-pricks. The Maratha king was not wise enough to 
follow any large and well-thought-out plan for diverting the Mughals 
from the sieges of Bijapur (1686) and Golkonda (1687) and avert- 
ing their fall ; his Government was also hopelessly weakened by 
rebellions among his vassals and plots among his courtiers.” 8 

The weakness of hereditary monarchy, in an unsettled country 
with no defined principles of succession, had been demonstrated in 
Mahlarlashtra as well, immediately after Shivaji’s death. Rajaram, 
a lad of ten years (the younger son of Shivaji by another wife), 
had been preferred by some of the nobility to his profligate elder 
Step-brother Sambhlaji. But within a short time Sambhaji came 
into his own, with the results we have witnessed. Aurangzeb found 
hardly any respite even after the execution of Sambhlaji. Rajaram 
immediately stepped into the shoes of his deceased step-brother. 
' Messengers now brought to the knowledge of the Emperor/ writes 
Khafi Khlan, ‘ that the forces of Ram Raja (as he calls Rajiaila'm) 
had marched in various directions to ravage the territories and 
reduce the forts belonging to the Imperial throne.’ 4 

1. This tragedy was enacted at Koregaon, on thC banks of the 
Bhlma, 12 miles N. E. 6f Poona, on 11th March, 1689. 

2. Ibid, pp. 387-42. 

. 3. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 307. 

4. E. & D„ o'p, cit., p. 346. 
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The wearisome campaigning of the next ten years may be only 
very briefly told here. “ The years 1688 and 1689 were a period 
of unbroken triumph to the Emperor. His armies took possession 
of the forts and provinces of the annexed kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, e.g., Sugar (the Berad capital), Raichur and Adoni (in 
the east), Sera and Bangalor^ (in Mysore), Wandewash and Con- 
jeveram (in the Madras Karnatak), Bankapur and Belgaum (in 
the extreme south west), besides Raigarh (the capital) and many 
other Maratha forts. In Northern India, too, signal success attended 
his arms : the Jat rising under Raj.aram was put down and that 
leader was slain (on 4th July, 1688).”’ 

The Marathas were past-masters in tactics. Rajaram under 
the advice of his minister ( Amatya ) Ramachandra Nilkantha Bav- 
dekar, escaped to Jinji in order to divide the Imperial forces by 
creating a diversion in the eastern Karnlatak. In the Maratha 
dominions nearer home the Amatya himself was appointed Dictator 
( Hakhmatpanah ) with his headquaiters at Vishalgarh. Between 
these two fronts the Mughal forces were frittered away. “ The diffi- 
culties of Aurangzib,” observes Sarkar, “ were only multiplied by 
the disappearance of a common head and a central government 
among the Marathas, as every Maratha captain with his own re- 
tainers fought and raided in a different quarter and on his own 
account. It now became a people’s war, and Aurangzib could not 
end it, because there was no Maratha government or State army for 
him to attack and destroy.” 1 2 “ It was no longer a simple military 
problem, but had become a trial ol endurance and resources between 
tire Mughal empire and the indigenous people of the Deccan.” 3 

(i) The first reverse of the Imperialist came in May 1690 
When the Mughal general Rustam KMn was captured and his camp 
looted by the Marathas. This was the achievement of the Maratha 
general Santaji Ghorpade 

' Every one who encountered him,’ says KhafI Khan, ‘ was either 
killed or wounded and made prisoner ; or if any one did es'cape, it was 
with his mere life, with the loss of his army and baggage. Nothing 
could be done, for wherever the accursed don went and threatened an 
attack, there was no Imperial amr bold enough to resist him, and every 
loss he inflicted on their forces made boldest warriors quake. Ismail 


1. Sarkar, op. cit, p. 315. 

2. Ibid., p. 316. 

3. Ibid., p. 326. 
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Khan was accounted one of the bravest and most skilful warriors of the 
Daklrin, but he was defeated in the first acLion, his army was plundered, 
and 5 he himself was wounded and made prisoner. After some months 
he obtained his release, on the payment of a laige sum of money. So 
also Rustam Khan, otherwise called Sharza Khan, the Rustam of the 
time and as brave as lion, was defeated by him in the district of Satara, 
and after losing his baggage and all that, he had with him, he was taken 
prisoner, and had to pay a large sum for his lansom. Ali Martian Khan, 
otherwise called Husaini Beg Raidarabadi, ....was defeated and made 
prisoner with several others. After detention of some days 1 , they ob- 
tained their release on paying a ransom of two lacs of rupees .’ 1 

(ii) In 1691 the Mughal position at Jinji became very critical. 
Nest year matters were made worse by the negotiations of Prince 
Kam Bakhsh with the enemy ; so he was arrested by his colleagues 
(Dec. ‘1692 to Jan. 1693). Between 1691-96, the activities of Pidia 
Niayak, the Berad chief, harassed the Imperial arms in the strate- 
gically important tract between Bidar and Bijapur and from Raichur 
to Malkhed. 

(iii) “ At last, by April 1695 Aurangzcb came to realize that 
he had really gained nothing by the conquest of the Adil-shahi and 
Qutb-shahl capitals and the extinction of their royal lines. He now 
perceived that the Maratha problem was no longer what it had been 
in Shivaji's time, or even in Shambhuji’s. They were no longer 
a tribe of banditti or local rebels, but the one \ dominating factor of 
Deccan politics „ the only enemy left to the empire, and yet an enemy 
all-pervasive from Bombay to Madras across the Indian peninsula, 
elusive as the wind, without any headman or stronghold whose 
capture would naturally result in the extinction of their power.” 2 
Giving up all hopes, therefore, of being able to return to the North, 
Aurangzeb in May 1695 sent his eldest surviving son, Shah Alam, 
to govern and guard the north-west (Punjab, Sindh, and then 
Afghanistan). For the next 4J years he settled down at Islampuri 
(Bah’adurgarh) to conduct the operations. The chief incidents of 
this period were the destruction of two Mughal generals, Kasim 
Khan (Nov. 1695) and Himmat Khan (Jan. 1696), the murder of 
Santaji Ghorpade in a domestic feud, and the return of Raj a rain 
as a result of the fall of Jinji in January 1698. 

The circumstances attending on the defeat of Kasim Khan are 
thus detailed by Khafi Khan : 

. 1. E. & D., oh. cit, VII, p. 347. 

2. Sarkar, op. nit., p, 317. 
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‘ In fine, for a moflth they were besieged within the four .walls ( of 
Danderi), and, every day affairs grew worse with them. They were 
compelled to kill and eat their baggage and riding hoises, which were 
themselves nearly starved. For all the greatest care and economy, the 
stoies of grain in the fort were exhausted To escape from starva- 

tion many men threw themselves from the walls and trusted to the 
enemy' mercy .... People brought fruit and sweet-meats from the enemy's 

bazar to the foot of the walls, and sold them at extravagant prices 

Reverses, disease, deficiency of water and want of grain, reduced the 
garrison to the verge of death. Kas'im Khan, according to report, poi- 
soned himself, or died from want of the usual portion of opium, for he 
was overcome with disappointment and rage. 

‘ Ruhu-llah Khan and the other officers were compelled to make over- 
tures for a capitulation. . Some officers went out to settle the terms of 
the ransom. Santa said, " Besides the elephants and horses, and money 
and property, which you! have with you, I will not take less than a lac 
of liuns,” equivalent to three lacs and 50,000 rupees. A Dakhini officer 
said, " What are you thinking of ! this a mere trifle. This is a ransom 
which I would fix for Ruhu-llah Khan, alone.” Finally, seven lacs of 
rupees was settled as the ransom, the payment of which was to be dis- 
tributed among the officers. Each one's share was 1 settled, and he made 
an engagement to pay as ransom, and to leave a relation or officer of 
rank with Santa as bail for payment. Santa’s officers sat down at the 
gate of the fort, and allowed each officer to take his horse and hid per- 
sonal clothing, the others were allowed to carry out as much as they 
could bear in their arms. Everything else, money and jewels, horses 
and elephants, etc., were confiscated by Santa ...The Government anil 
personal property lost during this war and siege exceeded fifty or sixty 
lacs of rupees.” 1 

iv. With the flight of RajSram from Jinji began tire last phase 
of Aurangzeb’s war in the Deccan. “The rest of his life (1699- 
1707) is a repetition of the same sickening tale : a hill-fort cap- 
tured by him after a vast expenditure of time, men and money, the 
fort recovered by the Marathas from the weak Mughal garrison after 
a few months, and its siege begun again by the Mughals a year 
or two later ! His soldiers and camp-followers suffered unspeakable 
hardships, in marching over flooded rivers, 2 muddy road, and broken 


1. E. & E>., op. cit, VII, Pp. 356-7. 

2. Here is a description of one such flood, given by Khafi Khan : 
' In the month of Muharram of this year ( 1695-6) , the river Bharana 
(Bluma) near which the royal camp waa pitched, rose to a great height, 
and overflowed, causing enormous destruction. The amirs had built many 
houses there. The waters began to overflow at midnight, when all the 
world was asleep. . . , The floods carried off about ten or twelve thousand 
men, with the establishments of the king, and the princes and the anflrs ; 
horses, bullocks and cattle in countless numbers, teats and furniture be- 
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hilly tracts ; porteis disappeared ; transport -beasts died of hunger 
and overwork ; scarcity of grain was ever present in his camp. His 
officers wearied of this labour of Sisyphus ; but Aurangzib would 
burst into wrath at any suggestion of return to Northern India and 
taunt the unlucky counsellor with cowardice and love of ease. The 
mutual jealousies of his generals ruined his affairs as completely as 
the French cause in the Peninsular War was ruined by the jealousies 
of Napoleon’s marshals. Therefore, the Emperor must conduct 
every operation in person, or nothing would be done. The siege of 
eight forts — Satara, Parli, Panhala, Khelna (Vishalgarh), ICondana 
(Simgarh), Rlajgarh, Toma and Wagingera, — occupied him for five 
yeais and a half. (1699- 1705 

v. The fact that, with the exception of Toma, all other forts 
yielded to the golden key of biibery, throws a lurid light on the 
extent of demoralisation that had come over the successors of Baji 
Prabhu or Tanlaji. Out of this welter we might choose for descrip- 
tion only the siege of Sahara which is reminiscent of the siege ot 
Chitor by Akbar, in its strenuous effort and appalling toll of des- 
truction. 

‘At the end of jimiada-s sani (Dec. 1699) the royal army arrived 
opposite Satara, and the camp was pitched at a distance of a kos and a 
half. Prince Muhammad Azam Shall encamped on another side, and the 
amirs and officers were posted according to the judgment of Tarbiyat 
Khan. They all vied with each other in throwing up lines, digging mines, 

and carrying on other siege operations On both sides' a heavy fire 

was kept up and the garrison rolled down great stones, which 

came bounding down and crushed many men and animals. The rain 
obstructed the arrival of corn ; the enemy were very daring in attacking 
the convoys, and the country for twenty kos round the fortress had been 
burnt, so that grain and hay become very scarce and dear. A battery 
twenty-four yards ( dar'a ) high was thrown up in face of the hill, and 
on the Prince’s side also the batteries weie carried to the foot of the 
hill. A hundred and sixty thousand rupees' were paid for the services 
of the troops and maw alls of that country, who are very efficient in 
sieges .. Matters went hard with the garrison, and the chance of firing 
a gun or a musket was no longer in their power ; all that they could do 
was! to roll down stones from the walls 


yond all count. Numberless houses were destroyed, and some were st> 
completely carried away that not a trace of them was left. Great fear 
fell on all the army — The King mole out prayers with his oivn hand, 
and ordered them to he thrown into the water , for the purpose of causing 
it to subside ! V~ (Ibid., p. 361). 

T. Sarkar, op, Cil, 319, 
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‘ Stone-masons weie employed by the besieger-) to cut two vaults in 
the side ol the rock four yards broad and ten yards long, which were to 
be used as stations for sentinels. But when they were found not* to 
answer for this purpose, they were filled with powder On the morn- 

ing of the 5th Zi-l kada in the fourth month of the siege, one of these- 
rvas fired. The rock and the wall above it were blown into the air and 
fell inside the fortress. Many o*s the garrison weie blown up and burnt. 
The besiegers, on beholding this, pushed boldly forward. All that time the 
second mine was fired. A portion of the rock above was blown up, but 
instead of falling into the fortress, at> was expected, it came down upon the 
heads of besiegers' like a mountain of destiuction, and several thousands 
were buiied under it... The garrison then scr about repairing the walls,, 
and they again opened fire and rolled down the life-destroying stones. 

‘ When Aurangzcb was informed of the disaster, and of the despon- 
dency of his men, he mounted his horse, and went to the scene of action 
as if in seaich of death. He gave orders that the bodies of the dead 
should be piled upon each other, and made to serve as shields againsL 
the arrows of calamities ; then with the ladder of resolution, and the 
scaling-ropeS of boldness, the men should rush to the assault. When he 
perceived that his words made no impression on the men, he was desirous 
to lead the way himself, accompanied by Muhammad Azam Shah. But 
the nobles objected to this rash proposition. 

‘ An extraordinary incident now occuned. A great number of Hindu 
infantry soldiers had been killed all at once (in the explosion), and their 
friends were unable to send and bring out their bodies. The violence 
ot the shock had entirely disfigured them, and it was not possible to- 
distinguish between Musulman and Hindu, friend and stranger. The 
flames of animosity burst forth among all the gunners against the com- 
mander of the artillery, So at night they stecretly set fire to the defences 
(mai/iala), which had been raised at great trouble and expense against 
the fire from above, in the hope and with the design that the fire might 
reach the corpses of the slaughtered Hindus. A great conflagration fol- 
lowed, and for the space of a week served as a bright lamp both for 
besiegers and besieged. A number of Hindus and Musulmans who were 
alive in the huts weie unable to escape, and were burnt, the living with 
the dead.’ 1 

Riajaram, who since his return from Jinji had occupied himself 
with inspecting his forts in Konkan and forming plans of extensive 
raids in Khandesh and Berar, died at Simhgarh on 2nd March, 
1700. He had left Satara on 26th October 1699, in order to escape 
falling into the hands of the enemy. The news of his death dis- 
heartened the besieged at Satiara and led to the capitulation of that 
fortress in April 1700. 


1. E. &. D., op. cit., VII, pp, 364-66. 
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5 last phase- The; nature of the struggle after the death 

1700-1707. of Rajlaram is thus depicted by Khafi Khan;— 

" ' When Ram Raja died, leaving only widows and infants, men thought 
that the power of the Marathas over the Dakhin was at an end. But 
Tara Bai, the elder jvife (of Rajaram), made her son 1 of three years old 
successor of his father, and took the reins of government into her own 
hands. 2 She took vigorous measures fot ravaging the Imperial territory, 
and sent armies to plunder the six subas of the Dakhin as far as Sironj, 
Mandisor, and the suba of Mahva. She won the hearts' of her officers, 
and for all the struggles and schemes, the campaigns and sieges of Aurang- 
zeb up to the end of his reign, the power of the Marathas increased day 
by day. By hard fighting, by the expenditure of the vast treasures accu- 
mulated by Shah Jahan, and by sactifice of many thousands of men, 
he had penetrated into their wretched country, had subdued their lofty 
forts, and had driven them from house and home ; still the daring of 
the Marathas increased, and they penetrated into the old territories of 
the Imperial throne, plundering and destroying wherever they went. In 
imitation of the Emperor, who with his armies and enterprising amirs 
was staying in those distant mountains, the commanders of Tara Bai 
cast tlie anchor of peimanence wherever they penetrated, and having 
appointed kamaishddrs (revenue collectors), they passed the years and 
months to their satisfaction with their wives' and children, tents and ele- 
phants, Their daring went beyond all bounds. They divided all the 
districts {par gams) among themselves, and following the practice of the 
fmperial rule, they appointed their subadars (provincial governors), 

kamaishddrs (revenue collectors), and rahdms (toll-collectors) 

They attacked and destroyed the country as far as the borders of Ahmad- 
abad and the districts of Malwa, and spread their devastations through 
the provinces of the Dekhin to the environs of Ujjain. They fell upon 
and plundered large caravans within ten or twelve kos of Lhe Imperial 
camp, and even had the hardihood to attack the royal treasure.’ Khafi 
Khan winds up by saying, ‘ It would be a troublesome and useless' task 
to commit to writing all their misdeeds : but it must suffice to record 
some few of the events which occurred in those days of sieges, which, 
after alt, had no effect in suppressing the daring of the Marathas.’ 3 

There was corruption in both the camps, as well as feuds and 
defections among important officers. But this weakness was more 
than counterbalanced by tire determination of Aurangzeb on the one 
hand, and the intrepid leadership of Tana Bai on the other. For 

1. This jwas Shivaji III. He had been preceded by Kama, a natural 
son of Rajaram, 1 who had been crowned by the ministers as Shivaji II 
but he died of smallpox; in three weeks’ time. 

2. Elsewhere the same writer speaks of Tiara Bai as a clever and 
intelligent woman, whbf had obtained a reputation during her husband’s 
lifetime for her knowledge of civil and military matters— Ibid., p. 367. 

3. Ibid., pp. 373-73. 
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a time the Emperor tried to make political capital out of Shahu 
(SambhSji’s eldest son) who was in the Imperial camp ever since 
the capture and execution of his father; but this proved of„no 
avail. As Bhlmsen puts it, " As the Maialhas had not been van- 
quished and the entire Deccan had come into their possession like 
a deliciously cooked pudding, why should they make peace ? . . . . 
The envoys of the Prince relumed in disappointment, and Raja 
Sahu was again placed under surveillance in the gulal bar.” 1 

So the laborious and endless task of capturing individual fort- 
resses was continued. After Safcara (1700) came Parli (1701), Pan- 
hlala (1701), Khelna (17101), Kondana (1703), Raigarh (1703) 
and Torna (1704), — all excepting the last being taken, not so much 
by assault, as by what Khla.fi Kh'aln calls ‘negotiations with the 
commandants and promises ol material advancement.’ 2 The last 
expedition ever led by Aurangzeb in person was against the Berad 3 
chief Pidiya Nlaik. He proved the last political straw that broke 
the Imperial camel’s back. The capture of Wiagingera, in April 
1705, was a pyrvhic victory for Aurangzeb. “ Wagingera was cap- 
tured, but its chieftain had escaped and lived to give trouble to the 
victors. Thus, all Aurangzeb’s labours for these three months 
were lost.” 


1. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 358. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 377. 

3. This is evidently a mistake for Bedaru or hunters. Sarkar uses 
the form as used in the text, I do not know for what reasons. The Persians 
used it as be-dar, i.e, fearless.' KHafi Kh'an s'ays, of their chief Parya 
Naik, as he calls him, ‘ Having taken up his residence at Wakinkeia, 
he showed no signs of moving, but stet about strengthening and adding 
to the defences, and laying in warlike stores. Favoured by forlune, he 
in time collected nearly 14 or 15 thousand infantry of vigour and audacity. 
He made his hill a strong fortress, and, collecting in a short time 4 or 
5 thousand horse, he ravaged flourishing places far and near, and plunder- 
ed caravans. Whenever an army was sent against him, the strong force 
which he had collected around him, the strength of Ids retreat, the 
influence of money spent in bribery, a practice which he well understood, 
his knowledge of darbdr proceedings, and his own audacity, carried him 
through ; and bags of money and a variety of presents covered all dis- 
crepancies in his statements. In his letters he made all sorts of artful 
excuses, and represented himself as one of the most obedient of Zamlndar 
and punctual of revenue-payers. Every month and year he exerted him- 
self m increasing his buildings, strengthening his powers and walls, in 
gathering forces, and acquiring gUns, great and small. At last his .place 
became well known as the fort of Wakinkara, and he became a fast ally 
of the Marathas, the disturbers of the Dakliin.’ — Ibid., p. 378. 
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DESOLATION AND DEATH 

The ultimate result ol Aurangzeb’s nearly quarter century of 
campaigning in the Deccan is thus described by Manucci, a contem- 
porary European observer : ‘ Aurangzeb withdrew to Ahmednagai 
'-./leaving behind him the fields of these provinces devoid of trees and 
bare of crops, their place being taken by the bones of men and beasts. 
Instead of verdure all is blank and bairen. There have died in his 
armies over a hundred souls yearly, and of animals, pack-oxen, 

camels, elephants, etc., over three hundred thousand In the 

Deccan provinces, from 1702 to 1704, plague 1 [and famine] pre- 
vailed, In these two years theie expired over two millions of souls.” 2 
The retreat of Aurangzeb to Ahmednagar brought no rest to his 
army or peace to his Empire. In April or May 1706 a great 
Maratha army under all its leaders appeared within four miles of 
his camp, and they were repulsed only after a very severe contest. 

In the twinkle, in a minute, in a breath, the condition of the 
world changes. 

The last moment of Aurangzeb’s life came on the morning of 
Fiiday, 20th February 1707. The events leading up to it are thus 
described by Kha.fi Khan : — 

In April 1705, ‘ The Emperor was seized with illness, and had severe 
pains in his limbs, which caused grave apprehension. But he exerted 
himself, took his Seat in the public hall, and engaged in business, thus 
giving consolation to the people. But his illness 1 increased, he had faint- 
ing fits and lost Iris senses so that very alarming reports .Spread abroad, 
and for ten or twelve days the army and camp were in great distress. 
But by the mercy of God he grew better, and occasionally showed himself 


1. Here is Khlfi Khan's account of the plague, 

'The plague ( ta-un ) and pestilence (uiaba) , which had for several 
years been in the Dakhin as far as port of Surat and the city of Ahmed- 
abad, now broke out with violence in Bijapur, and in royal camp. It 
was so virulent that when an individual was attacked with it, he gave 
up all hope, and thought only about his nursing and mourning. The 
black-pated guest-slayer of the sky sought to pick out the s'eed of the 
human race from the field of the world, and the cold blast of destruction 
tried to cut down the tree of life from the surface of the world. The 
visible marks of the plague were swellings as big as a grape or banana 
tinder the arms, behind the ears, and in the groin, and a redness was 
perceptible round the pupils of the eyes, as 1 in fever or pestilence (waba). 
It was the business of heirs to provide for the interment of the dead, 
but thousands of obscure and friendless persons of no property died in 
the; towns and markets, and very few of them had the means of burial 
— It began m the 27th year of the feign and lasted for seven or eight 
years.— E. & D., op. eft., Vll, p. 337. 

- 2. Sarkar, op.,dt„ 375-6. 
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io the people in the public hall. The army was in the enemy's country, 
without house or home, and if the sad calamity f of the Empeior’s death) 
weie to happen, noL one soul ;would escape from that land of mountains 
and raging infidels.’ After his recoveiy he pioceeded to Ahmedfiagar 
(20th Jan. 1706). ‘Prince Muhammad Azam Shah was in the province 
ol Ahmedabad. When he hcaid of his father’s illness, he wrote for leave 
to visit hi-i father, stating as an excuse that the climate of Ahmedabad 
was very unfavourable to him. This displeased the Emperor, who replied 
that he had written a letter of exactly the same effect to his father Shah 
Jahan when he was ill, and that he was told in answer, that every air 
( hawa ) was suitable to a man except the fumes ( hawa ) of 
ambition. But the Prince wrote repeatedly to the same effect, 
and was then appointed to the suba of Malwa. He did not, however, 
go to Ujjain, but wrote for leave to visit his father. A grudging per- 
mission was given, and the Prince made the best of his way, so that he 
airived at the end of the month. The suba of Ahmedabad, which was 
taken from him, was given to Muhammad Ibrahim Khan 

* When Prince Muhammad Azam Shah reached his fathei's Court, 
his confidence in his own corn age and boldness, and his pride in the 
army and treasure he had got together a tAhmedabad, made him aspire 
to the royal state and treasure. He thought nothing about his elder 
brother, but considered himself the chief in every way. Prince Muham- 
mad Khan Bakhsh he looked upon as removed from rivalry by incom- 
petence. But he had observed the altered temper of his father, whose 
feelings were not always in their natural state. His first thoughts' fell 
upon Prince Muhammad Azim (Azimu-sh Shan, son of Muazzam), who 
was at Azimiabad or Patna, in Bihar, where he had been sometime Suba- 
dar, and had obtained a repute for amassing treasures. Therefore he 
wished to remove him by getting him recalled to Court ; and by various 
representations, same false, some true, he so worked upon the mind of 
the Emperor, that orders ;were issued for his recall,. .. .and the Prince 
proceeded to wait upon his grand-father. 

' Confirmation was received, through the Governor of Multan, of 
the death of Prince Muhammad Akbar, in Garmsir, the report of which 
had been current for a year past 

‘Prince Azam Shiah., .now sought a pretext for a quarrel with 
Prince Kam Bakhsh. The Erpperor slightly improved in health ; but 
although for some days he went into the public hall of audience and the 
Court of Justice, he was 1 very weak, and death was clearly marked on 
his face. Prince Azam’s feelings towards Prince Kam Bakhsh, who was 
a poet and learned man, now displayed themselves in various Slights 
and improper actions whenever an opportunity offered. Kam Bakhsh was 
dear to his father, for it often happens that men have the greatest affec- 
tion for their youngest 'sons. So the Emperor appointed a nobleman to 
act as the bakhshi of Kam Bakhsh, and to him he entrusted the Prince, 
with instructions to take care of him 
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1 The foresight of the Emperor told him thab his health was failing, 
and he saw that Prince (Azam’o 1 ) pretensions increased daily. He knew 
that if two unchained lions were left togelhei, after his decease there 
woul5 be divisions in the aimy, and great disturbances among the people. 
His affection for Main Balchsh also worked upon him. He sent Kam 
Bakhsh with all the signs and honours of royalty to Bijapur, and the 
drums of the royal naubat-khana were ordered to play as he departed. 
The sight of all this made Prince Azam writhe like a poisonous serpent, 
but he could not say a word. In two or three days he also received orders 
to proceed to Malwa in charge of strict officers. 

‘ After the departure of the two Princes, the Emperor grew much 
worse, and fever increased. But for the next four or five days', notwith- 
standing the severity of the disease, he attended caiefully to the regular 
prayers. In this state of things ITamidu-d dm Khan presented a letter 
containing the advice of astrologers, recommending the giving away of 
an elephant and a valuable diamond in charity. To that the Emperor 
wrote In reply, the giving away of an elephant was the practice of the 
Hindus and of star-worshippers ; but he sent four thousand rupees to 
the chief kazl, for him to distribute among the deserving. In the same 
letter he wrote, saying, “ Carry this cieatum of dust quickly to the first 
( burial ) place and consign him to the earth tmthout any useless coffin.” 
It is said that he wrote a will dividing his kingdom among his sons, 
and entrusted it to Hamldu-d din Khian.' 1 

‘“On Friday, the 28th Zi-l ka’da, in the fifty-first year of the leign, 
corresponding with 1118 A.H. (Februaty 21, 1707 a.d.), after performing 
morning prayers and repeating the creed, at about one watch of the day, 
the Emperor departed this life. He was ninety years and some months 
old, and had reigned fifty years, two months and a half. He was buried 
near Daulatabad (at Khuldabad) by the tombs of Shaikh Buihan-d din 
and other religious worthies, and of Shah Zari Zar-bakhsh, and some dis- 
tricts of Burhanpur were assigned for the maintenance of his tomb.’ 

Finally, Khlaf! Khan winds up with the following estimate of 
the Emperor ■ 


1. A translation of this alleged will as given in the Akham-i-Alamgin 
ascribed to Hamldu-d din Khan Bahadur, is given by Sarkar. The fol- 
lowing extracts from it may be noted : — ‘ Four Rupees and two annas, 
oul of the price of the caps sewn by me, are with Aia Beg, the mahalddr. 
Take the amount and spend it on the shroud of this helpless 1 creature. 
Three hundred and five Rupees, from the wages of copying the Quran, 
are in my purse for personal expenses. Distribute them to the faqirs on 
tlte day of my^ death. .Take the remaining necessary articles from 
the agent of Princp Alljah (Azam), as he is the neatest heir among my 
sorts, and on him lies tile responsibility of the lawful or unlawful ‘[prac- 
tices of my funeral] ; this helpless person (i.e, Aurangzeb) is not answer- 

able for 'them, because the dead are at the mercy of the survivors 

Cpyer the top of the tMfirt on my bier with the coarse white cloth, called 
liffh Avoid the spreading of a canopy and innovations like [processions 
of} musicians and thg celebration- of the Prophet’s Nativity {Mauled).' 
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The following (IndianOftice Libiaiy MS. 1344, f 49b.), said to have 
been written with his own hand by Amangzeb and left under his pillow 
on his death-bed, is alo'o given bv Sir Jadunath Saikar 

n> 

' I was helpless [in life] and I am departing helpless. Whichever of 
my sons has the good fortune of gaming the kingship, he should not 
trouble Kam Bakhsh, a the latter is constant with the two provinces of 
Biiapur and Haidarabad. Tilers is not, nor will there [ever] be any 
wazir better than Azad Khan. Dianat Khlan, the diwan ot the Deccan, is 
better than other imperial servants. With true devotion entreat Muham- 
mad Azam Shah — if he agrees to the mode of partitioning the empiie which 
was pioposed in my lifeLime, then there will be no fighting between armies 
and no slaughter of mankind. Do not dismiss my hereditary servants, nor 
molest them The occupant of the throne should have [one of] the 
two subahs of Agia and Delhi, and whoever agrees to take the former 
[of these] will get foui s'ubahs ot the old kingdom — Agra [sic], Malva, 
Gujarat, and Ajmir and the chaklas dependent on them, — and four subahs 
of the Deccan, namely, Khandesh, Berar, Auiangabad, and Bidar and their 
ports And whosoever agiees to take the latter [i.e. Delhi] will get the 
eleven subahs of the old Kingdom -Delhi, Punjab, Kabul, Multan, Tatta, 
Kashmir, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, Allahabad and Oudh,” [Another ver- 
sion is given in Fraser’s Nadir Shah, 36-37. See Irvine's Later Mu&hals, 
i. 6] — Ibid., pp. 387-90. 

Of all the sovereigns of the House of Timur— nay, of all the 
sovereigns of Delhi — no one since Sikandar Lodi, has ever been ap- 
parently so distinguished for devotion, austerity, and justice. In 
courage, long suffering, and sound judgment he was unrivalled. But 
from reverence for the injunctions of the Law he did not make use 
of punishment, and without punishment the administration of a 
country cannot be maintained. Dissensions had arisen among his 
nobles through rivalry. So every plan and project that he formed 
came to little good ; and every enterprise which he undertook was 
long in execution, and failed of its object. Although he lived for 
ninety years, his five senses weie not at all impaired, except his 
hearing, and that too only so Slight an extent that it was not per- 
ceptible to others. He often passed his nights in vigils and devotion, 
and he denied himself many pleasures naturally belonging to huma- 
nity.’’ 1 So passed away Aurangzeb whom Sarkar calls “the greatest 
of the Great Mughals save one.” 2 

The last years of the Emperor weie crowded with bereavements. 
“ His domestic life,” observes Sarkar, “ was darkened, as bereave^ 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 382-87. 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 384. 
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merits thickened lound his closing eyes. His best-loved daughter- 
in- aw, Jahanzeb Banu, died in Gujarat in March 1705. His rebel 
son Akbar had died in exile in a foreign soil in 1704. Still earlier 
his gifted daughter, the poetess Zeb-un-nisa, had ended her days 
in the prison of Delhi (1702). And now Gauhar-ara Begum, the 
sole survivor among his numerous brothers and sisters, died in 1706, 
and the news of it dragged out of his heart the pathetic cry, which 
he repealed again and again, ‘She and I alone were left among 
Shah Jahan’s children ! ’ In May 1706, his daughter Mihr-un-nisa 
and her husband Izid Bakhsh (Murad’s son) both died together in 
Delhi, and next month Buland Akhtar, the son of Akbar. Two of 
his grand-children died shortly before his own death (1707), but 
his ministers mercifully withheld the news from the sinking man.” 1 

The pathos of this double tragedy, domestic and political, rings 
through Aurangzeb’s last letters written to his sons. One may be 
quoted in extenso as a sample of the rest. 

LAST LETTER TO AZAM 

‘ Peace be on you ! 

‘Old age has, arrived and weakness has grown strong; 
$1 length has lejt my limbs. I came alone and am going away alone. 
I know not who I am and what I have, been doing. The days that 
have been spent except in austeritids have \left only regret behind 
them. I have not at all done any (true) government oj the realm 
or cherishing of the peasantry. 

Ijije, soi valuable, has gone away jor nothing. The Master has 
been in my house, but my darkened eyes cannot see His splendour. 
Life lasts ndt; no trace is left t of the days that are no more; and 
oj the future there is no hope. 

My fever has departed, leaving only the skin and husks be- 
hind it. My son Kdm Bakhsh, who has gone to Bijapur, is near 
me. And you are nearer even than he. Dear Shah Alam is farthest 
of oil Grandson Muhammad Azim has, by order of the Great 
God, arrived near Hindustan (from. Bengal ) . 

‘ All the soldiers are feeling helpless, bewildered, and perturbed 
like me, who having chosen to leave my, Master, am now in a state 
nf trepidation like Quicksilver. They think not that we have our 


1. Ibid., p. 581. 
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Lord, Father ( ever with us). I brought nothing with me { into the 
ivorld), and am cany in g away with me the jnnLs oj my sins. I 
know not what punishment will Jail on me. Though I have strong 
hopes of His grace and kindness, yet in view of my acts anxiety 
does not leave me. When I am pailing from my own self, who else 
would remain to me? ( Verse i) 

Whatever the wind may be, 

I am launching my boat on the water. 

‘ l'hough the Lord Cherisher will preserve His slaves, yet from 
the point of view of the outer world, it is also the duty of my sons 
to see that God’s creatures and Muslims may not be unjustly slain. 

‘ Convey to my grandson ' Bahadur ( i.e . Bidar Bakht ) my part- 
ing blessing. At the time of going away I do not see him; the 
desire of meeting remains ( unsatisfied ). Though the Begam is, as 
can be seen, afflicted with grief, yet God is the master of our hearts. 
Shortness of sight bears no other fruit than disappointment. 

‘ Farewell / Farewell ! Farewell ! ’ L 

IV. AURANGZEB AND THE EUROPEANS 

Aurangzeb’s relations with the Europeans, except when they 
were piratical or othenvise recalcitrant, were on the whole friendly. 
Though the days of active patronage of the Chiistians were over, 
they did not suffer as might have been expected under Aurangzeb’s 
pontifical regime. Being strong where the Empire was weak, namely 
at sea, they were distinctly in a diplomatically advantageous posi- 
tion. Besides this, on the west coast, they could and did play a 
double game as between the Mughals and the M'arathas ; they tried 
to bargain with both. As artillerymen their services were greatly 
appreciated in that military age. Their contribution to the revenues 
of the Empire, by way of customs, was not negligible. If not kept 
friendly they were a source of great irritation and danger to the 
pilgrim and other traffic at the ports and in the sea. The principal 
nationals concerned in this were the Portuguese and the English ; 
the Dutch and the French played only a secondary r&le, at least in 
their diiect relations with the Empire. 

A. The Portu- KhiafI Khan gives the following account 
guese. of the Portuguese in the time of Aurangzeb: — 

‘ The officers of the King of Portugal occupied several neighbouring 


1. Sarkar’s translation from Br. Museum Addl, 25240.' — Ibid., p. 385. 
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ports, and had erected forts in strong positions r.nd under the protection 
of hills, They built villages, and in all maLLers acted very kindly towards 
the people, and did not vex them with oppressive taxes. They allotted 
a separate quarter for the Musulmans who dwelt with them, and ap- 
pointed a kazi over them to Settle all matters of taxes and marriage. But 
the call to prayer and public devotion were not permitted in their settle- 
ments. If a poor traveller had to pas^ through their .possessions, he 
would meet with no other trouble ; but he would not be able to say his 
prayers at his ease. On the sea they are not like the English, and do not 
attack other ships which have not received their pass according to rule, 
or the ships of Arabia and Maskat, with which two countries they have 
a long-standing enmity, and they attack each other whenever opportunity 
offers. If a Ship fiom a distant port is wrecked and falls into their hands, 
they look upon it as their prize. But their greatest act of tyranny is 
this. If a subject of these misbelievers dies, leaving young children, and 
no grown-up s'on, the children are considered wards of the State. They 
take them to their places of woiship, their churches, which they have 
built in many places, and the padiis, that is to say the priests, instruct 
the children in the Christian religion, and bring them up in their own 
faith, whether the child be a Musulman saiyid or a Hindu brahmem. They 
also make them serve as slaves. 

‘ In the Adil-shahl Konkan, close to the sea, in the fine and famous 
fort of Goa, their governor resides ; and there is a captain there who 
exercises full powers on the part of Portugal. They have also established 
some other .ports and flourishing villages. Besides this, the Portuguese 
occupy the country from 14 or 15 kos south of Surat to the boundaries 
of the fort of Bombay, which belongs to thd English, and to the borders 
of the territories of the Habshis, which is called the Nizam-shahl Konkan. 
In the rear of the hills of Baglana, and in strong positions, difficult of 
access, near the fort of Gulshanabad, they have built seven or eight other 
forts, small and great. Two of theste, by name Daman and Basi, which 
they obtained by fraud from Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, they have made 
very strong, and the villages around are flourishing. Their possessions 
measure in length about 40 or 50 kos; but they are not more than a kos 
or a kos and a half in width. They cultivate the skirts of the hills, 
and grow the best products, such as sugar-cane, pine-apples, and rice ; 
and cocoa-nut trees, and betel-nUt vines, in vast numbers, from which 
they derive a very large revenue. 

’ They have made for use in their districts a silver coin called ashrafi, 
worth nine annas. They also use bits of copper which they call bu.zurg, 
and four of these buzusgs pass for a fulus. The orders of the King (of 
India) are not current there. When the people there marry, the girl is- 
given as the dowry, and they leave the management of all affairs, in the 
house and out of it, to their wives. They have only one wife, and con- 
cubinage is not permitted by their religion , , . . n 

L, E.,' & Pi, op. dt., VII, pp. 344-46. 
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The chief trouble to the Empire, as we saw under Shah Jahan, 
was from the pirates of Chatgaon. Besides the 
Chatgaon >ira ^ eS ° f Maghs anc i Arrakancse, they included among 
them a good number of Portuguese and half- 
cast adventurers. Evidently these had never been tamed by the 
severe measures taken by Aurangzeb’s father. Indeed, when their 
captain was asked by Shayistha Khan, the Mughal Governor of 
Bengal, “ What did the zammdar of the Maghs fix as your salary ?” 
the corsair-chief had the audacity to reply, “ Our salary was the 
Imperial dominion! We considered Ihe whole oj Bengal as our 
jagir. All the twelve months of the year wc made our collection 
[i.e., booty] without trouble. We had never to bother ourselves 
about amlas and amins ; nor had we to render accounts and balances 
to anybody. Passage over water was (land) survey. We never 
slackened the enhancement of our rents, viz., booty. For years we 
have left n b arrears of [this] revenue. We have with us papers of 
the division of the booty, village by village, for the last 40 years.” 1 

MTr Jumla, on account of his preoccupation with the Assam 
campaign and his sudden death, having failed to suppress these 
Feringi pirates, Shayistha Khan (who succeeded to the viceroyalty 
of Bengal on 8th March, 1664) determined to suppress them once 
for all. Their cruelties had become intolerable. Manucci describes 
them as ‘ men hard of heart, accustomed to kill even little children 
without regret.’ The details of the campaign may be read in 
Sarkar. 3 On the morning of 26 January, 1666, the fort of Chatgaon, 
the nest of the pirates (Magh and Feringi), surrendered. ‘Large 
numbers of the peasants of Bengal who had been carried off and 
kept prisoners here, were now released from the Magh oppression 
and returned to their homes.’ ( Alampr-nama ) . ‘ On 27 January, 

1666, Buzurg Umrned Khan entered the fort of Chatgaon, reassured 
the people that their lives were safe, and firmly forbade his soldiers 
to oppress the people, in order to cause the place to be well-popu- 
lated and prosperous.’ (Shihabuddin). The place was re-named 
Islamabad. 


• 1. Sarkar, Anecdotes of Aurangdb and Historical Essays, pp, 203-4. 

2. From Shihabuddin TaMi’s account as preserved in the Bodliean 
MS. 589 and the Alamgir-ndma. — Ibid., pp. 205-26. 

Cf. “ Piracy in the Western Seas in the reign pf Aurangzib," A. 
Duarte, J. U. B„ V, 4, Jan. 1737. 
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In the war with the Marathas, as already noticed, the Poitu- 
guese, being placed between two fires tried to 

(if) Diplomatic receive waimth from both without getting 
Relations. , , , . 

scorched. By way of illustration may be cited 

the conduct of the Portuguese viceroy at the time of Jai Singh. 
In reply to letters from the latter, in 1665, the former replied assur- 
ing that he had sent orders to all the captains not to help Shivaji, 
according to Jai Singh’s request.' 1 A treaty was signed, in January 
1667, between the Portuguese and the Mughals, in which was agreed 
among other things that the ‘ Farangian should not protect (pardon, 
lit.) in their kingdom a man who rebels against the Mughal King, 
and should consider him as a rebel against the Portugal King.’ 2 Yet, 
before Aurangzeb made peace with Shivaji in March 1668, the 
Portuguese had already come to terms with the Marathas in Decem- 
ber 1667, a year after the treaty above referred to. 3 But when 
Sambhaji invaded Goa together with the rebellious Prince Akbar, 
in 1683-4, the Portuguese again acted in concert with the Imperia- 
lists, and again came to terms with the Marathas. 1 Nor were the 
Mughals more consistent. Shah Alam plotted to seize Goa by 
treachery. “ This rupture with the Portuguese,” observes Sarkar, 
“ was the worst mistake that the prince could have committed, be- 
cause it ultimately caused the annihilation ol his army through 
famine. . . .The prince’s only work in Konkan had been, as the 
English merchants remark, ‘ to range to and fro, as he pleases, with 
little resistance. He hath taken no stronghold but mins the country, 
lays all waste, and burns all towns he comes near.’ The scarcity 
in his camp reached an extreme point. The soldiers through fasting 
retained only the last breath of their lives. So, the baffled prince 
returned to the ghat on 20th February.” 5 The friendliness of the 
Portuguese towards the Marathas once again brought down the 
Imperial arms into their Northern territory (i.e. Bassein and 
Daman), in 1693, when Matabar Khan (the governor of Kalyan) 
defeated their armies and made prisoners of their subjects. “ The 
viceroy of Goa at last made peace by humble submission to the 
Emperor and the offer of presents.” 5 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Heras, A Treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portuguese, p. 
Ibid., p, 7. 

Ibid., p. 12, 

Sarkar, Short History of Attrangzib, p. 299. 

Ibid., p. 303. 
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The first English factory within the Mughal Empiie was esta- 
blished at Suiat in 1612, From there goods 
B. The English. wete exchanged, by the land route, with Agra 
and Delhi. In the Golkonda kingdom they had an agency at Masuli- 
patam. Further north they established a factory at Hariharpur, 25 
miles s. e. of Cuttack, and another at Balasore in 1633. Outside the 
Empire they bought, in 1640, the site ol Fort St. George (Madras), 
which was ‘ the first independent station in India. Hugli was opened 
in 1651, and nishdn (or order) was obtained from Prince Shuja 
(1652) permitting the English to trade in Bengal on payment of Rs. 
3,000 annually in lieu of all kinds of customs and dues. “ The Bengal 
trade continued to grow rapidly: in 1668 the company exported from 
the province goods worth £34,000, in 1675 the value rose to £85,000, 
in 1677 to £100,000, and in 1680 to £150,1000.. .The first British 
ship sailed up the Ganges fiom the Bay of Bengal in 1679.” 1 

On the strength of the nishdn above referred to the English 
began to claim exemption from all duties, 
(i) War in Ben- which led to friction and ultimately wai. In 
March 1680 Aurangzeb had also issued a j air- 
man allowing the English, on payment of a consolidated duty of 
3J p.c. at Surat, to trade freely within the Empire. This was dif- 
ferently interpreted by the two parties. Besides, tire English refused 
to pay exactions like rahdari, peshkash, farmaish, etc., and protested 
against the practice ( sauda-i-khas ) of Imperial and local officials, 
opening packages of goods in transit and taking away articles at 
less than market prices. 

Commenting on this, Sir Jadunath Sarkar observes, “On 10th 
April 1665 Aurangzib issued an order that in all provinces there 
would be two uniform rates of customs duty on imports in future, 
namely 2\ p.c. lor Muslims and 5 p.c. for Hindus. The Mughal 
Government Seems to have found it difficult to assess and levy the 
jiziya per head from the Europeans in the same manner as from 
the Hindus, and consequently it seems to have offered them (March 
1680) a compromise by turning the jiziya into an addition to the 
import duty on their goods, raising the latter to p.c. 

“ The claims of the English in Bengal (a) to escape the duty 
on the actual value of their imports by a fixed annual payment of 
Rs. 3000 ( as conceded by Shuja in 1652 ) and ( b ) to trade abso- 


1. Ibid., pp. 403-4. 
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lutely free in all other parts of India on r payment of customs in 
Surat (in virtue of Aurangzib's farman of 1680), are both false and 
indefensible on any reasoning.” 1 

But the English weie determined to defend their evasion by 
force. A. sample of their attitude is seen in Job Chai nock's refusal 
to pay the sum of Rs. 43,000 decreed by an Indian judge against 
claims put forward by the Indian merchants and brokers employed 
by the E. I. Co. at Klasimbazar (1684-85) ; consequently Charnock’s 
factory was invested by Imperial troops in August 1685. The mal- 
factor escaped to Hugh in April next. On 28th October 1686, 
the English provoked a fight and sacked the Mughal town of Hugh. 
Shayistha Khan, on hearing of this, “ decided to crush these dis- 
turbers of public peace.” In December the English fell back on 
Sutanati (modern Calcutta). In February 1687 they seized the 
island of Hijli, where they assembled all their land and sea forces 
in the Bay of Bengal, and burnt and looted Balasore for two days. 
Finally, they were overwhelmed by Mughal troops, and on 11th 
June the English evacuated Hijli fort, “ carrying off all their ammu 
nition and artillery, their drums beating and their banners flying ! ” 
In 1688 Job Charnock’s place as Agent in Bengal was taken by 
Captain Heath who disgraced the name of England by his great 
excesses, ill-treating Christians and non-Christians, men and women 
alike. Being foiled in his project of wresting Chatgaon from the 
Mughals, he sailed for Madras in sheer disgust (17th Feb. 1689.) 

The Emperor, on hearing of these hostile activities, at once 
ordered the arrest of all Englishmen, the seizure of all their factories, 
and the prohibition of all trade and intercourse with them. Within a 
year (Feb. 1690), ‘The English [of Surat] having made a most 
humble, submissive petition. .. .and [promised] that they would 
present the Emperor with a fine of Rs. 150,000. . . .and behave them- 
selves no more in such a shameful manner,. .. .His Majesty par- 
doned their faults and agreed. . . .that they follow their trade as in 
former times.’ After this the English were allowed to return to 
Bengal and trade freely without any further trouble. Job Char- 
nock came back from Madras to Sutanati as Agent on 24th August. 
“ This was the foundation of Calcutta and of the British Power in 
Northern India, . On 10th February 1691 an imperial order 
( h(isb-ul'kukni ) was issued by the grand wazir to the diwan of 

1 tTnr ftallpr rlisrvtSQThn App .^nrkar nn pit . nn. 
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Bengal, allowing the English to carry on their trade in that pro- 
vince without molestation on paying Rs. 3,000 a year in lieu of all 
customs and other dues.” 5 Although this was appaienlly a victory 
(or the English i( was evidently the outcome of the intercession of 
Ibrahim Khan, the new Subahdar of Bengal, who was friendly to 
the English and had taken charge of the province in May 1689. 

Sir Josiah Child, Chairman of the E. I. Co. in London, had 
been responsible for the ignominious war in 

West Coast ° n ^ ® en S a ^- He was ambitious, as we have pointed 
out elsewhere in this book, to lay ‘the founda- 
tion of a large, well-grounded, sure English dominion in India for 
all time to come.’ In the result, “ The expedition, rashly planned 
and unfortunate in execution, was an utter failure.” 1 2 Sir John 
Child, General and Director-in-Chief of English Factories in India, 
acting under instructions from home, led a similar expedition with 
no more honourable results. On 25th April, 1687, he abandoned 
Surat ("a fool’s paradise”) for Bombay (“the key of India”). 
He demanded from the Mughal Governor of Surat “ compensation 
for past injuries and a new charter confirming and extending their 
privileges.” The Mughal reply to such conduct was the obvious. 
The English factory at Surat was invested by Imperial troops, and 
the English factors, including among them Benjamin Harris, the 
Chief of Surat Council, were imprisoned and kept in irons for 
16 months (Dec. 1688 — -April 1690). At the same time the Siddis 
of Janjira, as allies of the Mughals, attacked Bombay (May 1689) 
and confined the English within their fort. “ Governor Cliild, there- 
fore, made an abject appeal for pardon, sending a mission to Aurang- 
zib under G. Weldon and Abraham Navarro (10th Dec. 1689). 
The Emperor pardoned them, by an order dated 25th December 
1689. The English were restored to their old position in the Indian 
trade on condition of paying a fine of one-and-half lakhs of Rupees, 
arid restoring the goods taken from Indian ships.” 3 

European piracy in the Indian Ocean had commenced with 


(iii) English 
Piracy. 


Vasco da Gama at the close of the 15th century. 
“ It excited no moral reprobation in Christen- 
dom.” 4 In 1635, Cobb, captain of an English 


1. Sarkar, op. cit, p. 409. 

2. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 449. 

3. Sarkar, loc. cit., p 411. 

4. Ibid. 

M. E. II — 15 
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ship licensed by Charles I, plundered two ^Mughal vessels at the 
mouth of the Red Sea ; and in 1638, Sir William Courten, with a 
similar charter from the King of England, sent out foul ships which 
robbed Indian vessels and tortuied their crews.” For these mis- 
deeds the E. I. Co. at Surat was obliged to pay an indemnity of 
Rs. 1,70,000, 

‘ In the second half of the 17tlf century,” writes Sarkar, “ an 
even more lawless race of men than the old Buccaneers appeared 
and extended their operations to the Indian Ocean, acting generally 
in single ships and plundering vessels of every nationality. ‘ Of these 
men, chiefly English, the most notorious were Teach, Evory, Kidd, 
Roberts, England and Tew, and many others less known to fame. . 

. .Roberts alone was credited with the destruction of 400 trading 
vessels in three years. .. .The chief cause of their immunity lay in 
the fact that it was business of nobody in particular to act against 

them Their friends on shore supplied their wants and gave them 

timely information of rich prizes to be looked for, or armed ships 
to be avoided. Officials high in authority winked at their doings, 
from which they drew a profit. . . . Not only were the greater number 
of pirates of English blood, but pirate captains of other nationalities 
often sailed under English colours. The native officials, unable to 
distinguish the rogues from the honest traders, held the E. I. Co.'s 
servants responsible for their misdeeds.” 1 

In 1681 two pirate ships flying English colours secured a booty 
of 6 lakhs of Rupees in the Red Sea. The most notorious among 
these buccaneers was Henry Bridgman ( alias Evory). His crown- 
ing achievement, the capture of the Ganf-i-Saivdi, is thus described 
by Khlafi Khlan 

'The royal ship called the Gajij-i-sawai, than which there was no 
larger in the fort of Surat, used to sail every year for the House of God 
(at Mecca) . It was now bringing back to Surat 52 lacs of rupees in 
silver and gold, the produce of the sale of Indian goods at Mocha and 
Jedda. The captain of this ship was Ibrahim Khan. .. .There were SO 
guns and 400 muskets' on board, besides, other implements of war. It 
had come jwithin 8 or 9 days of Suiat, when an English ship came in 
sight, of much smaller size, and not having a third or fourth part of the 
armament of the Ganj-i-saivai. When it came within gun-shot, a gun 
was fired at it from the royal ship. By ill-luck, the gun burst, and three 
or four men were killed by its fragments. About the same time, a shot 
from the enemy (struck and damaged the main mast, on which the safety 


- 1‘* Sarkar, op. cit.. p. 412. 
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of the vessel depends. ■(The Englishmen perceived this, and being en- 
couraged by it, bore down to attack, and drawing their swords, jumped 
on board of their opponents. The Christians are noL bold in the use of 
the sword, and there were so many vessels on board the royal vessel 
that if the captain had made any resistance, they must have been de- 
feated. But as soon as the English began to board, Ibrahim Khan ran 
down into the hold. There vver|i some Turki girls whom he had bought 
in Mocha as concubines for himself. He put turbans on their heads 
and swords into their hands, and incited them to fight. These fell into' 
the hands of the enemy, who soon became perfect masters of the ship. 
They transferred the treaure and many prisoners to their own ship. When 
they had laden their ship, they brought the royal ship to shore near one 
of their settlements, and busied themselves for a week searching for 
plunder, stripping the men, and dishonouring the women, both old and 
young. They then left the ship, carrying off the men. Several honourable 
women, when, they found an opportunity, threw themselves into the sea, 
to preserve their chastity, and some others killed themselves with knives 
and daggers'. 


'This loss was reported to Aurangzeb, and the newswriters of the 
port of Surat sent some rupees 1 which the English had coined at Bombay, 
with the superscription containing the name of their impure King. Aurang- 
zeb then ordered that the English factors who were residing at Surat 
for commerce should be seized. Orders were also given to Itimad Khan, 
Superintendent of the port of Surat, and Sidi Yakut Khan, to make pre- 
parations for besieging the fort of Bombay. The evils arising from the 
English occupation of Bombay were of long standing. The English were 
not at ail alarmed at the threatenings. They knew that Siddi Yakut was 
offended at some slights 1 he had received. But they were more active than 
usual in building bastions and wails, and in blocking up the roads, so 
that in the end they made the place quite impregnable. Itimad Khan 
saw all these preparations, and came to the conclusion that there jyas 
no remedy, and that a struggle with the English would result only in 
a heavy loss to the customs revenue. He made no serious' preparations 
for carrying the royal order into execution, and was not willing that even a 
rupee should be lost to the revenue. To save appearances, he kept thd 
English factors in confinement, but privately he endeavoured to effect an 
ariangement After the confinement of their factor*', the English, by way 
of reprisal, seized upon every Imperial officer, wherever they found one, 
on sea or on shore, and kept them all in confinement. So matters went 
on for a long time .’ 1 


The sequel is of peculiar interest as the author of the narrative, 
on which we have so much depended, was him- 

Khfin’s Embassy se ^ one P ersons employed in the nego- 

tiations. 
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‘ During these troubles,’ writes Khafi Khali, ‘ I, the writer of tins 
work, had the misfortune of seeing the English of Bombay, ;when I was 
acting as agent for Abdur Razzak Khan at the port of SuiaL. I had 
purchased goods to the value of nearly two lacs of rupees, and had to 
convey them from Surat to Abdur Razzak, the faujddr of Rahiri. 1 My 
route was along the seashore through the possessions of the Portuguese 
and the English. On arriving near Bombay, but while I was yet in 
the Portuguese territory, in consequence of a letter from Abdur Razzak, 

I waited ten or twelve days for the escort of Sidi Yakut Khan, Abdur 
Razzak had been on friendly terms with an Englishman in his old Hai- 
darabad days, and he had now written to him about giving assistance to 
the convoy. The Englishman sent out the biother of his diwan, very 
kindly inviting me to visit him. The Portuguese captain and my com- 
panions were averse to my going there with such valuable property. I, 
however, put my trust in God, and went to the Englishman. I told the 
diioan’s brother, that if the conversation turned upon the capture of the 
ship, I might have to say unpleasant things, for I would speak the truth. 
The Englishman's vakil advised me to say freely what I deemed right, 
and to speak nothing but the truth. 

1 When I entered the fortress, I observed that from the gate there 
was on each side of the road a line of youths, of twelve or fourteen years 
of age, well dressed, and having excellent muskets on their shoulders. 
Every step I advanced, young men with sprouting beards, handsome and 
well clothed, with fine muskets in their hands, were visible on every side. 
As I went onwards, I found Englishmen standing with long beards, of 
similar age, and with the same accoutrements and dress. After that I 
saw musketeers ( barkandaz ), well dressed and arranged, drawn up in 
ranks. , Further on I saw Englishmen with white beards, clothed in bro- 
cade, with muskets on their shoulders, drawn up in two ranks, and in 
perfect array. Next I saw some English children, handsome, and wearing 
pearls on the borders of their hats. In the same way, on both sides, as 
far as the door of the house where he abode, I found drawn up in ranks 
on both sides nearly 7,000 musketeers dressed and accoutred as for a review. 

‘ I then went straight up to the place tvhere he was seated on a 
chair. He wished me Good-day, his usual form of salutation ; then he 
rose from his chair, embraced me, and signed for me to sit down on a 
chair in front of him. After a few kind inquiries, our discouis/e turned 
upon different things, pleasant and unpleasant, bitter and sweet ; but all 
he said was in a kind and friendly spirit towards Abdur Razzak, He 
inquired why his factors had been placed in confinement. Knowing that 
’God and the Prqphet of God would protect me, I answered, “ Although 
you do not acknowledge that shameful action, worthy of the reprobation 
of ajl sensible ■ mefaj which was perpetrated by your wicked men, this 
question you have put to me is as if a wise man should ask whete the 


* 1. This ,Was the identical Abur Razzak of Golkonda fame who had 

since reconciled himself to the • Imperial service. 
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sun is when all the world is filled with his rays.” He leplied, “ Those 
who have an ill-feeling against, me cast upon me the blame lor the fault 
of otheis. How do you know that this deed was the work of my men ? 
By what satisfactory proof will you establish this?” I replied, "In that 
ship I had a number of wealthy acquaintances, and two or three poor 
ones, destitute of all worldly wealth, I heard from them that when the 
ship was plundered, and they ''were taken prisoners, some men, in the 
dress and with the looks of Englishmen, and on whose hands and bodies 
there were marks, wounds, and scars, said in their own language, ‘ We 
got these scars at the time of the siege of Sidi Yakut, but to-day the 
scars have been removed from our heart.' A peison who was with them 
knew Hindi and Peisian, and he translated their words to my friends.” 

‘ On hearing this, he laughed loudly, and said, “ It is true they may- 
have said so. They aie a party of Englishmen, who, having received 
wounds in the siege of Yakub Khan, were taken prisoner by him. Some 
of them parted from me, joined the Ilabshi, and became Musulmans. 
They stayed with Yakut Khan some time, and then ran away from him, 
But they had not the face to come back to me. Now they have gone 
and taken part with the dingenars, or sakanas, who lay violent hands 
on ships upon the sea ; and with them they are serving as pirates. Your 
sovereign’s officers do not understand how they are acting, but cast the 
blame upon me.” 

' I smilingly replied, “ What I have heard about your readiness of 
reply and your wisdom, I have (now) seen. All praise to your ability 
for giving off-hand, and without consideration, such an exculpatory and 
sensible answer ! But you must recall to mind that the hereditary Icings 
of Bijapur and Haidarabad and the good-for-nothing Sambha have not 
escaped the hands of King Aurangzeb. Is the island of Bombay a sure 
refuge ? f ’ 1 added, ‘‘ What a manifest declaration of rebellion you have 

shown in coining rupees 1 ” 

‘ He replied, “ We have to send every year a large sum of money, 
the profits of our commerce, to our country, and the coins’ of the King 
of Hindustan are of short weight, and much debased ; and in this island, 
in the course of buying and selling them, great disputes arise. Conse- 
quently we have placed our own names on the coins, and have made 
them current in our own jurisdiction.” A good deal more conversation 
passed between us, and part of it seemed to vex him ; but he showed 
himself throughout very thoughtful of Abdur Razzak Khan, and mindful 
of his obligation to protect him. When the interview was over, he pro- 
ffered me entertainment in their fashion ; but as I had resolved from 
the first that I would not depart from the usual course in the present 
interview, I accepted only atr and pan, and was glad to escape.’ 

' Khali Khan concludes this account -with the following note : — 
‘ The total revenue of Bombay, which is chiefly derived from betel- 
nuts and cocoa-nuts, „does not reach to two or three lacs of rupees. 
The profits of the commerce of these misbelievers, according to re- 
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port, does not exceed twenty lacs of rupees. The balance of the 
money acquired for the maintenance of the English settlement is 
obtained by plundering the ships voyaging to the House of God, of 
which they take one or two every year. When the ships are pro- 
ceeding to the ports of Mocha and Jadda laden with the goods of 
Hindustan, they do not interfere witltf’ them ; but when they return 
bringing gold and silver and Ibrahimi and rial, their spies have 
found out which ship bears the richest burden, and they attack it.’ 1 

The culprits when they could be caught were imprisoned, the 
E. I. Co.’s factors and officers were indemnified, 
(v) Mughal imprisoned or threatened with extradition, but 
‘ ‘ l “"' European piracy continued triumphant in Indian 

waters in the absence of a strong Indian navy. After the Ganj-i- 
sawai incident, in September 1695, the Dutch proffered to clear the 
seas in return for exclusive rights of trading within the Empire free 
of all duty ; but the Emperor declined the offer. An agreement, on 
the other hand, was made with the English for a similar responsi- 
bility in return for half the running cost of each double voyage of 
the escorting ship. Consequently all the English prisoners were 
set at liberty on 27th June, 1696. But the same year saw the renewal 
of piracy in a more virulent form under Captain William Kidd, 
“ destined to blossom into the most redoubtable pirate who ever 
besmirched the honour of England.” 2 He had been sent out by a 
syndicate of English noblemen on the Adventure, a very strong 
30-gun vessel, to destroy piracy in the Indian Ocean ! “ Arriving 

off Calicut early in 1697, he took to a life of piracy, shamelessly 
describing his robberies as legitimate acts of privateering authorized 
by the King of England. Kidd’s success drew many restless English 
seamen into his party. ‘ Distributing his forces with the skill of a 
sea-strategist,’ Captain Kidd dominated the Indian Ocean, with his 
munitions and stores drawn from a base in Madagascar. ‘ All told, 
the pirate fleet mounted 120 guns, and was manned by not less 
than 200 Europeans, of whom the great majority were Englishmen.’ ” 3 
Finally, in December 1698, Amianat KMn, the Mughal gover- 
nor of Surat, surrounded the European factories and gave them an 
ultimatum either to give an undertaking to guard the seas or to 


1. Ibid., pp, 351-54. 

1, SarkatS, op, dt, p. 415. 

3, Ibid, ” 1 
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leave the country within ten days. Consequently “the English, 
French and Dutch agieed to act in concert to suppress piracy, and 
signed bonds by which they jointly engaged to make good all future 
losses. On receiving this agreement, Aurangzeh reveised his em- 
bargo on European tiade in the Mughal dominions, and he wrote 
to the Surat governor to settfe the matter in his own way. In the 
terms of this agreement, ‘the Dutch convoyed the Mecca pilgrims 
and patrolled the entrance to the Red Sea, besides paying Rs. 70,000 
to the governor of Surat ; the English paid Rs. 30,000 and patrolled 
the South Indian seas, while the French made a similar payment 
and policed the Persian Gulf.’”' 1 

Nevertheless, “a return prepared in January 1702 showed that 
the captives at Surat numbered 109 persons, including 21 English 
officials of the Company. .. .and 15 seamen.” Sir John Gayer was 
impiisoned for 6 years from February 1701, with a few intervals ; 
but this was mainly due to the machinations of Sir Nicholas Waite, 

. President of a new rival English Company established at Surat on 
8th April 1099. An ambassador from the King of England, Sir 
William Norris, waited upon Aurangzeb for 16 months (from 27 
Jan. 1701-18 April ’17102), but with no result. Another piratical 
outrage was committed off Surat, on 28th Aug. 1703, when two ships 
returning from Mocha were captured. By way of indemnity, Itibar 
Kbfan, the governor of Surat, extorted, from Vital and Keshav 
Parekh (the Old English Company’s brokers), 3 lacs of rupees, and 
another 3 lacs similarly from the Dutch. But when Aurangzeb 
heard of this, he disapproved of Itibar’s action and set aside the 
agreement of 1699 under which tire indemnity was demanded. Mis- 
adventures of this nature with consequent punishments, followed by 
piratical reprisals, continued, and Aurangzeb realised the helpless- 
ness of the situation in the absence of a strong Imperial navy. But 
he was too much pre-occupied with his Deccan war. KhafI Khan 
notes with much concern, ‘The Mahrattas also possess the newly- 
built forts of Khanderi, Kolaba, Kasa, and Katora, in the sea op- 
posite the island fortress belonging to the Habshis. Their warships 
cruise about these forts, and attack vessels whenever they get the 
.opportunity. The sakanas also, who are sometimes called bawaril, 
a lawless set of men belonging to Surat, in the province of Ahmed- 
abad, are 1 notorious for their piracies and they attack from time to 


1. Ibid., p, 416. 
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time the small ships which come from Bandar Abbasi and Maskal. 
They do not ventuie to attack the large ships which carry the pil- 
grims. The reprobate English act in the same way as the sakanas ’ l 2 3 

V. THE RIDDLE OF AURANGZEB 

Aurangzeb’s character was a great enigma even to his contem- 
poraries ; we are hardly in a better position to 
A Great Enig- correctly understand him. His reign was a rid- 
dle in contrasts. To borrow the iamiliar 
antithesis from Dickens, “ It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, 
it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of inciedulity, it was 
the season of Light, it was the season of Darkness, it was the spring 
of hope, it was tire winter of despair, we had everything before us, 
we had nothing before us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we 
were all going direct the other way — in shoit, the period was so 
far like the present period, that some of its noisiest authorities in- 
sisted on its being received, for good or for evil, in the superlative 
degree of comparison only.” 

Only, on the throne of Delhi, instead of there being ‘ a king 
with a large jaw,’ there was one with a large nose'- and an itching 
jaw ; the queen with a plain face’ was simply out of the picture. 

A modem writer has pronounced Aurangzeb “ a puzzling com- 
pound of contradictions.”' 1 Bernier found him, ‘ reserved, subtle, 
and a complete master of the art of dissimulation.’ He further said 
that ‘ every person in the court, excepting only his brother, Dara, 
seemed to form an erroneous estimate of his character.’' 1 This should 
be sufficient caution for all modern critics of Aurangzeb’s strange 
enigmatic character. We shall here only make an attempt to present 
this Imperial chameleon in all his changing colours, instead of trying 
to dogmatise. 

Aurangzeb's letters, of which over 2,000 are extant, are an 1 


1. E. & D , op. 1 cit, VII, p. 355. 

2. Dr, Gemelli Careri, who saw Aurangzeb on 21st March, 1695, . 
in the Deccan, speaks of his white beard, trimmed round, contrasting 
vividly with his olive skin : 1 he was of a low staturej with a large note ; 
slender and stooping with age.’— Lan e-Poole, op. cit., o. 197. 

3. Lane-Poole, Aurangeib, p. 87, 

A,., Bernier, Tfat>els, p. 10. 
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invaluable document throwing abundant light upon his manitold 
character. In one ol these, written to his father 
Aurangzeb ‘s Shah Jahan, he writes, “ It is clear to your 
Ideal of mgs up. jyj a j es iy tf la t Q ot j Almighty bestows His trusts 

upon one who discharges the duty of cherishing his subjects and pro- 
tecting the people. It is manifest and clear to wise men that a wolf 
is not fit to be a shepherd, and that no poor-spirited man can per- 
form the great duty of governing. Sovereignty signifies protection 
of the people, not, self-indulgence and libertinism ,” J 

To an officer who suggested to Aurangzeb that, for considera- 
tion of health, he should spare himself, he is reported to have said : 

1 Being born the son of a King and placed on the throne, I was 
sent into the world by Providence to live and labour, not for myself, 
but for others .it is my duty not to think of my own happiness, 
except so far as it is inseparably connected with the happiness of 
my people. It is the repose and prosperity of my subjects that it 
behoves me to consult ; nor are these to be sacrificed to anything 
besides the demands of justice, the maintenance of the royal autho- 
rity, and the security of the State.' He also added, ‘ There can 
surely be but one opinion among wise men as to the obligation 
imposed upon a sovereign, in seasons of difficulty and danger, to 
hazard his life, and, if necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of 

the people committed to his care Alas ! we are sufficiently 

disposed by nature to seek ease and indulgence, we need no such 
officious counsellors. Our wives, too, aie sure to assist us in treading 
the flowery path of rest and luxury .’ 1 2 3 

Again, in another letter to his father, Aurangzeb expressed his 
sense of the responsibilities of kingship thus : — ‘ My elevation to 
the thione has not, as you imagine, filled me with insolence and 
pride. You know, by more than forty years’ experience, how burthen- 
some an ornament a crown is, and with how sad and aching an 
heart a monarch retires from the public gaze the greatest con- 

querors are not always the greatest kings. The nations of the earth 
have often been subjugated by mere uncivilised barbarians, and the 
most extensive conquests have in a few short years crumbled to 
pieces. He is the truly great king who makes it the chief business 
of his life to govern his subjects with equity 


1. E. & D„ op. cit., VII, p, 253, 

2. Bernier, op. cit?, pp. 129-30. 

3. Ibid., pp. 167-8, 
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That these were no idle sentiments diplomatically expressed to 
Benevolent In- deceive the world is borne out by the wise regu- 
tentions. lations he made for the guidance of his revenue 

officials. That he had also striven to act ac- 
cording to them has been amply demonstrated by his own civil 
achievements as Viceroy of the Dectan. We have space only for 
a few of these by way of illustration. 

REVENUE REGULATIONS 1 
I 

‘ The officers of the present and fffi ure anils of the Empire of Hindu- 
stan from end to end, should collect the revenue and other [dues] from 
the rnahals in the proportions and manner fixed in the luminous Law 
and shining orthodox Faith, and [according to] whatever has been meant 
and sanctioned in this gracious mandate in pursuance of the correct and 
trustworthy Traditions— 

' And they should not demand new orders every year, but should 
consider delay and transgression as the cause of their disgrace in this 
world and the next. 

First.— \ They should practise benevolence to the cultivators, inquire 
into their condition, and exert themselves judiciously and tactfully, so 
that [the cultivators'] may joyfully and heartily try to increase the cul- 
tivation, and every arable tract may be brought under tillage. 

[Commentary on the jnargin : — "Concerning what has been written 
in the first clause the wish of the just Emperor is, “ display friendliness 
and good management which are the causes of the increas'e of cultivation. 
And that [friendliness] consists in this that under no name or custom 
should you take a dam or dirham above the fixed amount and rate. By 
no person should the ryots be oppressed or molested in any way. The 
manager of affairs at the place should be a protector [of rights] and 
just [in carrying out these orders.]” 


Second . — r If you find that the peasants are unable to procure 

the implements of tillage, advance to them money from the State in the 
form of a taqdwi after taking security. 

Third [ Commentary : — ‘As the Emperor likes 


leniency and justice, [he here orders] that the officers should kindly wait 
for one year [for the return of a fugitive ryot] and, in the case of [direct] 
cultivation or lease, they should pay to him any surplus left above the 
Government revenue.’] 


1. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, pp. 197-223. The farman con- 
taining these , was issued jn 1668-69 A.D. 
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Sixth. — ' In places' \Vhere no tithe or revenue has been laid on a 
cultivated land, fix whatever ought to be fixed according to the Holy Law. 
If it be revenue, fix the revenue at such an, amount that the ryots may 
not be mined by the payment oj it : and for no reason exceed hal) \the 
a op], even though the land may be capable of paying, more. Where the 
Amount is fixed, accept it, provided that if it is kharaj, the Govern- 
ment share should not exceed one-half, lest the ryots be ruined by the 
exaction. Otherwise reduce the former khuiaj and fix whatever the ryots 
can easily pay , If the land is capable of paying more than the fixed 
[amount] do not take more. 

Seventh .■ — 1 You may change fixed revenue ( Muzzaf ) into share of 
crop (Muqasema) , or vice versa, if the ryots agree to it : otherwise not. 

Ninth. — ‘ In lands subject to fixed land revenues, if any non-pre - 
veritable calamity overtakes a sown field you ought to inquire carefully, 
and grant remission to the extent of the calamity, as required by truth 
and the nature of the case. And in realising produce from the remnant, 
see that a net one-half [of the produce ] may be left to the ryotsP 

[Commentary : — ‘ . ..In the case of fields which have been flooded, 
or where the rain-water has been exhausted, or any non-preventable cala- 
mity has over-taken the crop before reaping, so that the ryot has secured 
nothing, nor has time enough lett for a second crop to be raised before 
the beginning of the next year— consider the revenue as remitted 

II 

‘ Rasik-das, thrifty and obedient to Islam, hope for Imperial favours 
and know — 

‘ Thai all the desites and aims of the Emperor are directed to the 
increase of cultivation, and the welfare of the peasantry and the people 
j at large, who are the marvellous creation of and a trust from the Creator 
(glorified be His name). 

(Similar regulations) 

Twelfth. — ‘ Repoit the names of those among the amins and kroris of 
the jagirdars, who have served with uprightness and devotion, and by 
following the established rules in every matter have proved themselves 
good officers, — so that as the result may be rewarded according to their 
attention to the gain of the State and their honesty. But if any have 
acted in the opposite maimer, report the fact to the Emperor, that they 
may be dismissed from the service, put. on their defence and explanation 
{of their conduct], and receive the punishment of their irregular acts.’ 

Thirteenth. — ‘ With great insistence gather together the papers of the 
records at the right time. In the village in jvhich you stay, every day 
secure from the officers the daily account of the collection of revenue and 
cess and prices' current, and from the other parganas the daily account 


1. i.e. If the noTmal produce is 10 maunds, and 4 maunds have 
been destroyed by any calamity, take only one as revenue. 
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ot the collection of revenue and cash ( maujudat ) every foitnight, and 
the balance in the tieasuncs of jolahdars and the jama wiisil baqt every 
month, and the Imndr of the total revenue and the jama bandi (annuaL 
levenue settlement) and the incomes and expenditures of the treasuries 
ol the lotahddrs season by season After looking through these papeta 
demand the refunding of whatever has) been spent without being accounted 
for, and then send them to the Imperral Recoid Office. Do not leave 
the papers of the spring harvest uncollected up to the autumn harvest.’ 

It must have been clear to the leader from the above evidence 
that Aurangzeb had the right perspective for the ruler of an agri- 
cultural land like outs Despite the loss in revenue it involved, 
Aurangzeb, it is well known, soon after his accession, remitted no 
less than 80 different taxes and duties. ‘ The movements of large 
armies through the country, especially in the eastern and northern 
parts, during the two years past, and scarcity of rain in some parts,’ 
observes Kha.fi Khan, ‘ had combined to make grain dear. To com- 
fort the people and alleviate their distress, the Emperor gave orders 
for the remission of the lahdari (toll) which was collected on every 
highway (g uzar), frontier and terry, and brought m a large sum 
to the revenue. He also remitted the pandari, a ground or house 
cess, which was paid throughout the Imperial dominions by every 
tradesman and dealer, from the butcher, the potter, and the green- 
grocer, to the draper, jeweller, and banker. Something was paid 
according to rule under this name for every bit of ground in the 
market, for every stall and shop, and the total revenue thus derived 
exceeded lacs (of rupees). Other cesses lawful and unlawful, as the 
sm-skumari, buz-shumdri, ber-gadi, the charai (grazing tax) of the 
Banjaras, the luwa'ana, the collections from the fairs held at the 
festivals of Muhammadan saints, and at the jatras or fairs of the 
infidels, held near Hindu temples, throughout the country far and 
wide, where lacs of people assemble once a year, and where buying 
and selling of all kinds goes on. The tax on spirits, on gambling- 
houses, on brothels, the fines, thank offerings, and the fourth part 
of debts recovered by the help of magistrates from creditors. These 
and other imposts, nearly eighty in number, which brought in krors 
of rupees to the public treasury, were all abolished throughout 
Hindustan, Besides these, the tithe of corn, which lawfully brought 
in twenty-five lacs of rupees, was remitted to alleviate the heavy 
cost of grain.’ 1 


1. E. & D„ oi>. cit., VII, j>p. 246-7. 
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In spite of stimgerft orders, however, many of these forbidden 

dues continued to be exacted by selfish local 

Aurangzeb’s officials, or jdgtddrs. Khafi Khan gives two rea- 

Mildness. , , „ , , 

sons for tins : Firstly, because throughout the 

Imperial dominions in the reign of Aurangzeb, no fear and diead 
of punishment remained in the heaits of jugirdeks, faujdars and 
zamindars. Secondly, because the revenue officers, through inatten- 
tion, or want of consideration or with an eye to profit, contrary 
to what was intended, made deductions (for these cesses) fiom the 
tankhivah accounts of the jagirdars. So the jdgirdars, under the 
pretext that the amount of the cesses was entered m their tankhwah 
papers, continued to collect the rahddri and many other of the 
abolished imports, and even increased them. When reports reach- 
ed the government of infractions of these orders, (the offendeis) 
were punished with a diminution of mansab, and the delegation of 
mace-bearers to their districts. The mace-bearers forbade the col- 
lection of the imports for a few days, and then retired After a 
while, the offenders, thiough their patrons or the management of 
their agents, got their mansab restored to its original amounts. So 
the regulation for the abolition of most of the imports had 1 no effect.’ 1 

Lane-Poole’s comments on this are worthy of attention. 
“Cynical critics,” he observes, “have explained Aurangzeb’s in- 
effectual generosity as an ingenious contrivance to cariy favour with 
the people without impoverishing the treasury. Dr. Careri seems to 
incline to the opinion that the Emperor connived at his Amir’s mis- 
deeds in order to gain their support. A certain amount of conci- 
liation of powerful chiefs, and even winking at their irregularities 
is inseparable from a quasi-feudal administration, and Aurangzeb 
may have felt himself compelled sometimes to shut his eyes lest 
worse things should happen. The plain interpretation, however, of 
the remission of taxes as an act of bounty dictated by the Quranic 
injunction of benevolence to ‘ the needy and the son of the road,’ 
is simpler and more consistent with all we know of the Emperor’s 
disposition. He was not the mm to connive at] illegal extortion on 
the oppression of the poor.” 2 We are disposed to agree. Aurang- 
zeb’s wise counsel to his son Shah Alam may be taken as represent- 
ing his correct attitude in such matters : ‘ An Emperor ought to stand 


1. E. & D„ op. dt„ p. 248. 

2. Lane-Poole, op. tit, pp, 82-3. 
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midway between gentleness and seventy. If rather of these two quali- 
ties exceeds the other, it becomes a cause of the ruin of his throne, 
because in case of excessive gentleness, the people display audacity, 
while the increase of harshness scares away heart .’ 1 

Not merely Indian writers but also foreigners bear testimony 
to the fair administration of justice under 

Aurangzeb’s Aurangzeb. Ovington, “ who derived his opi- 

Justice * 

' nions and information from Aurangzeb’s ‘ least 

partial critics, the English merchants at Bombay and Surat,’ says 
that the Great Mogul ‘ is, the main ocean of justice. . . .He general- 
ly determines with exact justice and equity ; for there is no pleading 
of peerage or privilege before the Emperor, but the meanest man 
is as soon heard by Aurangzib as the chief Omrah : which makes 
the Omrahs very circumspect of their actions and punctual in their 
payments .’ 2 The author of the Mirat-i' Alam, Bakhtawar Khan, 
gives us the following picture of Aurangzeb the judge : — 

‘ In his sacred Court no improper conversation, no word of back- 
biting or of falsehood is allowed. His' courtiers on whom his lights is 
reflected, are cautioned that if they have to say anything yrfiich might 
injure the character of an absent man, they should express themselves 
in decorous language and in full detail. He appears two or three times 
every day in his Court of Audience with a pleasing countenance and 
mild look, to dispense justice to complainants who come in numbers with- 
out hindrance, and as he listens to them with great attention, they make 
their representations without any fear or hesitation, and obtain redress 
from liis impartiality. If any person talks too much, or acts in an im- 
proper manner, he is never displeased, and he never knits his brows. His 
courtiers have often desired to prohibit people from showing so much 
boldness, but he remarks that by hearing their very words, and Seeing 
their gestures, he acquires a habit of forbearance and tolerance. All bad 
characters are expelled from the city of Delhi, and the same is ordered 
to be done in all places throughout the whole empire. The duties of 
preserving order and regularity among the people are very efficiently 
attended to, and throughout the empire, notwithstanding its great extent, 
nothing can be done without meeting with the due punishment enjoined 


1. Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 58. Or, as he expressed it in other words: — 
‘Don’t be so salt that '[your subjects] .would spit you out of their mouths, 
nor be so sweet that they may gulp you down.’ Ibid., p. 61. 

Cf. " Administration of Justice in the Mughal Empire,” Sri Ram 
Sharma, Calcutta Review, March 1943. Also by the same writer : " Ad- 
ministration of Justice in Aurangzeb’s time, ’’ in 1 H. Q., XXI, 2 (June 
1945), pp. 101-4. 

2. Ovington, p 198, cited by Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 81. 
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by the Muhammadan laty. Unde) the dictates of anger and passion he 
never issues orders of deaths 

This character is further confirmed by Dr. Careri, who jaw 
him in the Deccan in 1695. Seated upon a square gilt throne, raised 
two steps above the dais, inclosed with silver banisters, ‘they gave 
him his scimitar and buckler, which he laid down on his left side 
within the throne. Then he made a sign with his hand for those 
that had business to draw near ; who being come up, two secretaries, 
standing, took their petitions, which they delivered to the King, 
telling him the contents. I admir’d to see him indorse them with 
his own hand, without spectacles, and by his cheerful smiling coun- 
tenance seemed to be pleased with the employment.’- 

Great and incessant activity is a desideratum to great achieve- 
ment. Aurangzeb shared this quality of his 
Activity 122 ^ S forefathers. Both Akbar and Shah Jahan never 
spared themselves; Humayun’s and Jahangir's 
love of ease were the cause of their comparative failure. Sher Shah 
made his mark by his watchful and unceasing labours. Aurangzeb, 
if ever he needed the lesson, knew his history well. “ An emperor,” 
he told his son Muazzam, “ should never allow himself to be fond 
of ease and inclined to retirement, because the most fatal cause of 
the decline of kingdoms and the destruction of royal power is this 
undesirable habit. Always be moving about, as much as possible. 

It is bad for both emperors and water to remain at the same 
place, 

The water grows putrid and the king’s power slips out of his 
control.” 3 

His motto appears to have been like that of his great western 
contemporary Louis XIV, whom he resembled in many ways (ex- 
cept in his Puritanism — “ One must work hard to reign, and it is 
ingratitude and presumption towards God, injustice and tyranny to- 
wards man, to wish to reign without hard work.” Aurangzeb himself 
wrote, ‘ So long as a single breath of this mortal life remains; there 
is no release from labour and work.’- 1 2 3 Here is his daily routine as 
given. 1 by Prof. Sarkar : — 


1. E. & D„ op. tit, VII, p. 158. 

2. Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 198. 

3. Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 59. 

' 4. Ibid., p. 107. * 
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A. M. , 

5 Wakes— Morning Prayer— Devotional reading. 

7-30 , Justice m Private Chamber 

”8-30 Darsan — (Review— Elephant Fights. 

9-15 Public Darbar. 

11 Private Audience. 

11-50 . Harem — Siesta. 

P. M. 

2 Zuhai Prayer. 

2-30 Private Chamber — Study— Business— Asm Prayer— State 
affairs. 

5- 30 Evening salute in the Private Audience Hall — Sunset 

Prayer. 

6- 40 Soiree in the Duvan-i-Khas. 

7- 30 Court dismissed — Jsha Prayer. 

8 . In the Harem— Religious meditation— Sleep. 

" This routine was varied on three days of the week. On Friday, the 
Islamic Sabbath, no Court was held. Wednesday was sacred to justice, 
and no public darbar was then held, but the Emperor went straight from 
the darsan to the Private Audience Hall, thronged with the Law Officers, 
qdzis, muftis, scholars, theologians (ulema), Judges, and the Prefect of 
Police for the City. None else was admitted unless his presence was 
needed. The Emperor went on personally judging cases till noon. 

‘ On Thursday he gave his Court a half-holiday, as we get on Satur- 
day in British India. The usual routine was followed up to noon ; but 
there was no afternoon Court, nor any assembly in the Diwdn-i-Khds at 
night. The whole evening was spent in prayer and sacied reading, and 
the world and its distractions were kept out. 

“If we may believe the Court histoiian (Alow gir -mama), Aurangzib 
slept only three hours out of twenty-four.” 11 - 

Through half-a-century of Imperial rule, through war and peace, 
through sickness and health, through sunshine and rain, Aurangzeb 
strictly adhered to his sense of duty and passion for work. Bernier 
records a wonderful illustration : — 

' Aureng-zebe, notwithstanding his serious indisposition, continued to 
occupy his mind with the affairs of Government, and the safe custody of 
bis father. He earnestly advised Sultan Muzum, in the event of his 
death, to release the King from confinement ; but he was constantly dictat- 
ing letters to Etbar-kan, urging him to be faithful and rigid in the dis- 
charge of his dutyt; ^nd on the fifth day of Ms illness, during the crisis 
of the disorder, he caused himself to be carried into fhei assembly of the 
Omrahs, for the purpose of undeceiving those who might believe he was 
dead, and of preventing a public tumult, or any accident by which Shah- 
Jehdn might effect his escape. The same reasons induced him to visit 


L. Sarjcar, Anecdotes, pp. 177-84. 
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LhaL assembly on the 7th, 9th and 10th days , and, what appeals almost 
incredible, on the 13th Say, when scuicely recovered from a swoon so 
deep and long that 1m death was generally reported , he sent for the Raja 
Jesscingue, and two or three of the principal Omrahs, for the purpose 
of verifying his existence. He then deshed the attendants to raise him 
in the bed , called for paper and ink that he might write to Btlm-kan, 
and dispatched a messenger for the Great-Seal, which was placed under 
Kauchenara-Begam s care enclosed in a small bag, which was impressed 
with a signet which he always kept fasLened to his arm , wishing to satisfy 
himself that the Piincess had not made use of this instrument to promote 
any sinister design.’ ' I was present/ continues Bernier with great ad- 
miration, ' when my Agah became acquainted with all these particulars, 
and heard him exclaim, “ what strength of mind ! what invincible courage! 
Heaven reserve thee, Aureng-zebe, for greater achievements ! Thou art 
not yet destined to die.” 1 - 

Sarkar remarks, “ Historians have observed that though he died 
in his 90th year, he (Aurangzeb) retained to the last almost all his 
faculties unimpaired. His memory was wonderful : ‘ he never for- 
got a face he had once seen or a word that he had once heard.’ All 
his physical powers retained their vigour to the end, except a slight 
deafness of the cai, which afflicted him in old age, and a lameness 
of the right leg, which was due to his doctor’s unskilful treatment of 
an accidental dislocation.” 2 

Elphinstone writes, “ In reviewing these laborious undertakings, 
it is impossible not to admire the persevering spirit with which 
Aurangzib bore up against the difficulties and misfortunes that over- 
shadowed his declining years. He was near sixty-five when he cross- 
ed the Narbada to begin on this long war and had attained his 
•eighty-first before he quitted his cantonment of Birampuri. The 
fatigues of inarches and sieges were little suited to such an age ; 
and, in spite of the display of the luxury in his camp equipage, 
he suffered hardships that would have tried the constitution of a 
younger man. ...The impassable streams, the flooded valleys, the 
miry bottoms and narrow ways caused still greater difficulties. . . 
The violent heats, in tents and during marches, were distressing at 
other seasons, and often rendered overpowering by failure of water : 
general famines and pestilences came more than once, in addition 
to the scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was often liable; 
■and all was aggravated by accounts of the havoc and destruction 
Committed by the enemy in the countries beyond the reach of those 

1. Bernier, Travels, pp. 125-6. 

2. Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzib, p. 462. 

■M T? TT-~— 1 fi 
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visitations. But in all these discouragements Aurangzib retained his 
vigour. He alone conducted every branch of his government, in the 
most minute detail. He planned campaigns, and issued instiuctions 
during their progress ; drawings of forts sent for him to fix on the 
points of attack ; his letters embrace measures for keeping open the 
roads in the Afghan country, for quelling disturbances at Multan 
and Agia, and even for recovering f possession of Capdahar ; and, 
at the same time, there is scarcely a detachment marches or a con- 
voy moves in the Deckan without some orders from Aurangzib’s 
own hand. 

“ The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a distnct, 
or the selection of a clerk in an office, is not beneath his attention ; 
and the conduct of all these functionaries is watcjied," by means 
of spies and of prying inquiries from all comers, and they are con- 
stantly kept on the alert by admonitions founded on Such informa- 
tion. This attention to particulars is not favourable to real progress 
of business, any more than it is indicative of enlarged genius ; but 
combined, as it was in Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilance in all 
the great affairs of the State, it shows an activity 0 / mind that 
would be wonderful at any age."" 

All that has been stated above should go to substantiate Lane- 
Poole’s just estimate ol Aurangzeb being "in- 

AurmgzeVs comparably his father’s superior— a wiser man, 

Contrasts 

' " , a juster king, a more clement and benevolent 

ruler.” “ His greatest calumniator Manucci,” he adds, “ admits that 
his heart was really kind.” 8 “ He further states, “ All we know of 
his methods of government,. . . . goes to prove that his fine sentiments 
were really the ruling principles of his life. No act. 0 f injustice 
according to the law of Islam, has been proved against him.” 1 2 3 4 Even 
Bernier does not fail to observe, ‘ yet even those who may maintain 
that the circumstances of country, birth and education afford no 
palliation of the conduct pursued by Aurang-zebe (towards his 


1. Xrt his last will and testament Aurangzeb wrote, — ' The main pillar 
of government is to he well informed in the news of the kingdom. Negli- 
gence for a single moment becomes the cause of dkgrdce f Qr ] on g years. 
The escape of the Wretch Shiva took place through i[my] carelessness, 
and I have to lal^otrr ( hard [against the Marathas] to the end of my life,, 
‘[as the result of it] Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 55, 

2, Elphinstotte, History of India, pp. 665-6. 

3. Lane-Poole, op. cit., d, 86. 

4, Ibid-, p. 80, 
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father and brothers), must admit that this Prince is endowed with 
a versatile and rare genius, that he is a consummate statesman, and 
a great King.”' 1 2 If the writer of his Anecdotes is correct, Shah Jahan, 
too appears to have foreseen that ‘ the resolution and intelligence 
of Aurangzib make it necessary that he (alone) would undertake 
this difficult task (of ruling India ). J Dryden only translates this 
sentiment into verse when he^writes : 

‘ This 1 Atlas must our sinking state uphold ; 

In counsel cool, but in performance bold : 

He sums their (his brotheis’) virtues in himself alone 

Despite this, however, it is also true as V. A. Smith holds 
“When he is judged as a sovereign he must be pronounced a fail- 
ure.” He quotes KhafI Khan to emphasize ‘his merits as an as- 
cetic and his dements in the practical government of an empire.’ 
Hence, ‘ in spite of his devotion, austerity, and justice, courage,, 
long-suffering, and sound judgment,’ every plan and project that he 
formed came to little good, and every enterprise which he undertook 
was long in execution and failed of its object’ (Khiafl Khan). 
Smith adds, “ The censures of the friendly Muhammadan critic do 
not exhaust the list of Aurangzib’s defects as a ruler.” But we 
may not agree with him in his enumeration of all the details. 

“ He never trusted anybody, and consequently was ill served. 
His cold, calculating temperament rarely permitted him to indulge 
in love for man or woman, and few indeed were the persons who 
loved him. His reliance on mere cunning as the principal instru- 
ment in statecraft testified to a certain smallness of mind, and, 
moreover was ineffective in practice. Although he had many op- 
portunities for winning military distinction, he jailed to show ability 
as a general whether before or after his accession. His proceedings 
in the Deccan during the latter part of his life were simply ridi- 
culous as military operations. In fact, nothing in the history of 
Aurangzib justifies posterity in classing him a great King. His 
tricky cunning was mainly directed, first to winning, and then to 
keeping the throne. He did nothing for literature or art. Rather 
it should be said that he did less than nothing, because he dis- 
couraged both.” 3 

1. Bernier, Travels, p. 199. 

2. Sarkar, Anecdotes, pp. 40-41. 

3. Smith, Oxford "History of India, pp. 447-48. 
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To completely deny Aurangzeb all title to greatness sounds 
fanatical. The dissipation of his last campaigns need not blind 
us to his earlier military achievements, both as Prince and as Em- 
peror. Aurangzeb’s great weakness was, indeed, 'his suspiciousness, 
the natural corollary to which was over-centralization in adminis- 
tration, both civil and military. But given his energy and intellec- 
tual power, this need not have proved fatal ; it was a weakness 
common to his tribe— men of power and overmastering ambition. 
There was undeniably a certain Jack .in his character — “ a certain 
smallness of mind,” indeed— the geneiosity and openness of mind 
common to all his predecessors. It was on account of this that 
" all his self-restraint, his sense of duty, his equity, and laborious 
care of his people, counted for nothing in their hearts against his 
cold reserve and distrust.” “ His very asceticism and economy and 
simplicity of life were repugnant to a nation accustomed to the 
splendour of Shiah Jahan’s magnificent court. The mass of his sub- 
jects felt that 'if they must have an alien in race and religion for 
their king, at least let him show himself a king right royally, and 
shed his sovereign radiance on his subjects, even while he emptied 
their purses upon 'his stately pleasures. This was just what Aurang- 
zib could not do. The very lojtiness of his nature kept his people 
at a distance, while his inflexible uprightness and frigid virtue chilled 
their hearts ,” a \ 

In the ultimate analysis, it is possible to attribute all Aurang- 
zeb’s failures and defects to his religious 
Aurangzeb’s character.* “His character,” says Lane-Poole, 

uritanism. “ j s that of the Puritan, with all its fiery zeal, 

its ascetic restraint, its self-denial, its uncompromising tenacity of 
righteous purpose, its high ideals of conduct and duty ; and also 
with its cold severity, its curbed impulses, its fanaticism, its morbid 
distrust of ‘poor human nature,’ its essential unlovableness. Aurang- 
zib possessed many great qualities, he practised all the virtues ; but 
he was lacking in the one thing needful in a leader of tnen ; he 
could not win love. Such a one may administer an empire, but 
he cannot rule the hearts of men.” 

IDEAL MUSLIM MONARCH 
The reader will be amply rewarded for his patience to go 


I. Lane-Poole, op. oil, pp. 86-7. 
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through the following description of the Emperor, dwelling on the 
arch-trait of his character : — • 

' Be it known to the readers of this work,’ wiites Baktawar lShan, 
author of the Mirdt-i Alum, ‘ that this humble slave of the Almighty is 
going to describe m a correct manner the excellent character, the worthy 
habits and the refined morals of tills most virtuous monarch, Abu-1 Muza- 
ffar Muhiu-d din Muhammad Auiangzeb ‘ Alamgir, according as he has 
witnessed them with his own eyes. ^ This Emperor, a great worshipper 
ot God by naLuial propensity, is remarkable for his rigid attachment toj 
religion. He is a follower of the doctnnes of Imam Abu Hanifa (may 
God be pleased with him !), and establishes the five fundamental doc- 
trines of the Kanz. Having made his ablutions, he always occupies a 
gieat part of his time in adoration of the Deity, and says the usual 
prayers, first in the masjid and then at home, both in congregation and 
in private, with the most heartfelt devotion. He keeps the appointed 
fasts on Fridays' and othei sacred days, and he Teads the Friday prayers 
in the fami Masjid with the common people of the Muhammadan faith J 
Fie keeps vigils during the whole of the sacred nights, and with the light 
of the favour of God illumines the lamps of religion and prosperity... . 

‘ In privacy he never sits on the throne. Fie gave away in alms 
bclore his accession a portion ol his allowance of lawful food and clothing, 
and now' devotes to the same purpose the income of a few villages in the 
district of Delhi, and the proceeds of two or three salt-producing tracts, 

which are appropriated to his privy purse and although, on account 

of several obstacles, he is unable to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
yet the care which he takes to promote facilities for pilgrims to that 
holy place may be considered equivalent to the pilgrimage. 

‘ From the. dawn of his understanding he has always refrained from 
prohibited meats and practices, and from his great holiness has adopted 
nothing but that which is pure and lawful. Though he has collected at 
the foot of his throne those who inspile ravishment in joyous assemblies 
of pleasure, in the shape of singers who possess lovely voices and clever 
instrumental performers, and in the commencement of his reign some- 
times used to hear them sing and play, and though he himself under- 
stands music well, yet now for several years past, on account of his 
great restraint and self denial, and observance of the tenets of the great 
Imam (Shafii), (may God's mercy be on him!), he entirely abstains 
from this amusement. If any of the singers and musicians becomes asham- 
ed of his calling, he makes an allowance for him or grants' him land 
for his maintenance. 

' He never puts' on the clothes prohibited by religion, nor does he 

even use vessels of silver or gold In consideration of their rank 

and merit he shows much honour and respect to the Saiyids, saints' and 
Teamed men, and through his cardial and liberal exertions, the sublime 
doctrines of Hanifa and of our pure religion have obtained such preval- 
ence throughout the wjde territories of Hindustan "= Aim never had, in 
the reign of any former king. 
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, ‘Hindu writei s have been entirely excluded Horn holding Public offices, 
/and all the worshipping places ol the infidels and the great temples ol 
lhesj£ infamous people have been thrown down and destroyed in a manner 
which excites astonishment at the successful completion of so difficult a 
j task. His Majesty personally teaches the sacred kalinta to many infidels 
’ with success, and invests them with the khilats and other favours. Alms 
and donations are given by this foundation of generosity in such abund- 
ance, that the emperors of past ages did not give even a hundredth part 
of the amount. In the sacred month of Ramzan sixty-thousand rupees, 
and in other months less than that amount, are distributed among the 
poor. Several eating-houses have been established in the capital and 
other cities at which food is served out to the helpless and poor, and 
in places where there were no caravanserais for the lodging of the travel- 
lers, they have been built by the Emperor. All the mosques in the 
J empire are repaired at public expense. Imams, criers to the daily prayers, 
and readers of the. khutba, have been appointed to each of them, so that 
a large sum of money has been and is still laid out in these disburse- 
ments. In all the cities and towns of this extensive country pensions 
and allowances' and lands have been given to learned men and profes- 
sors, and stipends have been fixed for scholars according to their abilities 
and qualifications. 

‘ As it is a great object jvith this Emperor that all Muhammadans 
should follow the principles of the religion as expounded by the most, 
corppetent law officers and the followers of the Hanifi persuasion, and 
as these principles, in consequence of tire different opinions of the lidzis 
and -mujlis which have been delivered without any authority, could not 
be distinctly and clearly learnt, and as there was no book which 
embodied them all, and as until many books had been collected and a 
man had obtained sufficient leisure, means and knowledge of theological 
subjects, he could not satisfy his enquiries on any disputed point, there- 
fore His Majesty, the protector of the faith, determined that a body of 
eminently learned and able men of Hindustan should take up the volu- 
minous and most trustworthy works jwhich were collected in the royal 
library, and having made a digest of them, compose a book which might 
form a standard canon of the law, and afford to all an easy and available 
means of ascertaining the proper and authoritative interpretation. The 
chief conductor of this difficult undertaking Was the most learned man 
of the time, Shaikh Nizam, and all the members of the society were very 
handsomely and liberally paid, so that up to the present time a sum of 
200,000 rupees has been expended in this valuable compilation, which 
contains more than 100,000 lines. When the work ( F'atwa-i Atamgin) 
with God’s pleasure, is. completed, it yvill be for all the world the standard 
exposition of the law,, and, render every one independent of Muham- 
tnadan doctors. Another excellence attending this design is, that, with 
«a, .view to afford facility to all, the possessor of perfections, Chulpi Abdu- 
llah sop of the great and the mpst celebrated Maufina Abdu-1 Hakim of 
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Smkot, and. his several pupils have been ordered to translate the work 
into Persian. . . . 

' The Emperor is perfectly acquainted with the commentaries, tradi- 
tions and law'. He always studies tire comprlations of the great Imam 
Muhammad Ghizali (may God’s mercy be on him !), the extracts from 
the writings of Shaikh Sharaf Yahya Mrmiri (may his tomb be sancti- 
fied!), and the works of Muhi Shirazi, and other similar books. One of 
the greatest excellences' of this virtuous monarch is, that he has learnt 
the Quran by heart. Though in his early youth he had committed to 
memory some chapters of that sacred book, yet he learnt the whole by 
heart after ascending the throne. He took great pains and showed much 
perserverance in impressing it upon his mind. He writes a very good 
Naskh hand, and has acquired perfection in this art. He has written two 
copies of the holy book with his own hand, and having finished and 
adorned them with ornaments and marginal lines, at the expense of 7,000 
rupees, he sent them to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. He also 
Wrote an excellent Nastalik and Shikastak hand. He is a very elegant 
writer in pros'e, and has acquired proficiency in versification, but agree- 
ably to the words of God — " Poets deal in falsehoods ” — | he abstains 1 from 
practising it. He does not like to hear verses except those which contain 
a moral. “ To please Almighty God he never turned his eye towards 
a flatterer, nor gave his ear to a poet.” 

'The Emperor has given a very liberal education to his fortunate 
and noble children, who, by virtue of his attention and care, have reached 
to the summit of perfection, and made great advances in rectitude, devo- 
tion, and piety, and in learning the manners and customs of princes and 
great men. Through his instructions they have learnt the book of God 
by heart, obtained proficiency in the sciences and polite literature, writing 
the various hands, and in learning the Turki and the Persian languages. 

1 In like manner, the ladies of the household also, according to his 
orders, have learnt the fundamental and necessary tenets of religion, 
and all devote their time to the adoiaLion and worship of the Deity, 
to reading the sacred Quran, and performing virtuous and pious acts. 
The excellence of character and the purity of morals of this holy monarch 
arc beyond all expression. As long as nature nourishes the tree of exis- 
tence, and keeps the garden of the world fresh, may the plant of the 
prosperity of this preserver of the garden of dignity and honour continue 
fruitful ! 'i 

This eulogium, fulsome as it may appear, from a strictly Mus- 
lim view-point, was not altogether undeserved by Aurangzeb. “It 
is not,” as Lane-Poole properly observes, “ more adulatory than Ber- 
nier’s letter to Colbert of the same period. .. .There is nothing in 
the portrait which is inconsistent with the whole tenor of Aurangzib’s 
career or with the testimony of European eye-witnesses. Exagge- 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 156-62, 
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rated as it must seem to a western readei' the Indian historian’s 
picture of his revered Emperor does not present a single touch which 
canfiot be traced in the writings of contemporary French and Eng- 
lish traveller and in the statements of other native chroniclers who 
were less under the influence of the sitter for the portrait. Dr. 
Careri draws a precisely similar piettfre of the Emperor as he was 
irl his old age in 1695.”' 1 

If Aurangzeb had shared the eclecticism or liberal outlook of 
fais forefathers, he would have strengthened instead of undermining 
the foundations of the Empire. He was more Hindu in blood than 
any of them had been ; but his Islamic conscience rebelled against 
all the traditions created by them in India. “For the first time in 
their history the Mughals beheld a rigid Muslim in their Emperor 
— a Muslim as sternly repressive of himself as of his people around 
him, a king who was prepared to stake his throng for the sake of 

the faith He was no youthful enthusiast when he ascended the 

throne of Delhi, but a ripe man of forty, deeply experienced in the 
policies and prejudices of the various sections of his subjects. Fie 
•must have been fully conscious of the dangerous path he was pur- 
suing, and well aware that to run a-tilt against every Hindu senti- 
ment, to alienate his Persian adherents, the flower of his general 
Staff, by deliberate opposition to their cherished ideas, and to dis- 
gust his nobles by suppressing the luxury of a jovial court, was 
to invite revolution. Yet he chose this course, and adhered to this 
with unbending resolve through close on fifty years of unchallenged 
sovereignty. The flame of religious zeal blazed as hotly in his 
soul when he lay dying among the ruins of his Grand Army of the 
Deccan, an old man on the verge of ninety, as when, in the same 
fatal province, but then a youth in the springtime of life, he had 
thrown off the purple of viceregal state and adopted the mean garb 
of a mendicant fakir.” 2 Jj 

A sense of failure, defeat, and despair came over Aurangzeb 


in his closing years. His pathetic letters to his 

The Ruin of so n s cited already, breathe regret and disap- 
Aurangzeb. . ' x J 

pomtment ; there is also m them a hote of un- 


certainty and disillusionment, '•'But in his lifetime he had no mis- 


givings as to his goal ; he had pursued what he considered to be 


1. Lane-Poole, op, clt., pp. 66-69. See " Ideals of Mughal Sovereigns” 
by Battarsi Prasad Saxena in J. U. P. H. S., XIY, pt. 1, July 1941. 

2. Lane-Poole,' loc, cit,, p. 70. 
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his God-appointed taste; relentlessly and with great zest. He sought 
ft to convert Dw-ul-Hm b (land of infidelity) into Dar-ul-Islam (land 
^ of the tiue faith) . It was ostensibly for tins that he dethroned his 
father, mutdered his brothers, exiled his son Akbar, antagonised the 
Rajputs, Jits, Sikhs, and Marathas, suppressed the two Shia king- 
doms of Bijapur and Golkoncla, levied the jiziya, forbade the writ- 
ing of court-chronicles, banished music, changed the calendar to 
the orthodox lunar system (in place of the solar innovations), dis- 
continued the Nmroz celebrations and anniversary-weighing^of the 
Emperor against gold, silver, etc. and substituted true Hanifi 
Muslims in place of Hindus, Shias, and other infidels and heretics 
in his service wherever he could. Some of his measures were really 
good, such as the condemnation of bhang, prohibition of liquor and 
gambling, forbidding of sati, banning of obscenities in the celebra- 
tion of Holi and the compulsion of public women to choose 
between marriage and exile, etc. But what enraged large masses 
of his subjects was the whole-sale destruction of places of worship, 
exaction of invidious taxes like the jiziya and extia-customs duties 
from Hindus, and their humiliation, not merely by dismissal from 
high service, but also by prohibition against riding on good horses, 
wearing of good dresses, etc. These weie not the acts of a righteous 
ruler or a constructive statesman, but the outbursts of blind fanati- 
cism, unworthy of the great genius that Aurangzeb undoubtedly 
possessed in all other respects/ Nor does any religion demand from 
its most devoted votaries the savage treatment that Aurangzeb 
needlessly meted out to his father and brothers. The fact is that, apart 
from his natural propensity and zeal for religion (Islam?), Amangzeb 
—or better Alamgjr, the “world-grasper,” also possessed a certain 
strong machiavellian trait in his character which made him believe: 

'How vain is virtue, which directs our ways 
Through certain danger to uncertain praise J 
Barren, and airy name ! the fortune flies’, 

( With thy lean train, the pious and the wise . 

4 The ivorld is made for the bold impiaus man, 

I Who stops at nothing, seizes all he can. 

Justice to merit does weak aid afford ; 

She trusts her balance, and neglects her sword 
Virtue is nice to take what’s not her own : 

And while she long consults, the prize is gone ! '<■ 


1. Dryden, Aurang-Zebe. 
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This is the key to his puzzling chaiacter which led his European 
contemporaries to suspect him a dissembling consummate villain. 
Bernier, as we have already pointed out, speaks of him as “ reset ved, 
subtle, and a complete master of the art of dissimulation.” He 
further amplifies, ‘"When at his father’s Court, he feigned a devo- 
tion which he never felt, and affected contempt for worldly grandeur 
while clandestinely endeavouring to pave the way to future eleva- 
tion. Even when nominated Viceroy of the Deccan, he caused it to 
be believed that his feelings would be better gratified if permitted 
to turn fakir, that is to say, a beggar, a Danvish,i or one who had 
renounced the world; that the wish 'nearest his heart was to pass 
the rest of his days in prayer or in offices of piety, and that he 
shrank from the cares and responsibility of government. Still his 
life has been one of undeviating intrigue and contrivance ; conduct- 
ed, however, with such admirable skill, that every person in the 
Court, excepting only his brother Dara, seemed to form an errone- 
ous estimate of his character.” 11 Tavernier, likewise, wrote, 
“ Aurangzib especially shows great zeal for the Sunni sect, of which 
he is a faithful follower that he surpasses all his predecessors in 
external observation of the law, which has been the veil by means 

of which he has concealed his usurpation of the kingdom 

To show himself still more zealous for the law he became a Dervish 

or Fakir, and under this false mantle of piety made his way 

oleverly ten the\ Empire.”' 2 

At least two of his contemporaries warned Aurangzeb of the 
consequences of his purblind policy— their motives we need not dis- 
cuss here ; but, in tire nature of things, they could expect no res- 
ponse. His rebellious son Akbar wrote the strongest indictment of 
Aurangzeb’s rule ever penned by critic : 

“Verily, the guide and teacher of this path [of rebellion against a 
reigning father] is Your 'Majesty ; others are merely following your foot- 
steps. How can the path which Your Majesty himself chose to follow 
be called * the path of ill-luck ? 

My father bartered away the garden of Eden 

for two grains of wheat ; 

I shall be an unworthy son if I do not sell it 

for a grain of barley ! 

Hail, centre of the worlds, spiritual and temporal ! 

X. Bernier, Travels , p. 10. 

% Tavernier, Travels, I, p. 177, 
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Men draw hardship and laboui of themselves 

[Then follows a vindication of the Rajputs.] 

“ Former emperors like Akbar had contacted alliance and kinship 

with this race and conquered the realm of Hindustan with their help 

This is the race who, when Your Majesty was adorning the thione at 
Delhi, and the Rajputs [there] did not number more than three hundred 
men, performed heroic deeds, \Chose narrative is' manifest to the age ; 
such heioism and victory [were theirs] as the commanders of the age 

have not heard of Blessings be on this race’s' fidelity to salt, who, 

without hesitation in giving up their lives for their master’s sons, have 
done such deeds of heroism that for llnee years the Emperor of India, 
his mighty sons, famous ministers and high grandees have been moving 
in distraction [against them], though this is only the beginning of the 
contests. 

“ And why should it not be so, seeing that in Your Majesty’s reign 
the ministers have no power, the nobles enjoy no trust, the soldiers are 
wietchedly poor, the writers are without employment, the traders are 
without means, and the peasantry aie dou n-trodden ? So, too, the king- 
dom of the Deccan which is a spacious countiy and a paradise on earth, 
has become desolate and ruined like a hill or desert ; and the city of 
Burhanpur, — a mole of beauty on the cheek on earLh, — has become ruined 
and plundered ; the city of Aurangabad, glorified by connection .with 
Your Majesty’s name, is perturbed like quicksilver at the shock and 
injury given by the enemy’s armies. 

“ On the Hindu tribes two calamities have descended, (first) the ex- 
action of tire jiziya in the town and (second) the oppression of the 
enemy in the country. When such sufferings have come down upon the 
heads of the people from all sides, why should they not fail to pray for 
or thank their ruler ? Men of high extraction and pure breed belonging to 
ancient families', have disappeared and the offices and departments of J 
Your Majesty’s government and the function of Your counselling on the 
affairs of the State, are in the hands of mechanics, low people and rascals, 
—like weavers, soap-vendors' and tailors. These men, carrying the broad 
cloaks of fraud under their arms, and the snare of fraud and trickery, 
(to wit, the rosary) in their hands, roll on their tongues certain tradi- 
tions and religious maxims. Your Majesty trusts these confidants, coun- 
sellors and companions as if they were Gabriel and Michael, and places 
yourself helplessly under their control. And these men, showing wheat 
(as samples) but selling barley, by such pretexts make grass appear as 
a hill and a hill as grass [to you]. 

In the reign of King Alamgir, the Holy Warrior, 

Soap-vendors' have become Sadar and Qazi ! 

Low people have gained so much power 

That cultured persons have to seek shelter at their doors L 

God protect u| from this calamitous age, 

In which the ass kicks at the Arab steed ! 
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The supreme magistrate is [vainly] treading on the wind, 

While justice has become [as rare] as the phoenix itself ! 

The clerks and officers of State have taken to the practice of 
traders, and are buying posts with gold and selling them for shameful 
considerations. Every one who eats salt destroys the salt-cellar. The 
day seems near when the palace of the State would be cracked. 

“ When I beheld this to be the sti^e of affairs [in the realm] and 
saw no possibility of Your Majesty’s character being reformed, kingly 
spirits urged me to cleanse the realm of Hindustan of the brambles and 
weeds (viz., oppressors and lawless' men), to promote men of learning 
and culture, and to destroy the foundations of tyranny and meanness. . . . 

' Hitherto Your 'Majesty has spent all Your life in the quest of 
things of this world — -which are even more false than dreams, and even 
less constant than shadows. Now is the proper time lor You to lay in 
provisions for the next life, in order to atone for Your former deeds, 
done out of greed for this transitory world against Your august father 
and noble brothers in the days of Your youth, 

O ! thou art past eighty years and art still asleep ! 

Thou wilt not get mote than these few days," 1 

The whole letter sounds insolent and, doubtless, is guilty of 
exaggerations, but in its main charge quite true and wonderfully 
prophetic. Similar in import and appeal, but certainly more digni- 
fied in its tone and sincere in its fervour, is Shiviaji’s letter to 
Aurangzeb, addresssed to him after the Agra adventure. 

“ To the Empeior Alamgir — - 

This firm and constant welhwisher Shivaji, after rendering thanks 
.for the grace of God and the favours of the Emperor which are clearer 
than the Sun, begs to inform Your Majesty that— 

" It has recently come to my ears that, on the ground of Hie war 
yvith me having exhausted your wealth and emptied your treasury. Your 
Majesty has ordered that money under the name of jiziya should be 
collected from the Hindus and the imperial needs' supplied with it. May 
it please Your Majesty ! That architect of the fabric of empire [Jalal- 
uddin] Akbar Padishah, reigned with full power for 52 [lunar] years. 
ITe adopted the admirable .policy of universal harmony ( sulh-i-kul) in 
relation to all the various Sects, such as' Christians, Jews, Muslims, 
Dadu's followers, sky-worshippers {falakia) ,malakm, materialists (ansaria), 
atheists' ( daharia ) Brahmans and Jain priests. The aim of his liberal heart 
was to cherish and protect all the people. So, he became famous' under the 
title of Jagat-Gmu, ‘the World’s spiritual Guide.’ 

"Next, the Emperor Nuruddin Jahangir for 22 years spiead his 
gracious* shade on the head of the world and its dwellers, gave his heart 

—F ~ ' 1 r 

,1. ' -Sariraj, SMijtiim Mughal India, pp. 100-105. 
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to his Iiiends and his hand to his wmk, and gained his desires. The 
Emperor Shah Jalian lor 32 yeais cast his blessed shade on the head of 
the /world and gatheied the fruit of eternal life, which is only a synonym 
for goodness and fair fame, as the result of his happy time on earth. 

lie who lives/ with a good name gains everlasting wealth, 
Because after his death, the lecifcal of his good deeds 
keeps his name ali'se. 

“ Through the auspicious effect of this sublime disposition, wherever 
he [Akbar] bent the glance of his august wish, Victory and Success ad- 
vanced to welcome him on the way. In his reign many kingdoms' and 
forts were conquered [by him]. The state and power of these Emperors 
can be easily understood from the fact Alamgir Padishah has failed and 
become distracted in, the attempt to merely follow their political system. 
They, too, had the power of levying the jiziya ; but they did not give 
place to bigotry in their hearLs, as they considered all men, high and low, 
created by God to be [living] examples of the nature of diverse creeds 
and temperaments. Their kindness and benevolence endure on the .pages 
of time as their memorial, and so prayer and praise for these [three] 
pure souls will dwell for ever in the hearts and tongues of mankind, 
among both great: and small. Prosperity is the fruit of one’s intentions. 
Therefore, their wealth and good fortune continued to increase, as God’s 
creatures reposed in the cradle of peace and safety [under the rule], 
and their undertakings succeeded. 

" Bust in Your Majesty’s reign, many of the forts and provinces have 
gone out of your possession, and the rest will soon do so too, because 
there will be no slackness on my part in ruining and devastating them. 
Your peasants are down-trodden ; the yield of every village has declined, 
in the place of one lakh [of Rupees] only one thousand, in the place of 
a thousand only ten are collected, and that too with difficulty. When 
poverty and 'beggary have made their homes in the palaces of the Emperor 
and the Princes, the condition of the Grandees and officers can be easily 
imagined. It is a reign in which the army is in a ferment, the merchants 
complain, the Muslims cry, the Hindus aie grilled, most men lack bread 
at night and in the day inflame their own cheeks by slapping them [in 
anguish]. How can the royal spirit permit you to add the hardship 
of the jiziya to this grievous state of things? The infamy will quickly 
spread from west to east and become recorded in booka of history that 
the Emperor of Hindusthan, coveting the beggar’s bowls, takes jiziya from 
Brahmans and Jain monks, yogis , sannyasis, bairdgis, paupers, mendicants, 
ruined wretches, and the famine-stricken— that his valour is shown by 
attacks on the wallets of beggars 1 , that he dashes down to the ground the 
name and honour of the Timurids ! 

' “ May it please Your Majesty ! If you believe in the true Divine 

Book and Word of God (i.e. the Quran), you will find there [that God 
!( is styled] Rabbi-ul-alamin, the Lord of all men, and not Rabb-ul-musal- 
._ min , the Lord of the Muhammadans only. Verily, Islam and Hinduism 
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are terms of contrast. They are [diverse pigments] used by the true 
Divine Painter tor blending the colours and filling in the outlines [o£ 
His picture of the entire human species]. If it be a mosque, the call to- 
prater is chanted in remembrance ot Him. If it be a temple, the bell 

! is rung in yearning for Him only. To show bigotry for any man’s creed 
and practices is equivalent to altering the words of the Holy Book. To 
draw new lines on a picture is equivalent^ to finding fault with the painter 

“ In stiict justice the jiziya is not at all lawful. From the political 
point of view it jvill be allowable only if a beautiful woman wearing gold 
ornaments can pass from one province to another without fear of molesta- 
tion. [But] in these days' even the cities are being plundered, what 
shall I say of the open country ? Apart from its injustice, this imposi- 
tion of the jiziya is an innovation in India and inexpedient. 

“ II you imagine piety to consist in oppressing the people and terrori- 
sing the Hindus, you ought first to levy the ]iziya from Rana Raj Sipgh, 
who is the head of the Hindus. Then it will not be so very difficult 
to collect it from me, as 1 am at your service. But to oppress ants and 
flies is far from displaying valour and spirit. I wonder at the strange 
fidelity of your officers that they neglect to tell you of the true state of 
things, but cover a blazing fire with straw 1 May the sun of your royalty 
continue to shine above the horizon of greatness.” 1 

Ages earlier, if Hindu traditions are to be trusted, wiser counsels 
had been lavished upon another ruler of Delhi ( Iiastinapura ), — 
viz., Dlmta-rdshU a (Pillar of State) stricken with a fatal blindness 
and at the ‘mercy of his avaricious sons, chief among whom was 
; Duryodhana of evil mind. Shri Krishna, ‘ with sweet and soft per- 
suasion,’ addressed him thus : — 

“Listen mighty Dhrita-nashtra, Kuru’s great and ancient king, 
Seek not war and death of kinsmen, word of peace and love 
I bring ! 

For thy sons in impious anger seek to do their kinsmen wrong, 
And without the throne and ldngdom which by right to them 
belong, 

And a danger thus ariselh like the comet’s baleful fire, 
Slaughtered kinsmen, bleeding nations, soon shall feed its fatal 

ire l 

Stretch thy hands, O Kuru monarch ! prove thy truth and holy 
. grace, 

Man of peace! avert the slaughter and preserve thy ancient 
race t 

’Tis thy profit, 1 Kuru monarch ! that the fatal feuds should cease , 
.Brave> Duryodhan, good Yudhishthir, rule in unmolested peace, 

* ti T**‘T 1- 1 — — f*M 

*fiiS^ar. History of Aurangzib, III, pp. SS5-29. 
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Pandu’s sons anj strong in valoui, mighty in their armed hand, 

Indra shall not shake thy empire when they guard Kuru land ! . . 
Who shall then contest thy pimvess from the sea to farthest sea. 
Rulei of a woi ld-wide empue. King of kings and nations free? 
Sons and grandsons, friends and kinsmen, will surround thee in 
a ring. 

And a race of loving Jjeroes guard then ancient hero-king, 
Dhrita-rashtra’s lofty edicts will proclaim hrs boundless sway, 
Nations work his righteous mandates and the kings his -will obey! 
i If this concord be rejected and the lust of war prevail. 

Soon within these ancient chambers will resound the sound of 
toail, .... 

Father of a righteous nation ! Save the princes of the land, 

On the armed and fated nations stretch, old man, thy saving 
hand 1 . 

Slaughter not the armed nations, slaughter not thy kith and kin, 
Mark not, king, thy closing winters, ivith the bloody stain of sin. 
Let thy sons and Pandu’s children stand beside thy ancient throne, 
Cherish peace and cherish virtue, for thy days are almost done ! ” 

Alamglr the world grasper's reply to all the claims of reason 
and statesmanship was as blind and blunt as that of Dhrita-rashtra’s 
unrelenting sons. He was learned, too, and could quote Sa’di, em- 
phatically exclaiming, — 

“ Cease to be kings ! Oh, cease to he Kings ! 

Or determine that your dominions shall be governed 
only by yourselves.” 

Aurangzeb was thereby sowing the dragon’s teeth ; but he never 
thought of the future. With Louis XV he only exclaimed : “ Aftes= 
me the deluge ” — “ Az-ma-ast hamah fasad baqi ” f 

Mr. Pringle Kennedy wisely observes, “What Akbar had gain- 
ed, what Jabangjlr and Shiah Jahlan with all their vices had retained, j 
he (Aurangzeb) lost, viz., the affection of his Hindu subjects. That 1 
this can be acquired for a Muhammadan ruler without doing in- 1 
justice to his co-religionists has been shown over and over again 
in Indian History. And no power that has not acquired the confi- 
dence of the Hindu community can be expected to last in India 
Intolerance in Aurangzeb’s time meant intolerance in religious mat- 
ters, but intolerance can, and at the present day often does, extend 
to matters not religious. Impatience at opposition, a belief that no 
one can be right save oneself, a feeling of contempt for all that does 
not tally with one’s own ideas, all these are a form, of intolerance 
and one that at tim« can be seen in the statesmen of the preseht 

"l 
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days. But the warning of history stands ev^r there, so that he who 
runs may read : The English icon India by pursuing the methods 
of 4-kbar, let thdm not lose it by imitating those of Aurangzeb.” 1 

I WASTED OPPORTUNITY 


It is vain to speculate what might have been if Atuangzeb had 
not been a fanatical Namdzi (as hts latitudinarian brother Dara 
called him), if, he had befriended the Rajputs instead of alienating 
them, if he had not antagonised the Sikhs, Satnl&mis, Jats, and 
other sections of his non-Muslim subjects, and above all, if he had 
not roused the Marathas to deadly combat, and had won the 
sympathy and support of the S-hia kingdoms of Golkonda and Bija- 
pur, etc. etc. But when we remember Auiangzeb's unquestionable 
merits, his administrative abilities, his benevolent intentions regard- 
ing the welfare of the peasants and Muslim subjects, his tiieless 
energy, and his sense of the responsibilities of a monarch, we can- 
not help sighing with the repentant Emperor crying from his death- 
•bed : “1 have not at all done any [true) government of the lealm 
01 cherishing of the peasantry. Life, so valuable, has gone away for 
nothing,. . . ., and of the future then* is no hope.”* 

Our regret is rendered all the more acute when we turn our 
eyes to the successful administration of parts of his vast dominion, 
like Bengal under Shayisla Kliian and Konkan under Matabar Khan. 
The latter was a Navdyat Sayyid of Kalyan, first employed as a 
thanadan in the Nasik Distiict. He first distinguished himself in 
—,1688, “ by his enterprising spirit and far-sightedness.” He enlisted 
a strong infantry force of local hillmen to fight the Maiathas. After 
the fall of Sambhlaji, it was on account of him that all North Kon- 
kan from Surat to Bombay passed into Mughal hands. “ Most 
parts of the district had been ruined by twenty years of Maratha 
predominance and frequent warfare. He established Mughal rule 
over them, restored order, and planted colonies of peasants so as to 
revive their cultivation and prosperity. , .The news-letters of 
Aurangzib’s Court contain many examples of Matabar’s vigilant 
care fpr his charge, his stiict maintenance of efficiency in the admi- 


uiistration, and ’his assistance to the Siddi chief of Janjira in the 
„tt)iUfcary operations for upholding the imperial power. Death 
overtook this able, and faithful servant at the end of February 1704,” <s 




Shahma : Much'll Empire] 
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Shayista KJhfin's administration of Bengal was equally success- 
ful and piospcious. Ilia fust viceroyalty of Bengal extended over 
14 years (1664-77). “During this unusually long period of office 
in our piovince, he first cnsuied the safety of the Bengal rivers and 
sea-board by dcstioying the pirates’ nest al Chatgaon, won over the 
Feringi piiatcs and settled them near Dacca. His internal adminis- 
tration was equally mild and beneficent. He immediately stopped 
the resumption by the State of the old rent-free lands which the 
local officers had begun during the inter-regnum following Mir 
Jumla’s death. Every day he held open Court for administration of 
justice and ledresscd wrongs very promptly. This he regarded as 
his most important duty. Shayista Khan restored absolute freedom 
of buying and selling, and also abolished two illegal exactions of his 
predecessors, namely, a tax of one-fortieth ( zakat ) on the income 
of merchants and travellers, and an excise duty {hasil) from every 
class of artificers and tradesmen, the latter tax yielding 15 lakhs 
of Rupees a year in his own jlaglrs alone. The long interval of 
peace secured by his arms to Bengal was employed by him in adorn- 
ing his capital Dacca with many fine buildings and constmcting 
sarais all over the country. On the whole, he was a geneious noble- 
man of the grand old style.... His second term covered the nine 
years from 1680 to 1688 ; the most noticeable event of this period 
was the war with the E. I. Co., already described. The populaf 
tradition is that, during his governorship, rice sold in Bengal at the 
incredibly cheap rate of eight maunds to the Rupee.” 1 

Thai the country possessed able rulers even among the enemies- 
of die Mughal Empire is illustrated by the career of Bakht Buland, 
the rebel chief of Gondwana. "During Bakht Buland’s reign the 
rich lands of the south of Deogarh, between the Wainganga and Kan- 
han rivers, were steadily developed, Hindu and Muhammadan culti- 
vators were encouraged to settle in them on equal terms with 
Go nd s, until this region became most prosperous.’ Industrial settlers 
from all quarters were attracted to Gondwana, many towns and Vih 
lages were founded, and agriculture, manufactures, and even com- 
merce piade considerable advances.” 2 But the best illustration of 
administrative talent outside the Empire is that of Shivaji. 

" “ It is commonly believed,” writes Prof. S. N. Ren. that this 


1. 

2 . 


Ibid., pp. 420-21 _ 
Ibid., pp. 432-331 


m -r* tr, .1 7 
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vast empire (whose foundations weie laid by Shivaji ) exisled merely 
by plunder and robbery. An eminent English writer has described 
thp Maratha generals as ‘robbers, plundereis and bcoundiels.’ Bui it 
is very difficult to understand how an empire could last for over a 
century and half by robbery and plunder alone, unless it had a surer 
and firmer basis of good government.” 1 This is not the place to 
describe m details the splendid government set up by Shivaji. We 
must content ourselves here with reminding the reader of the tribute 
paid to him by Sir Jadunath Saikar the historian of Aurangzeb's 
reign : — “ The imperishable achievement of his life was the welding 
of scattered Marathas into a nation, and his most precious legacy 
Was the spirit that he bieathed into his people. .. .No other Hindu 
has shown such constructive genius in modem times. . He taught 
the modern Hindus to rise to the full stature of their growth.” 3 

Aurangzeb could easily have become an ‘ Ornament to the 
throne' (as indeed his name signified), had he not spent his dynamic 
energy and genius in channels destructive to both himself and the 
Empire that was his glorious heritage. Instead, he set himself the 
vain task of becoming Alamgh or ‘ ivorld-grasper ’ and was content 
to be Zinda Pir or ' living saint ' to his orthodox Muslim contem- 
poraries. 1-Ie also set to posterity a purplexing puzzle in the strange 
compound of his charactei : “ Auiangzib’s life had been a vast 
failure, indeed,” as Lane-Poole observes, “ but he had failed grandly 
. . . .His glory is for himself alone. . .To his gieat empire his devoted 
zeal was an unmitigated curse. ’ a 


,1. Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas. Preface to the 1st 
ed, p. 8. 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., p 240. 

3. Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, pp 204-5 The same writer has also ob- 
served, " Aurangzib has experienced the fate of his great contemporary, 
Cromwell, whom he lesembled m many features of the soul. He has had 
his Ludlow among ms biographers, and his Baxter, with their theories 
of selfish ambition and virtue vitiated by success ; he has also been slaver- 
ed with the panegyrics of Muhammadan Flecknoes and Dawbeneys. These 
opposite Views, however, are less contradictory than might be supposed. 
They merely represent the difference between Christian bigotry and Mu- 
hammadan bigotry.. They did not understand the nature of the reli- 
gion which could be honestly professed by such a man as Aurangzib, 
any more than the royalists, of the Restoration could discover in the 
ambitious regicide the sincere Christian that Cromwell really was . 
Like Cromwell, he (Aurangzib) may not have been ‘ a man scrupulous 
about words, or names, or such things, but he undoubtedly put himself 
forth for the 'cause of God, like the great Protestor, a mean instrument 
:. ( toi,'do God’s people some gopd, and God service.’— Ibid., pp. 60-61, 64. 
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M. Sultan Muazzam M. Azam M. Akbar M. Khan 

(executed 1676) Bahadur Shah I (d. at Jajau, (d. in Persia Bakhsh 
(1) or 1707) 1704) (d. at 

Sh<ah Alain I ! I Hyderabad r 

(acc. 1707; d. 1712) Bedar Bakht | 1709) 

[ (d at Jajau) (5) Neku siyar 

j 1707) (acc. & d. 17,19) 


(2) Jahandar Shah Azimu-sh Shan Rafiu-sh Shan 
(acc. 1712; muidercd (d. in battle) d. in battle) 
1713) | 

(3) Farnikh-siyai 
(acc. 1713; 
murdered 1719) 


Jahan Shah 
(d. in battle) 


(7) Muhammad Shah 
(acc. 1719*, d. 1748) 


(9) Ahmad Shah 
(acc 1748; deposed 
1754), 


(10) Alamglr II | 1 ! 

(acc. J754 ; (6) Rafm-d Daulat (4) Rafiu-d Darjati 8) M. Ibrahim 
murdered 1759) (acc. & d. 1719) (acc & d. 1719) crowned 

| for a month, 

(11) Shah Alam II as Shah Jahan II 

(acc. 1759; d. 1806) 1720) 

(12) Akbar II 
(acc. 1806; d. 1837) 

(.13) Bahadur Shah II 
(acc. 1837; deposed 
1857) 



AUTHORITIES 1 


A, Primary : — 1. Munlakhabu-l Lubab by Khali IChan, 
already cited, continues the story dp to the beginning of the 14th 
year of Muhammad Shah’s reign. In the reign of Farrukh-siyar, 
the author was made a dlwan by Nizamu-1 Mulk, and “ writes with 
interest and favour in all that concerns that chief. For this reason 
he is sometimes designed Nizamu-l Mulki.” Extracts in E. & 0., 
■op. eit, VII, pp. 387-531. 

2. Tarlkh-i-Ira'dat Khan by Mir Mubarakullah Iradat Khan 
WIza, whose grand-father and father had held important offices 
under Jahangir, Shah Jahlan and Aurangzeb, respectively. Iradat 
Khan was a faujdar under Aurangzeb, and governor of the Doab 
under Bahadur Shah. He died in the reign of Farrukh-siyar. 
Dawson observes, “This is a good histoiy of the Mughal Empire 
from the close of Aurangzeb’s reign to the commencement of Farrukh 
Siyar’s. It has been well translated by Captain Jonathan Scott. . . 
The book is written in a plain straight-forward style, and it never 
wanders beyond the sphere of the author’s own observation ; but it 
is full of spirit, and has all the vigour and vividness of a personal 
narrative.’’ ‘As I was a sharer as well as a spectator of all the 
dangers and troubles,’ Iradat Khan himself writes, ' I have there- 

- foie recorded them. My intention, however, not being to compile 
a history of the kings or a flowery work, but only to relate such 
events as happened in my own knowledge, I have therefore, prefer- 
ably to a display of learning in lofty phrases and pompous meta- 
phors, chosen a plain style, such as a friend writing to a friend 
would use, for the purpose of information. Indeed, if propriety is 
consulted, loftiness of style is unfit for plain truth which, pure in 
itself, requires only a simple delineation .’ — E. &. D., op. cit., VII, 
536-64. 

3. ’Ibrat-Nama by Muhammad Kasim, also called Tarikh-i 
Bakddur-Shdhi, “is a well written history,” commencing with the 


* The principal Authorities for the remaining chapters, excepting only 
-the last, havg all been given here together. The reader will bear in mind, 
with increasing Complexity, it is impai&iblc to be- exhaustive. Other sources 
-may be traced in the works here cited. 
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death of Aurangzeb, and closing with the death of Kutbu-l Mulk 
Saiyid Abdu-llah. Extiacts iclating to the great Saiyids of Barha, 
whose dependent the author was, are given in E. & D., op. tit., VJI, 
pp. 571-73. 

4. Tazkiia-i Chaghatai of Muhammad Hadf Kamwar Khan 
sometimes called Tdrlkh-i Chttghatai, is a general history of the 
Mughals, closing with the 7th year of Muhammad Shah, A.H. 1137 
(1724 A.D.). The author held important offices under Bahadur Shah, 
and “ was in a position to know what was going on ; and the ap- 
parently stiaight-forward manner in which he has written his history 
inspires the confidence of the reader.” Extract relating to the situa- 
tion at the death of Bahadur Shah in E. &. D., op. cit., VIII, pp. 
19-20. 

5. Tdrlkh-i Chaghatai of Muhammad Shaff, Teharani, not to 
be confused with the above work of the same name, “ is written in 
an elegant, but somewhat difficult style.” It begins with Babur and 
concludes with the withdrawal of Nladir Shah in 1739. The work- 
closes with the following interesting observation : — 

‘ After the departure of Niadir Shiah, a Royal Order was issued 
to the following effect : “ All public officers should occupy them- 
selves in the discharge of their ordinary duties, except the historians. 
These should refrain from recording the events of my reign, for at 
piesent the record cannot be a pleasant one. The reins of Imperial 
or Supreme Government have fallen from my hands. I am now 
the Viceroy of Nadir Shah.’’ Notwithstanding that the nobles and 1 
great officers of the Court, hearing these melancholy reflections 
the Emperor, in many complimentary and flattering speeches re- 
commended him to withdraw this order, His Majesty would not be 
satisfied. Consequently, being helpless, all the historians obeyed- 
the royal mandate, and laid down their pens.’ Extracts, ibid., pp. 
22-24 

6. Tdnkh-i-Hindi of Rustom Ali was composed in the year 
1154, A.H. (1741-42 A.D.). It closes with the 24th year of Muham- 
mad Shah’s reign. “ It may be considered altogether a useful com- 
pilation, writes Dowson, ‘as it is not copied veibatim from known 
authors and in the latter part of it the. author writes of many mat- 
ters which came under his own observation or those of his friends,” 
His object in composing the work is stated by the author to have 
been a desire to commit to writing a brief account of just kings, 
and how they controlled oppressors and tyrants, ,in the hope that, 
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while it might piove a lesson to the wise, jt would not fail to diaw 
the attention of intelligent readers to the instability of all earthly 
pleasures, and the shoit duration of human life, and so induce them 
to withdraw their affections fiom this world. Extracts, 
ibid., pp. 42-69. 

7. fauhar-i-S amsdm of Muhayrmad Mushin Sadik-i, closing 
with the departure of Nadir Shah, is useful for a description of the 
anarchy of the times, though “it is written in a very ambitious 
extravagant style with a great tendency to exaggeration.” Ex- 
tiacts, ibid., pp. 73-5. 

8. T azkird of Anand Ram Mukhlis is invaluable for its ac- 
count of Niadir Sh'ah’s invasion. “ The author was an eye-witness 
of much that passed during Nadir Shiah’s stay in India, and suffered 
from his exactions.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 76-98. 

9. \Tankh-i Ahmad Shah, anonymous, “terminates abiuptly 
about six months before the deposition of Ahmad in 1754 a.h.” 
Gives a good account of the anarchy of the time. Extracts, ibid., 
pp. 104-23. 

10. Bayan-i Waki of Khwaja ’Abdu-1 Karim Khan, “ contains 
a very full account of the proceedings of Nadir Shah in India, and 
of the reigns of Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Shah.” Extracts, 
ibid., pp. 126-39. 

11. Tarlkh-i-Alamgn-Sani-, anonymous, “begins with the acces- 
sion of the Emperor, and terminates at his death, recounting all 
the events of the reign very fully, and in plain language.” Extracts, 

— ibid., pp. '140-43. 

12. Tankh-i Manazilu-l Futuh of Muhammad Jafar Shamlu 
is the account of an eye-witness of the battle of Panfpat and the 
events leading thereto. The author states that ‘ during the prime 
of life’ and ‘ for the space of five-and-twenty years, he was constantly 
with Ahmad Sultlan Abdiali, more commonly styled Durrani, and 
having accompanied him several times to Hindustan, became well 
acquainted with the whole series of royal marches from the city of 
Kandahar to the metropolis of Shiah- JahaniabSd. At the battle which 
was fought at Farupat with Wishwias Rao and his deputy Bhao, 
the author was himself present on the field, and witnessed the cir- 
cumstances with his own eyes. Other particulars too, he learnt from 
persons of credit and sagacity, and having written them down with- 
out any alteration, designated the .work by the title of M mwzilu-l 
Fuftih, or 1 Victorious Marches.’ Extracts, ibid., pp. 145-57. 
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13. Far hat un Nazism of Muhammad Aslam was concluded in 
the year 1184 a.h. (1770-1 A.D. ). “This History is somewhat am- 
bitious in style, but of no value foi its contents.” It deals iyith 
the Durrani invasion and of Alamglr II and Shah Alam II. Ex- 
tracts, ibid., pp. 166-74. 

'14. Siyaru-l Muta-akhiiw (“Review of Modem Times”) or 
Siyaut-l Muta-akkhirin (“Manners of the Modems”) of Ghulam 
Husain Khlan is a general history of India from 17100 to 1786 A.D, 
“ It contains the reigns of the last seven Emperors of Hindustan, 
an account of the progress of the English in Bengal up to 1781, a.d., 
and a critical examination of their government and policy in Bengal. 
The author treats important subjects with a freedom and spirit, ana 
with a foice, clearness and simplicity of style very unusual in an 
Asiatic writer, and which justly entitles him to pre-eminence among 
Muhammadan historians.” (Dowson). The citations in this book 
are from Col. Briggs’ (Panini office, Allahabad, 1924) translation, 

• entitled Siyar-ul-MuCakherin. 

15. Tbral-Nama of Fakir Khairu-d din Muhammad (Allaha- 
badi). It is mainly the history of the reigns of Alamglr II and 
Shah Alam II. “ The history is well written, in simple intelligible 
language, and deserves more notice than the limits of this work 
will allow.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 238-44. 

16. Tarikh-i Ibrahim Khan of Ali Ibrahim Khan was com- 
pleted at Benares in 1201 A..II. (1786 a.d.). “This work is very 
valuably for the clear and succinct account it gives of the Marathas.” 
Extracts, ibid., pp. 257-84. 

17. Tarikh-i Muzaffari of Muhammad Ali Khlan is, according 
to Dowson, “ the most accurate of General Histories of India.” The 
work was composed about 1800 a.d. This is the principal authority 
on which is based Keene's Fall of the Moghul Empire. Extracts, 
ibid., pp. 257-84. 

18. Nigar-N ama-i Hind of Saiyid Ghulam Ali covers the 
ground traversed by Tankh-i-Ibrdhim Khan but in much greater 
detail. For the battle of Pianlpat “the author informs us that Iris 
authority was a brahman of the Dekhin, named Rao Kashi Rao, 
who was in the service of Nawab Shujau-d daula of Oudh, -and was 
present at tire interview which the Mahratha envoy BhawSni Shan- 
kar had with him.” (Dowson) . Extracts, ibid., pp. 398-402. 

19. Kashi Raj Pqmdit’s account of the Panipat events, as found 
in Col. James Browne’s translation has been edited, with valuable 
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notes and appendices, by Principal II. G/ Rawhnson (O. LJ. p,, 
1926). "The hteratuie of this campaign is immense,’’ wiites Raw- 
linson, “and a study of it, even from Marathi documents, would 
alone occupy a large volume. The Persian sources have yet to be 
adequately catalogued and examined.” In their absence Kiashi Raj’s 
“ is the most detailed account we possess of the battle, and is tire 
work of an eye-witness who evidently desires to give an impartial 
narrative of what he saw and heard. He had many friends in both 
armies and he was equally impressed by the gallantry of the 
Marathas and by the masterly strategy of their opponent, the 
Abdlali monarch.” (Introduction). 

20. An equally valuable contemporary account m Persian has 
been recently translated by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in the pages of the 
Islamic Culture (Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 431-56, July 1933, Hydeiabad 
Deccan). It is entitled, “An Original Account of Ahmad Shah 
Durtani’s Campaigns in India and the Battle of Panlpat ” — from, 
the Persian Life of Najib-ud-daulah, (Br. Museum Persian MS. 
24, 410). 

21. James Frasei’s History oj Nadir Shah, published in 1742. 
(Reprint, Panini Office, Allahabad). 

B. Secondary : — 1. The Fall of the Moghul Empire of 
Hindustan by H. Q. Keene, New Ed. London, 1887 (Allen). 

2. The Turks in India (1526-1761) by the same writer, Lon- 
don, 1879 (Allen). 

3. The Fall of the Mogul Empire by Sidney J. Owen, London, 
TM2 (Murray). 

4. History of India by Elphinstone, Bk. Nil, pp. 675-753. 

5. Later Mughals by William Irvine, edited by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar— Vol. I, 170M720 ; Vol. II, 1719-1739. (Calcutta, Sarkar 
& Sons). 

6. Fall oj the Mughal Empire by Sir J. N. Sarkar, Vol, I, 1739- 
1754. (Calcutta '1932 Sarkar & Sons) ; Vol, II, 1934. 

7. The Jesuits and the Great Mogul by Sir Edward Maclagan, 
Ch. VII, pp. 121-43 ; Ch. Nil, pp, 181-87. 

8. ‘Dona Juliana Dias Da Casta — Her Influence in Later 
Mughal History ’ by Rev. Heras, S. J., Bandra, 1929'. 

■■ 9. Rise of the Peshwds by H. N. Sinha. Allahabad, 1931 
.(The Indian Press) . 1 

10; •. Lif e'imd Times of Shivaji by M, W- and R. G. Burway- 
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11. A History oj {he Maralha People by Kincaid and Paiasnis, 
Vol. II, 0. U. P. 1922. 

v "' 12. \The Mam Currents of Maratha History by G. S. Saidesai, 
(CalculLa, 1926, Sarlcar & Sons). 

13. The Battle of Pdnipai — Its Causes and Consequences, by 
the same writer,— The Modern Review for Sept. 1933, pp. 269-74. 

14. The History of the Great Moghuls by Pringle Kennedy 
Vol. II, Calcutta 1911 (Thacker Spink & Co.). 

15. A History of the Mogul Rule in India, (1526-1761) by 
K. H. Kamdar and R. M. Shah, Baroda 1928. (pp. 189-266) 

16. A History of the Sikhs by J. D. Cunningham, Calcutta, 
1911. (pp. 95-157). 

17. “ Medicine at the Moghul Court,” D. V. S. Reddy in J. 
I. H. XVII, pt. 2, and XIX, pt. 1. (April 1940) 

18. “ The Economic History of India — 1600-fo 1800,” Radha 
Kamal Mukerji, in J. U. P. H. S , XVI, I., July 1943. 

19. “ Ownership of Agricultural Land during the Muslim Rule 
in India,” I. H. Qureshi, J. T, H „ XXI, 3, Dec. 1942, pp 225-36. 

20. "Life and Art in the Mughal Period,” H. Goetz, J. U. 
B„ V, 4, Jan. 1937. 

21. "Cow Protection in Mughal India,” Angelo Moses, J. I. 
H„ XXI, 3, Dec. 1942, pp. 216-20. 

v/” 22. Thd Central Structure of the Mughal Empire by Ibn-i- 
Hasan, O. U. P. 1936. Deals up to 1657. 

23. The Provincial Government of the Mughals (1526-1658) 
by P. Saran, Kitabistan, Allahabad, 1941. 

24. “ Mughal Relations with Persia ’’—from Babur to Aurang- 
zeb. Series in Islamic Culture (Hyderabad Dn.) 1934-35. 



CHAPTER X 


SUNSET OF THE EMPIRE 

' For generosity, munificence, boundless good nature, extenuation of 
faults, and forgiveness of offences, very few monarcbs have been found 
equal to Bahadur Shah in the histories of past times, and especially in the 
race of Timur. But though he had no vice in his character, such com- 
placency and such negligence were exhibited in the protection of the 
State and m the government and management of the country, that witty 
sarcastic people found the date of his accession in the words, SMhi-i be- 
Khabr, " Heedless King.” KhafI Khan 

s The afternoon blaze of Aurangzeb’s power had mellowed into a 
softer glow in the declining years of the aged Emperor. The tedious 
war in the Deccan had “ exhausted his armies and destroyed his 
prestige, and no sooner was the dominating mind stilled in death 
than all the forces that he had sternly controlled, all the warring 
elements that struggled for emancipation from the grinding yoke, 
broke out in irrepressible tumult. Even before the end of his reign 
Hindustan was in confusion, and the signs of coming dissolution had 
appeared. As some imperial corpse, preserved for ages in its dread 
seclusion, crowned and armed and still majestic, yet falls into dust 
at the mere breath of heaven, so fell the empire of the Moghul when 
the great name that guarded it was no more. It was as though 
"sdme splendid palace, reared with infinite skill with all the costliest 
stones and precious metals of the earth, had attained its perfect 
beauty only to collapse in undistinguishable ruin when the insidious 
toots of the creeper sapped the foundations.'; So writes Lane-Poole. 
He further adds, “ Even had Aurangzib left a successor of his own 
mental and moral stature, it may be doubted whether the piocess of 
disintegration could have been stayed. The disease teas too jar ad- 
vanced for even the heroic surgery .” 1 1 

( Things were not so hopeless at least during the five years of 
Bahadur Shah’s rule (1707-1712). We might agree with Keene 
who states, “As there was a period of consolidation between tKe 
first adventure (of Babur) and the mature glory (of Shah Jahan), 

so there was a period of weakness and a lapse between the glory and 

1 •' >■ , - 

,’;li Medieval India] pp. 410-11. 
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the fall . .. .Naturally, the steps fiom one peiiod to another were 
not sharply defined to the bystanders, and even now, in looking back 
upon them, ^ one observes gradations like those by which one cploui 
passes into the next upon a rainbow. The reign of Aurangzeb might 
appear to have, been a time of recovery if it had not been a time 
of falling ; and the accounts ,pf his death that have been preserved 
do not show any feelings of despondency as to the future of hv> 
empird in the mind of the dying despot . ' Nor was the character or 
the position of his successor by any means such as to give rise to 
any immediate alarm among those well-wishers oj the State ivho 
survived their sovereign, j The Emperor still gave audience, and 
redressed grievances, seated on the peacock throne ; and the rulers 
of all provinces of the peninsula were still either his vassals or hia 
officials.” 1 

/ “ But ” as the same writer well observes, “ the air was full of 
change.” 2 3 It would not, therefore, be improper to call this reign 
the sunset of the Empire : the sun of Imperial glory was still to 
sink below the horizon ; if the rays of its power were not piercing 
and sharp as in the days of Aurangzeb, they had a peculiar charm 
of their own. Though this moment of passing grandeur was short 
like a real sunset, few that enjoyed its soothing light thought of the 
darkness that was to follow. / 

“ The new emperor, in spite of his advancing years,” says Keene, 

“ displayed a sumptuousness which caused his court to rival the 
memory of Shahjahan’s.” J In the words of Iradat Khan : 

' Time received a new lustre from his accession, and all ranksTag?"* 
people obtained favours equal to, if not above, their merits ; so that the 
public forgot the excellences and great qualities of Aurangzeb, which be- 
came absorbed in. the bounties of Ms successor. . His court was 1 magni- 
ficent to a degree beyond that of Shah Jahiin, Seventeen Princes, his 

sons, grandsons and nephews, sat generally round his throne Behind 

the royal Princes, on the right, stood the sons of conquered sovereigns, 
as of Sikandar Ali Shah of Bijapur, and Kutb Shah, King of Golkonda; 
also a vast crowd of the nobility, from the rank of Seven to three thou- 
sand, such as were allowed to be on the platform between the silver rails 

. . On the ids and other festivals, His Majesty, with his own hands, gave 
the betel and perfumes to all in his presence, according to their ranks. 
His gifts of jewels, dresses, and other favours were truly royal.... In 
-the early part of the evening he had generally an assembly of the religious 


1. Keene, The Turks in India, pp. 170-71. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid,, 178. 
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or learned men..., He had explored the different opinions of all sects, 
read the works of all free thinkeis, and was well acquainted with the 
hypotheses of each. On this account some oversliict devotees accused 
him ol heterodoxy in his religious opinions, thiough mere 'envy of his 
superior abilities. I heard most of hi3 tenets, and lamented the ignor- 
ance of his vain critics ; for it was as clear as the sun how just and 
orthodox he was in Ins opinions on religious points.’ The writer con- 
cludes : ‘ But how can I enumerate all his peifections. It would fill 
volumes to recite but a small part, therefore I will desist.’ 11 

Tod^the historian of Rajasthan, is equally encomiastic, saying 
[that the Emperor Bahadur Sh’ah had many qualities that endeared 
him to the Rajputs. He was also of opinion that “ had he imme- 
diately succeeded the beneficent Shlahjahan, the House of Taimur, 
in all human probability, would have been still enthroned at Delhi.” 
JThe bigotry of Aurangzeb spoilt the opportunities of this Emperor, 
who like Shiah JahJan was “ almost a pure Hindu.” Keene adds, 
"Had Aurangzeb succeeded Akbar he would have done less mis- 
chief ; had Bahadur Shiah succeeded Shahjahlan he would have post- 
poned the catastrophe. As things happened (however) the careful- 
ness of the one was as fatal as the levity of the other ; and the 
qualities of each combined in unhappy co-operation, like two com- 
pounds ivhose chemical union makes a deadly poison ."- / 

We might divide the present chapter under the following heads: 
— I. Personal History of Bahadur Shah ; II. Relations with the 
Rajputs ; III. Relations with the Marathas ; IV. Relations with 
the: Sikhs ; and V. Conclusion. 


I. PERSONAL HISTORY 


Muhammad Muazzam, the second son of Aurangzeb, was styled Shah 
Alam in his father’s lifetime. He was born at Bur- 
Antecedents. h'anpur on 30th Rajab 1053 A.H, (14th Oct. 1643). 

His mother was NawSb Bai, daughter of Rajah Raju of Rlajauri in Kash- 
mir* Hus eldest brother, by the same mother, Prince Mohammad Sultan, 
having died (14th Dec. 1676) at the age of thirty-nine, Prince Muazzam 
(Shiah. Alani) was recognised heir-apparent. For twelve years from 
1667 A,D. Shah.Alam was Subadhar of the Deccan. About the end of 
1677 he was sent , to Rajputana, against his rebellious brother Akbar 
(4th son of Aurangzeb by his principal wife Dilras Banu Begam, bom 
at Aurangabad— filth Sept. 1657). In 1683-4 he led his Konkan expedi-, 
jiion, with doubtful results', and was thence directed against first Bijapur 



tit, V?I, pp. 551-52. 
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and then Golkonda. Qp 4th March 1687 he was arrested with all his 
family for suspected contumacy with Abul Hagan, ruler of Golkonda, and 
kept in close confinement for seven yeais. He was released on 24th May 
1695 and s3nt as Governor to Akbarabad. Thence he was transferred 
to Kabul which he reached on 4th June J699. “ For eight years the 
hot season was spent in Kabul and the cold weather at Jalalabad or 
Peshawar or in marches through the country,” He got the news of 
Aurangzeb’s death, in his camp at Jamrud, on 22nd March 1707, only 
20 days after the event l 1 

Then followed the race for the throne ; M. Azam, the third 
son of Aurangzeb (by Dilras Banu, daughter 
War of Succes- 0 f Shall Nawaz Khan Safawi — born 9th July 
' :tu “ 1 j " 1653) and Shah Alam being nearly equidistant 

from Agra. The foimer was at Ahmednagar (700 miles from Agra), 
and the latter at Jamrud (715 miles from Agra) 2 The contest is 
•well depicted in the pages of contemporary chroniclers. According 
to KlUafi Khan, who was then faujdar of the saikar of Thanesar and 
Khudra, ‘On the 10th Zi-l hijja (14th March 1707) Azam Sliiah, 
having ascended the throne, made his accession public in the 
Dakhin by coins struck in the name of Azam Shah (the title he 
assumed was Abul-jayez Quit ud-din, Muhammad Azam Shah, 


1. ” An instance of die gpeed with which intelligence could be carried 
the distance from Ahmednagar to Jamrud being about 1,400 miles, and 
the average distance travelled by the messengers being thus 70 miles a 
day." — Irvine, The Later Mughals, I, p. 18. 

2. Aurangzeb, on his death-bed, had foreseen the impending struggle 
and tried in vain to avert it : (1) by his last will and testament, already 
cited, inculcating a definite division of the Empire between his tisr^- 
s'urviving sons ; and (2) by trying to keep his three sons at a safe dis- 
tance, both from himself and from one another, at the time of his 
death. Muazzam the eldest was in distant Kabul, The other two, Kam 
Bakhsh and Azam, both being near him, he had ordered to go to Bijapur 
and Mfilva respectively, with strict and specific instructions as to the time 
and route to be followed _ by each. _ The Siyar-ul Muldkherin observes : 
‘The object of such precise instructions was to place the young (Kam 
Bakhsh) out of the power of his elder brother M. Azam, Seven days 
after having taken that precaution, he ordered- his second son to proceed 
to his government of Malwa four hours after sunrise, with injunction 
to make short stages of about 5 kos daily, and to halt two days at each 
-stage, so as to march only every third day. In giving such orders, the 
emperor told him that it was to put it in his power to prevent the 
disorders that might happen in that country in case of a vacancy of 
the throne, and moreover that he might be at hand to avail himself of 
his father’s demise, and take possession of his inheritance. But the em- 
peror’s real object was to keep so enterprising a prince at a distance from 
him at that time , and to prevent his availing himself of Ms feeble stale 
Of body to seize and confine him, in the sapte way as Atzrangzib had 
confined his own father Shahjehan ’—Siyar-ul Mutakherein, pp. , 1-2 
(Briggs) . 
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GhBzi)" Having gratified the old nobles of the State with robes 
and jewels, augmentations of mansabs and piomises, he set off, 
about the middle of Zi-l hijja, to encounter Shah Alam accompanied 
by Jamdatu-l Mulk Amlru-l umara Asad Khan (his son) Zu-1 fikar 
Khan Bahadur Nmrat-Jang and [many other Persian nobles. 1 He 
marched to Khujista-bunyad (Aurangabad),. .. .and thence airived 
at Bunhianpur. After leaving that place, he was abandoned by 
Muhammad Amin Khan, and Chin Kalich Khan (leader of the 
Tunani party), who had received the title of Khan-dauran. They 
were offended by the treatment they received from Azam Shiah, 
and went off to Aurangabad, where they took possession of several 
districts.’- Azam had also ordered his son Bedar Bhakt from Ah- 
medabad to join him. The latter on hearing of the death of his 
grandfather is reported to have exclaimed: “You know full well that 
thA realm, of Hindustan will now fall into anarchy. Peole do not know 
the value of the Emperor. I only hope that Heaven will direct matters 
as I wish, and that the Empire will be given to my father. 3 

In the meanwhile, ‘On the 7th Zi-l hijja the news of Aurang- 
zeb’s death reached Peshawar, and the Prince (Shah Alam) imme- 
diately prepared to set out. Next day a lettei came from Munim 
Khan, offeiing congratulations upon the Prince’s accession to royal- 
ty (presumed), and urging him to come quickly. Orders were given 
for the march, and next day the Prince started, making no delay, 
accompanied by his nobles, except Fathullah Khan, a man of great 
bravery lately appointed to Kabul, who declined to accompany him. 

-Cto#ers were given that Jan-nisar Khan, who was only second in 
courage to Fathullah Klilan, should go with 5,000 or 6,1000 horse to 
the neighbourhood of Agra to join Prince Azimu-shlan (Sliah Alam’s 
son, who had come fiom Bihar to support his father). Orders also 
were sent calling Prince Muizu-d din from Thatta, and Aazzu-d din 
from Multan, where he was acting as the deputy of his father. Other 
presumed adherents were also sent for. 

‘ Shiah Alam proceeded by regular marches to Lahoie. Munim 
Khan came forth to meet him, paid his homage, offered 40 lacs 


1,. The coin struck by him bore the inscription-- 
, Sikkah-zad dar jahan ba dautat o jah, 

Padshah-i-imamalik Azam Shah 

' Coin WhS struck in thfe ytorld with fortune and dignity by the Em- 
peror df the kingdoms, Azam Shah.’ — Irvine, op, cit., p, 11. 

.»&■' F. &•■&* op. at, Vir, p. 391. 

Ibid., pp. 388=89. 
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of rupees, and. presented the soldiers, artillery and equipments that 
he had busied himsel? in collecting directly he had heard of the 
death of Aurangzeb. 1 

Shah Alam appointed him wazh. At the end of Muharram, 
1119 (April, 1707)- the Piince encamped at Lahoic There he re- 
mained over the new moon ol Safar, and gave orders for the coining 
of money 1 and reading the khutba in his name. The nobles in his 


1. Both Khafi Khan and Iradat Khan speak highly of Munim Khan's 
loyalty and ability. ‘ The late Emperor,’ says the former, had appointed 
Munim Khan, a 'very able man o£ business, to the management of Kabul. 
He had shown great devotion and fidelity to Shah Alam, so that the 
Prince placed in his hands the management of his jagirs in the province 
ol Lahore, and had recommended him for the dewani of the province to 
the Emperor, who appointed him to that office. When Munim Khan 
received intelligence of the continued illness of the Emperor, in his faith- 
fulness to Shah Alam, he busied himself in making preparations in die 
countries lying between Lahore and Peshawar, finding means' of transport, 
collecting camels and bullocks, and providing things necessary for carrying 
on a campaign, so as to be ready at the time of need.’ — Ibid., pp. 391-92 
Iradat Khan, likewise, speaks of Munim’s ‘ great abilities, active in the 
cabinet, resolute in execution and unbending of integrity of mind . when 
he heard of Auiangzeb’s illness, in order to prevent plots in favour of 
Azam Shah, he circulated a report that Shiah Alam would not contend 
for empire, but seek protection from his bi other by flight to Peisia This 
step appears to have been suggested to him by Shah Alam himself : " In 
this rumour," Shah Alam is alleged to have told him, “ lies concealed a 
great design, to forward which I have spread it abroad and taken pains 
to make it believed. First, because my father, on a mere suspicion of 
disloyalty, kept me nine years in dose confinement ; and should he even 
now think that I cherished the smallest ambition, he would immediately 
strive. to accomplish my ruin. Secondly, my brother and M. Azam Shah, 
.who is my powerful enemy and valiant even to the .point of rashness, 
would exert all his force against me. From this report my father is easy, 
and my brother lulled into self-secitiity ; but by the Almighty God 
gave me life (laying his. hand on the QurBn) , and on his holy booit~l " 
swear, though not one friend should join me, I will meet Azam Shah in 
single combat, wherever he may be. This secret, which I have so long 
maintained, and even kept from my own children, is now entrusted to 
your care. Be cautious that no instance of your conduct may betray 
it ! ’’ ‘ When the news of AurShgzeb’s death reached Munim Khan at 

Lahore, he wrote immediately by express to Shah Alam, conjuring him to 
march with the utmost expedition towards the capital, without anxiety 
or preparation, and he should find artillery and all supplies ready at 
Lahore. This wise minister then prepared bridges over the various rivers’, 
so that not a day’s delay was occasioned in crossing to the Prince’s army, 
which at Lahore was joined by a powerful train of artillery with suffi- 
cient draft. He also paid up all the troops, and advanced large sums to 
new levies.’ — Ibid , pp. 547-49. 

2. Irvine gives the date as 1st Safar (3rd May, 1707), Irvine, op. 
cij:., p. 20. 

’ 3, Directions weie given that the new rupee should be increased 

half a masha m weight, and lacs were accordingly coined of that weight; 
but as in the payment of lanhhwah. and in command of commercial 
transactions, it was received at only the old rate, the new law was dis- 
continued. E, & D„ V cit., VII, p. 393. 
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retinue piesentcd their offerings and paid their homage. . . . 

‘On Shah Alam ai riving at Delhi, .... the commandant sent 
the keys of the fortress with his offering, and many others made 
their allegiance. At the beginning of Rabiu-l awwal (5thTMay, 1707) 
he left for Agra, and reached the environs of that city about the 
middle of the month (12th June, 1707), where he was met by his 
son M. Azim, and by M. Karim, the son of Prince Azim. Bald 
Khan gave up the keys of the fortress, with treasure, for which 
he received gieat favour and rewards. 1 

‘ According to one account there w ere nine kro i* of rupees, in lupees 
and ashrafis, besides vessels of gold and silver, which was what was left re- 
maining of the 24 kron of rupees amassed by Shall Jalian after what 
had been extended by Aurangzeb during his reign, principally in his 
wars in the Dalchin. According to another account, including the pre- 
sentation money, which consisted of ashrafis and rupees of 100 to 300 
tolas’ weight, especially coined for presents, 2 and the ashrafis of 12 mashas 
and 13 mashas of the reign of Akbar, the whole amounLed to 13 krors. 
An order was given for immediately bringing out 4 krors of rupees. Three 
lacs were to be given to each of the royal Princes, altogether 9 lacs; 
3 lacs to Khan Zaman and his sons i; one lac to the Saiyids of Barha ; 
one lac to Aghar Khan and his Mughals. In the same way the officers 
in his) retinue, and the old servants, soldiers, land othexs, received gratui- 
tous additions of pay and donations]. Altogether two krors ,were distri- 
buted. . . . 

‘Azam Shah (by this time had) passed the Nerbadda, and 
arrived at Gwalior. . . .Shiah Alam. . . .wrote him a letter of expos- 
tulation, rehearsing the particulars of the will written by their father 
with his own hand respecting the division of the kingdom, and said, 
“Of all the six sub as of the Dakhin, I will surrender to you four 
subas, as well as the suba of Ahmedabad, and besides these I will 
present you with one or two other subas, for I do not wish that the 
blood of Musuhnms should be sheds,.. .You ought therefore to be 
content with the will of your father, accept what is offered, and 
endeavour- to prevent strife.” It is also said that he sent a message 
to the following effect : “ If you will not desist from unjustly mak- 
ing a greater demand, and will not abide by the will of our father, 
but desire* ‘that the sword should be drawn, and that the matter 


1. At -first Bald KhSti who was the commandant of the fort of Agra, 
had refused to surrender Ms charge, pleading that ' although the fort 
and the treasures belonged, to both the heirs to the crown, he would 
(^Trewd^r'-thdnrn to; whichever arrived first.’ Ibid., see also Siyar-ul Mutd- 
fekpriw,1). 5. (Bliggi). ' ' ; " - 

See ThotnaSf 'C&reMcIes ' e/ the" Pathan Kings, p. 423. 
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should be submitted to the arbitrament ol courage and valour, what 
is the necessity that u% should doom a multitude to the edge oj 
the sword in our quart el? It is better that you and I should stake 
our individual lives and contend with each other on the fielfl of 

combat.” When this letter and message of the elder brother 

reached the younger, the latter said, “ I suppose the stupid fellow 
has never read the lines of Sff’di, which say that “ Two kings can- 
not be contained in one count! y, though ten darweshes can sleep . 
under one blanket,’ ” 1 

‘Empire having been decreed to Shiah Alam,’ writes Iradat 
Khan, ‘ from the agency of destiny, such vanity took possession of 
the mind of Azam Shah, that he was convinced by his brother, 
though supported by the myriads of Tur and Sallam, durst not meet 
him in the field. Hence those who brought intelligence of his ap- 
proach he would abuse as fools and cowards, so that no one cared 
to speak the truth ; us was formerly the case with the Emperor 
Humaym during the rebellion of the Afghan Sher Shah. Even Iris 
■chief officers feared to disclose intelligence ; so that he was ignorant 
of the successful progress of his rival .’ 2 

‘ The spies of Shiah Alam Bahadur Shah,’ writes KhafI Khan, 
‘brought intelligence that the advanced guard of Azam Shah had 
marched with the intention of taking possession of the river Cham- 


1 E & D op. cit, VII, pp. 396-97. A slightly, different version is 
given 'by Iiadat Khan ‘At length Shah Alam, having reached Mattra, 
sent bv a celebrated darwesh the following message to Azam Shah , tty 
Ihe divine auspices we inherit from our ancestors an extensive empire^ 
comprehending many kingdoms. It will be just and g onou " ,7^ 
draw the sword against each other, nor. consent to shed blood of the 
faithful I et us eciually divide the empire between us. Though A 
Steil the choice in yaut favour” Awn 

vatnglorious° an d haughty, replied that, he would answer . his . brother on 
the morrow in the field, and upon this the messenger departed. -E. & 

D., op, ^ v0 swor ds be kept in one scabbard ? 

Az farsk-i-Kkanata balab-i bam azan-i-mm, 

4? ban-iACham to ba smiya as an-i-tu. 

“ My share is from floor to the roof of the house, yours from the 
roof upto the firmament ! ’’-See Irvine op. at, p. 22. 

Cf Duryodhana's reply in the Mahabharata cr’ ,, , , 

“Take my message to my kinsmen, for DuryodhanaJ words are 

Portion 1 ^ the Kuru empire sons of Fandu seek in vam, 

Towi nor village, mart nor hamlet, help us righteous gods «l 

Spot^hat needle’s point can cover shall not unto them be given!” 

2. E. & D„ op. cit., VII, pp. 541-42. 

I8th June, 1707 ,— Rvine, op. cit., p. 
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bal, which is eighteen kos from Agra. So he gave directions that 
Khanazad Khan, Saf-shikan Khan the cotnmandei of the artillery, 
with an advance guard, should go and take possession of the pas- 
sage, and not allow the enemy to cross. It was nex; iepoitcd to 
lie Azam Shah’s intention to cross the river at Samer-garh, and leav- 
ing Agra in his rear, to turn and give battle. Oiders were then 

given for moving Shah Alam’s tents fo Jaju Sarai Azam Shah 

also prepared for battle, without heeding the superior force of his 
brother, or settling any plan of action, went boldly forward like a 
fierce lion dashes upon a flock of sheep 

‘On the 18th Rabiu-l awwal, 1119 A.H. (10th June 1707 a,d.), = 
the two armies joined battle at Jaju (Jajau) seven or eight kos 

from Agra Matters now looked ill in every way for Azam 

Shah, .land a great number on the side of Azam Shah were slain. 
Zu-1 fikar Khan received a slight wound upon the lip. When he 
saw that the day was lost, that many of his valiant companions in 
arms were slain, and that Azam Shah’s army was pressed so hard 
that there was no hope of deliverance, he went to the Prince and 
said, "Your ancestois have had to ehduie the same kind of reverse, 
and have been deprived of their armies ; but they did not refuse 
to do what the necessities of the case required. The best course 
for you now is to leave the field of battle, and to remove to a dis- 
tance, when fortune may perhaps assist you, and you may retrieve 
your reverse.” Azam Shah flew into a rage, and said, “Go with 
your bravery, and save your life wherever you can ; it is impossible 
for me to leave this field : for Princes there is (only the choice of) 
"T throne or a bier (takht yd Lakhta).” Zu-1 fikar Khan, accom- 
panied by Hamidu-din Khan, then went off to Gwalior. The ill- 
fated Prince now found himself left with only two or three hundred 
horsemen among thousands of his enemies, and amid a rain of 
arrows and balls. In this extremity he exclaimed, “ It is not Shah 
Alam who fights against me; God has abandoned me, and fortune 
has turned against me' ” 1 

From this we might hurry on to the close of the battle as des- 
cribed by Iradat, Khan who was present on the scene : — - 

‘ His (Zu-1 fikar KfaSn’s) flight determined the rout of our army. 
The principal followers and personal attendants of Azam Shah now dis- 
mounted, and laying their quivers on the ground, sat down to await 
the charge of the enemy, and sell their lives In defence of their patron, 

1... E. & ©., op~ cit., VII, pp. 398-99. 
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Saiyid Abdullah and his brother, Husain All Khan, of the illustrious house 
of Baiba, ever celebmlet? fm valour, whose ancestors had hi every reign 
performed most gallant actions, if possible superior to their sires, des- 
cended from (lien elephants , and prepared to engage on joot The battle 
now raged hand to hand with sabres, and there was great slaughter on 
both sides. Husain AH Khan received several wounds and fell down 
faint with the loss of blood..,. .At last a musket-ball and several arrows 
struck the Prince Bedar Bakht, and he sank down dead on the elephant. 

• Azam Shah, though much wounded, was still alive, when a whirl 
of dust winded towards him from the army of ShSh Alam. From this 
now issued witli a celect band the Princes Azimu-sh Shan, Muizzu-din 
Jabandar Shah, and Jablan Shah. Azam Shah soon received a mortal 
wound from a musket-ball, and resigned his soul to the Creator of life. 


The Piince Walajah (Azam's second son) also sank down in the sleep 
of death. I (Iradat Khan) now made my escape to Agra, not chosing 
to go to the enemy's camp, where X had many friends who would have 
given me protection. 

‘ Rustam-dil Khan, who commanded the escort of Shah Alam’s ad- 
vanced tents, when attacked in the morning by our tioops, cutting 

off the head of the corpse (of Azam Shah) . . . .hastened to the camp ol 
Shah Alam. With exulting hopes of great reward, he laid his prize at 
the Prince’s feet i ; but the compassionate Shah Alam, seeing the head oj 
his slaughtered brother in such disgrace, \ shed tears of affection, and gave 
Rustam-dil Khan nothing but reproaches. He ordered the head to be 
buried with proper respect, and forbade the march of victory to be beaten 
Munim Khan, took charge of the bodies of the unfortunate Princes, and 
treated the ladies of their harems with the utmost respect and tenderness. 
Though he had received a dangerous wound, and suffered extreme pam, 
he concealed his situation, and continued on the field till late at night, 
to restore order and prevent plunder. .. .Without doubt Shah Alams suc^ 
cessto and Ms attainment of the empire, were owing to the conduct ^ 

went to visit Khan-k^an (Munim 
Khan), and raised him to highest rank, with 
Gifts and the title of Khan-khSnan Bahadur Zafar fang 

Offices. and Ydr-i wafaddr (faithful friend). He pre- 

sented him with a kror of rupees in cash and goods, a larger bounty 


reach Agra in time to occupy that c ty money, in com- 

Irvine, op, cxt„ pp. 34-5. 
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than had ever been bestowed on any individual since the rise of the 
House of Timur. His mansab was increased to 7000 and 7000 horse, 
fiv& thousand being do-aspah and sih-aspah. He also received two 
krors of d>3ms as mam, and he was confirmed in the office of wazir. 
Of tire ten lacs of rupees which he offered as peshk^sh, one was 

accepted Each of the four roy^il Princes had his mansab in- 

ceased to 30,000 and 20,000 horse’ A gracious jarman, sum- 

moning Amiru-l umara Asad Khan, Zu-I fikar Khan, Hamidu-d din, 
who had repaired to Gwalior before, the battle, was sent, promising 
them safety and favour and asking them to bring with them the 
ladies of the late Prince with their establishments. ' Amlru l umara 
accompanied the retinue of Nawiab Kudsiya Zebu-n Nissa (sister of 
Azam Shah), who was clothed in mourning garments. When they 
arrived, the Begam did not go through the form of offering con- 
gratulations, in consequence of her being in mourning, and this 
vexed the King. But he treated her with great kindness and indul- 
gence,, doubled her annual allowance, and gave her the title of Pad- 
shah Begam. All the other ladies of Azam Shah were treated with 
great sympathy and liberality, and were ordered to accompany 
Padshah Begam to the capital. 

‘To Asad Khan was given the title Nizamu-l Mulk Asaju-d 
daula. He was also made Vakil-i mutlak, as the office was called 
in former reigns, and the appointment and removal of wazirs and 
other officials used to be in this grandee’s hands. He was also 
presented with four stallions, five horses with accoutrements, etc., 
'etc., And was allowed the privilege of having his drums beaten in 

the royal presence 1 Zu-1 fikar Khan’s mansab was increased to 

7000 and 7000 horse. He received the title of Samsamu-d daula 
Amiru-l Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and was reinstated in his office of 
Mir-bakhski. . . ,In short, all the adherents, great and small, of the 
King and Princes, received lacs of rupees in indm, four-fold and six- 
fold augmentations of their mansabs, and presents of jewels and 
elephants. 

‘ Although the office of wazir had been given to Khan-khanan 
(Munim Khan), it was deemed expedient, in order to conceal Asad 

1, 'Some envious spirits privately observed that the Amiru-l umara 
had been, the dose friend and trusted adviser of Azam Shah ; but the 
Emperor ‘answered that if his own sons had been in the Dakhin, the 
exigencies of the position would have compelled them to join their uncle.' 
c-flbid., p. 402. 
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Khlan'ylwMra-/ umaia pod Zu-1 fikar Khan, to elevate Asad Khan 
to the position of wazft. To outward appcaiance he was raised to 
this dignity *> but whenever any ministeiial business of importance 
arose, Khan-khlanan did not communicate it to Asafu-d daula 1 . . . . 
With the exception that the seal of Asafu-d daula was placed upon 
revenue and civil parwdneis ai?ti sanads, he had no pait in the ad- 
ministration of government. . . . Khan-khanan discharged his duties 
as wazit with repute, integrity and impaitiality and he exerted him- 
self so earnestly in the performance of his work, that when he took 
his seat, he appointed officers to see that no petitions or letters of 
the day before remained unnoticed. One of the most acceptable and 
beneficial of the measures of Khan-kh'anan was die relief he afford- 
ed in that opptessive grievance, die feed of the catde of the 
mansabdars..- 

‘ Orders were given that in the coinage of rupees and ashrafis 
no verse should be used, but that the name, 
An Innovation. « ghah Alam Bahadur Shah ” and the name of 
(mint) city should be impressed in prose. It was also ordered that 
in the khutba, the name “Shah Alam” should be embellished by 
the title “Saiyid.” It appears from history that from the rise of 
the House of Timur — nay, even from the foundation of the Ghori 
dynasty — no one of the monarchs had even used the tide of Saiyid 
in the khutba, or in his pedigree, with the exception of Khizr Khan.’ 3 

Prince Klam Bakhsh, the youngest and favourite son of Aurang- 
zeb (by Dilras Banu Begam) — born at Delhi, 24th February 1667 

1. ‘ Gn the day that Asafu-d daula acted as diwan, it became incum- 
bent upon Kban-khanan to wait upon him as other ministers did, and 
to obtain his signature to documents ; but this was disagreeable to him.’ 
—Ibid. 

2. ‘To explain this matter ■ briefly, it may be said that in the late 
reign the akhta begis and other rapacious officials had so contrived that 
tile responsibility of providing food for the cattle had been fixed on the 
mansabddrs . .Although a jaglr might be lying jyaste, and its total 
income would not suffice for a half or a third of the expense of the 
animals, and leave a little to supply the necessaries of life to the holder’s 
wife and family, the officers imprisoned his vakils, and with violence and 
insult demanded contributions for the food of the cattle.’ — Ibid., p. 403. 

3. According to Keene, Bahiadur Shah assumed this title in right 
of his mother Nawab Bai. “ This lady was the descendant of a hermit 
named_ Saiyid 'Mir Shiah, who disappeared after marrying a daughter of 
the -Raja of Cashmere. This Raja adopted the children and brought 
them up as Hindus. Hence^ the lady who, by a singular accident, became 
the wife of Aurangzeb in his youth, was in one respect of Saiyid origin, 
though in another she_might be looked upon as Hindu. Her title, after 
her marriage jvas Nawab^Bai, a mark, perhaps, of hpr dnuhip nation nil f-v 
— -Keene, 2 "he- Turks in India , p. 199 n. 
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— also followed in the footsteps of his elder biothci Muhunmad 
Azam, and got himself crowned in the wake of his father’s death. 
According to Iradat Khan, ‘ Kiam Bakhsh was a pnnce of an excel- 
lent memory ; was learned and a pleasing writer, possessed of all 
outward accomplishments in a high degree ; but there was in his 
mind a flightiness that approached to^insanity. He seldom remained 
a month in his father’s presence, but for some misbehaviour he was 
leproved, degraded or confined ; some acts were done by him, to 
mention which would be unworthy of me. What follies was he 
not guilty of, fiom the madness of his mind and the confidence 
he put in lying visionaries ! . . . His flatterers having told him that 
his eldest son would also at some time become Emperor, he became 
jealous of the innocent child, and frequently meditated putting him 
to death, but was withheld from that crime by the diead he had 
of Auiangzeb ; however, he kept him constantly in confinement, 
miserably clothed, and worse fed than the son of a wi etched beggar, 
which was worse than death. From the same cause, on ill-placed 
suspicions, he inflicted tortures and uncommon punishments, on the 
ladies of his harem, putting many of them privately to death. To 
liis servants, companions, and confidants, he often behaved with 
outrageous cruelty, doing such acts to them as before eye never saw 
nor ear heard. . . d 1 

The story of Inis rebellion may be biiefly told in the words of 
Rebellion of Khafl Khan. 

JJgm Bakhsh, Wlien the news of Aurangzeb’s death reached him, 

Kam Bakhsh was engaged in the capture of Bijapur 
from its commandant Niyaz Khan. ‘Negotiations 
were opened, and through the exertions and skilful management of Ashan 
Khan, the keys of Ihe fortress were given up by Saiyid Niyaz Khan, 
who waited on the Prince and made submission. At the end of two 
months the city and environs w ere brought into a state of order. Ashan 
Khan was made bakhshi, and the portfolio of ivazir was) given to Hakim 
Muhsin, with the title of Takarab Khan. . . .Other adherents were reward- 
ed with jewels and titles. The Prince then assumed the throne, He was 
mentioned in the hhutba under the title of Din-panah (Asylum of Faith), 
and coins also were issued with this title. . . s 

;l. E. &l Dvop. cit, VI t p. 553. 

, 2. ‘par Dakin Zadsikkah bar Khurshid 0 Mah : Padshah \Karm 

Bqkhsk'i-Dinpanah; 

' j "fa the South struck coin on sun ('— gold) and moon (=silver) the 
’^tbpefof ;j®n5-,BakhsSi; protector of the Faith.’’»-Irvine, op. cit., p, 51 ; 
1 see ibid., ft. n. * 
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' !\ kind anil admonitory letter was addressed by the Emperor (Shah 
.Alam) to his biother Muhammad Kam Baldisli to the following effect : 

' Our father entrusted you with the government of the sitba of Bijapur ; 
we now relinquish to you the government of the two subas of Bijapur and 
Haidarabad, and all their subjects and belongings, upon the condition, 
accoiding to the old rule of th^, Dakhin, that the coins shall be struck 
and the khutba read in our name. The tribute which has been hitherto 
paid by the governois of the two provinces we remit.”. ... (To this kind 
letter, the insolent prince yrrote a provoking reply, and persisted in the 
course of his rebellion. So the issue had once more to be decided by 
the arbitrament of the s'word). Kam Baidisli advanced until he was 
only two 01 three kas flora Haidarabad. His small force now consisted 
only of . a few bold companions (his whole army having ‘ dwindled 
away through his violent bloodthirsty madness’) who would not leave 

him, and thiee or four hundred horse The orders given to Bahadur 

Shah’s commanders weie that they were not to brine, on a fight, but to 
surround, i Kam Bakhsh so that he should not be killed, and the blood o ] 

Musulmans should not be spilt (But) Zu-1 fikar Khan had an old- 

standing aversion of Kam Bakhsh, and repeatedly urged IChan-khanan to 
attack. KSm Bakhsh, with a heart full of fear and hope, stood firm, 
expecting the onslaught... The diivers and others on his elephant fell 
wounded one after the other. He then drove the animal himself, but 
fell in the howda wounded with balls and arrows' — The elephant ran 
off into the country, but was caught by a party of Mahrattas, and the 
Prince became a prisoner. .|. .All the men of Kam Bakhsh who fought near 
his elephant weie killed. . .Kam Baldisli and his two sons, all desperately 
wounded, were taken to Khulymanzil, and placed near the royal tent. 
European and Greek surgeons were appointed to attend them. Kam Bakhsh 
rejected all treatment, and refused to take the broth prepared for hit) food. 

In the evening the King went to see his brother. He sal down 
by his side, and took the cloak from his own 
Shah Alain’s \back, and covered him who lay dejected and 
kindness. despairing, fallen from throne and fortune. He 

showed! him the greatest kindness, asked him about his state, and 
said, “ I never wished to see you in this condition.” Kam Bakhsh 
replied, “ Neither did T wish that one of the race of Timur should 
be made prisoner with the imputation of .cowardice and want of 
spirit .” The King gave him two or three spoonfuls of broth with 
his own hands, and then departed with his eyes full of tears. Three 
or four watches afterwards, Kam Bakhsh and one of his sons named 
Firozmand died. Both corpses were sent to Delhi, to be interred 
near the tomb of Humayun . 1 

n 

1. E. & D.,~ojr eft., VII, pp. 405-08. For variants in details see 
Irvine, on. cit., n. 64. 
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Danishmand Khan, who like Khafi Khlan vfhs present in the /Camp, 
has the following chronogram on the date of KSm Balchsh's death : — ■ 

Khushta slmd ait ZSlim. o tarikh shud “\Kdm hama b^id ajal Kant 
Bakhsh " ; Murd, o ba in tmr mibakhshid Kam, Bast bar amad sakhim 
i nam-bakltsh. 

"That tyrant was slain, and the ^ate was ‘Kam Balchsh’s only 
pursuit (kd) was death.’ He died, and in that way fulfilled desire {kam). 
Thus was the name-giving word verified,” 11 The death of Kam Bakhsh 
occurred in January 1709 A.D. Irvine mentions on the authority of the 
Ibrat-nama that his grandson, through his second son, .was raised to the 
throne later as Shah Jahdn II (20 JRabi II, ,1173 A.h.H But later on 
(I, p. ,146) he gives the same title to Sultan M. Ibrahim, son of Rafiu-sh 
Shan, son of Bahadur Shah. Strangely enough, another writer has con- 
ferred this title on Rafiu-d daula, while a third assigns it to Rafiu-d 
Darajat. 3 

II RELATIONS WITH THE RAJPUTS 

f When Aurangzeb hastened to the south in pursuit of his rebel- 
lious son Altbar, he had secured no permanent peace, as we have 
seen, in Rajputana. The Mughals could never thoroughly suppress 
the incursions and forays of the Rathors while Aurangzeb was pre- 
occupied with his Deccan wars. “ From the time of Jaswant Singh’s 
death,” writes Irvine, “ and Alamgir’s treacherous attempt to seize 
his soni (Ajit Singh), dates the alienation of the Rajput clans, whose 
loyalty had been so wisely and prudently fostered for many years 
by the tolerant measures of Akbar and his two successors Jahangir 
i and Shah Jahan. As soon as Alamgir, their oppressor, had expired, 

I Ajit Singh collected his men, issued from his retreat and ejected the 
(Muhammadans from Jodhpur and neglected to send an embassy 
|to the new sovereign. It was with this state of things that BahSdur 
Ehdh had now to deal.”* 

\ The Rajputs were determined ‘to face fearful odds, for the 
Ashes 6f their fathers and the temples of their gods.’ In other words, 
they fought for (1) the abolition of jiziya, (2) the freedom of wor- 
ship, and (3) the independence of Rajputs^ Khafi Khan records 
tie Imperial view of the situation thus : — 

/ ' Towards the end of the year 1119 the Emperor marched from Agra, 

■ 1, 7 The play upon Kam Bakhsh (fulfiller of desire) is almost 'un- 

translatable.”— Ibid,, p, 65. . 

2. Ibid., p. 66i j also Keene, The Fall of the Moghul Empire, p, 40. 

3: See Kf.rr.claC and Shah, A History of the Mogul Riue in India,. 
pp. 202, 245 ;. Smith, The Oxford History of Indtti , p. 467. 

< 1 A*' 'Irvine PdJ at, n. 45. 
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wuh intention ol chjisUs'im tUe Rajputs in the vicinity ot Udaipur 
and Jodhpur. From the lepanji of the newswiiteis of the province of 
Ajinu, and the paiganas around Jodhpur, the following matters became 

known to His* Majesty . . . Raja Ajit Singh had cast off his allegiance 

to the late Empeior, and done many improper things. After the death 
of Aurangzeb he again showed his disobedience and rebellion by oppressing 
Mussulmans, forbidding the killing of cows, preventing the summons to 
prayer, razing the mosques which had been built afLer the destruction 
of the idol-temples in the late reign, and repairing and building anew 
idol-temples He warmly suppoited and assisted the army of the Raira 
of Udaipur, and was closely allied with Raja Jai Singh, whose son-in-law 
he was. He had carried his disaffection so far that he had not attended 
at Court since the accession. On the 8th Sha-ban (No. 1707) the Em- 
peror marched to punish this lebel and his tribe, by way of Amber, the 
native land of Jai Singh, between Ajmir and Chitor.’’ 1 

Rla|na Amar Singh of Udaipur averted the threatened blow by 
sending his brother, Bakht Singh, to Agra with a lettei of congra- 
tulation, 100 gold coins, 1000 rupees, two horses with gold mounted 
trappings, an elephant, nine swords, and other productions of his 
country. Jodhpur, the storm centre of the trouble, was ordered to 
be besieged ; and Amber, the capital of the Kachhwahas, was annex- 
ed (January, 1708) though later (April, 1708) it was made over 
to Bijai Singh, the younger brother of Jai Singh (the erstwhile 
ruler). 2 The title of Mnzh Raja was conferred upon the new 
prince. The march towards Jodhpur in the meanwhile continued. 
Soon after news arrived of (1) the flight of Rlalira Amar Singh of 
Udaipur, and (2) 1 of the rebellion of Prince KSm Bakhsh. The 
latter event has already been dealt with above. After the fall^of 
Mairtha Ajit Singh capitulated. Between 10th March and 23rd 
April, 17108, the title of Makamj and the rank of 3500 gat and 3000 
horse, a standard, and kettledrums, were conferred upon him, with 
other honours for his four sons. " The difficulty with Jodhpur being 
thus, to all appearance, satisfactorily disposed of, the Emperor re- 
traced his steps from Mairtha and returned to Ajmer.” Suitable 
gifts were sent to Eaaja Amar Singh (who had fled) through his 
brother Bakht Singh with a reassuring letter bidding him not to be 
frightened but remain in peace in his own abode. 

On 30th April, when the Emperor was marching south against 


1. E, & D., op. cit., VH, pp. 404-05. , 

2. In the battle of Jajati, Bijai Singh had fought on the side of 
Bahadur Shah, and Ja,i Singh for Azam. The latter, however, had deserted 
Azam Shah before the close of the battle. 
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Kam Bakhsh, it was again reported tha,_ Maharaja Ajit Singh/ Raja 
Jai Singh Kachhwaha, and Durgadas I.alhor — who had been obliged 
to fallow the camp— had fled. But the exigencies of the situation 
compelled Bahadur Shiah to concentrate on the greater challenge 
from the south. All efforts made by the Imperial officers in the 
north having proved ineffective against the combination of the Raj- 
put princes, conciliatory measures were for the time being adopted 
by Bahadur Shiah. “ On the 6th Oct. 1708, on the intercession of 
prince Azim-ush-shan, Jai Singh and Ajit Singh were restored to 
ilieii rank m the Mughal service.” When the Emperor returned 
north, after the defeat of Ram Bakhsh, on 21st June 1710, the two 
Rajas were biought to him by Mahabat Khlaln, son of the wazii 
Munim Khan. “To show how little the Rajputs trusted the solemn 
promises made to them that they would be treated well,” writes 
William Irvine (from whom the above account has been abstracted), 
“ I may quote the fact mentioned by Kamwar Khan, the historian, 
who was present in the retinue of Prince Rafi-ush-shian. Beyond the 
four Princes (sons of Bahadur Shah) and the great nobles there 
was no one else with the Emperor at the time. Kamkar Khan, while 
the interview was proceeding, saw that all the hills and plains round 
them were full of Rajputs. Theie were several thousand men on 
camels hidden in the hills. On each camel lode two or even three 
men, fully armed with match-lock or bows and arrows. Evidently 
they were prepared to sell their lives dearly in defence of their 
chieftains, if there was any attempt at treachery.” 1 


1. Irvine, op. cit., p. 73. The report of Khali Khan on the nature 
of the Rajput submission is prima facie exaggerated ; ' Ajit Singh and his 
allied Rajas,' according to him, 'knew that submission and obedience 
alone could save them and their families and property : so he addressed 
himself to KHan-khanan and his son KhSn-zaman, expressing his sorrow, 
humility, and obedience ; and he sent a message humbly asking that 
Khan-zaman and the Kaziul Kuzat might come into Jodhpur, to rebuild 
the mosques, destroy the idol-temples, enforce the provisions of tire 
law about the .summons to_ prayer and the killing of_ cows, to appoint 
magistrates and to commission officers to collect the jiziya. His submit 
sion was graciously accepted, and his requests granted. Officers of justice, 
kazis, mtiftis, imams, and muazzins (criers to prayer) were appointed in 
Jodhpur and other towns in the country. Ajit Singh and Jai Singh, 
with the concurrence of Durgadas, who was the very soul of the opposi- 
tion, came to Court in hope of receiving pardon for their offences, and 
, each was honoured with the gift of a robe, elephant, etc,' — |E. & D., op. 
pit,, VII, p. 405. 

’ Vh: That the pe$ce was not so humiliating to the Rajputs is indicated 
by Tthe following account given by Elphinstone':— " While he was on 
i • mS ^afdijhgaiflst CSaibakhsh, he had endeavoured to make a ' settlement 
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\ HI RELATIONS^ WO H THE MARATHAS 

The impoitance of the Mughal-Maratha relations in the reign 
of Bahladur Shah consists primarily in two happenings: (l)- 1 the 
release of Shahu 1 from Mughal custody ; and (2) the Imperial re- 
cognition of the Maratha claims to Chaut and Sardeshtnukhi in the 
Deccan. Regaiding the former it is necessaiy to correct the mistake 
committed by V. A. Smith m the following statement ; “ Bahadur 
Shah,” he writes “ acting on the astute ‘advice oj Zulfikar Khan, 
released Shilfiu (Sivlaji II), the great Sivaji’s grandson, who had 
been educated at Court, and sent him back to his own country, then 
under the government of Tara Bai, the widow of the young prince's 
uncle, Rlaja Ram The expected civil war among the Marathas 
which ensued prevented them from troubling the imperial Govern- 
ment, thus justifying Zulfikai Khan’s counsel.” 2 

Shahu was not in Bahadur Shiah’s custody, but in Aurangzeb’s 
■camp at the time of the latter’s death. Azam Shah took Shahu 
with him when he marched north towards the capital. He was re- 
leased by Azam, no doubt as suggested by Zu-1 fikar Khan, in May 
1707, at Doraha (near Nemawar, north of the Narmada),' before 
the battle of Jajau. Khafi Khian makes mention of this in the fol- 
lowing terms : ‘ Zulfikar Khan Nursat Jang was very intimate with 
Sahu, grandson of Sivlaji and had long been interested in his affairs. 
He now persuaded Azam Shah to set this Sahu at liberty, along 

with several persons who were his friends and companions 

Many Mahratta sarddrs, who through necessity had deceitfully 
joined themselves to the part of Rani Tana Bai, widow of Rajaram, 
now came and joined Raja Sahu.’ 3 

Rajanam had demanded from Aurangzeb the release of Shahu 

of his disputes with the Rajputs 1 : He had entered into , a treaty, with 
the Eaipla. of Oudipur, restoring all conquests, re-establishing religious 
affairs on the footing on which they stood in. Akber's time\, releasing the 
Rdna from the obligation to furnish a contingent in the Deckan, and, in 
fact, ‘acknowledging his entire independence in everything but the name. 
(Tod’s Rajasthan. Vol., I. p, 395) When Bahadur Shah returned north, 
after the defeat of Rain Bakhsh, he was faced with a new peril, viz., the 
Sikh rising,; and hence, according to Elphinstone, " All their (Rajput’s) 
demands were agreed to, and they were probably left on the same footing 
a§ the Raiiiia of Uudipur.” — History of India, pp. 677-78. 

1. “Next to the great founder Shivaji, Shahu has played the most 
important part in the development of the Maratha State.” — Sardesai, 
The ! Main Currents of Maratha History, p. 97. 

2. Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 453. 

3. E.’& D,, op. cit., VII, p, 395. 
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as a condition of peace, but Aurangzcl > had # refused to set ijhn at 
liberty. 1 Now the exigencies of the 'situation made such an act 


politic and expedient. Tiara Bai, who was the soul of the Maratha 
r *> 
lesistance, had been fighting after all for the ascendancy of hei 


own son. The release of Shahu was theiefoie calculated to involve 


Maliaitashtia in a civil war. This *was extremely desirable, in- 
asmuch as the Mughal Princes and the Imperial armies were engag- 
ed in the fight for the throne. “ Thus Shahu released,” argued Zu-1 
fikar Khan, “would be a moie potent weapon against the Marathas 
than Shihu in captivity.” 2 As a condition of his release, however, 
Shahu had agreed to rule as a feudatory of Azam Shah and to 
leave behind him as hostages his mother, Yesufcfii his wife, his mis- 
tress (Virubai), and his illegitimate half brother Madansmg. “On 
the other hand Azam Shah had granted Shahu the Sardeshmukhi 
and the Chauth over the six Deccan subahs (Khandesh, Berar, 
Aurangabad, Bedar, Haidarabad of Golkonda, and Bajipur). Shahu 
was also appointed governor of Gondwana, Guzerat and Tanjore 
during good behaviour.” 3 When Bahadur Shah ascended the throne, 
Shahu sent his vakil, Raybhanji Bhonsla, to the Imperial Court to 
pay his homage ; 4 and the new Emperor confirmed him in his posses- 
sions and created him mansabdeir of ten thousand horse. 15 . Tara Bai 
disputed the legitimacy and claims of Shahu before the Imperial 
Court, through Munim KMn, and ‘ asked for a farmdn in the name 
of her son, granting the nine tupecs (per cent.) of the sardeshmukhi, 
without any reference to the chauth, for which he would suppress 
other insurgents and restore order in the country. Samsamu-d 
daula Zu-1 fikar Khlan took the side of Raja Sahu, and a great 
contention upon the matter arose between the two ministers, The 
King, in his extreme good nature, had resolved in his heart that he 
would not reject the petition of any one, whether of low or high 


1. Kincaid and Paraanis, A History of the Maratha People, II, p. 92. 

2. Sinha, The Rise of the Peshwas, pp. XII-XIII. 

3. Kincaid anfl Parasnis, op. cit, II, 122-23. 

4. Shahu, being brought up in the Mughal camp, departed from 
the relentless attitude of his father and grandfather (See Sardesai, op. cit., 
p. 99) and to prove his 1 loyalty to the Emperor, sent a Maratha con- 
tingent, under Nemaji Scindhia, to aid Bahiadur Shah in his fight against 
Kam Bakhsh. (Sinha, op, cit., p. XXVI.) 

K 5. Rhjwade, VIII, Documents 55-57. Sahu’s vakil had asked for 
a trtrmon conferring On him the sardeshmukhi and chauth of the six 
condition of restoring prijsperity to the ruined 
Khan, E. & D„ op. cat., VII, p . 408 
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degrc\ The complainants amd defendants made their statements to 
His Majesty, and although %ey dijjaed as much as morning and 
evening, cacji was accepted, and an order of consent was giveru So 
in this matter of the sardeshmukhi, jar mans were directed to be 
given in compliance with the requests both of Munim Khan and 
Zu-1 fikar Khan ; but in consequence of the quarrel between these 
two nobles, the oideis about the sardeshmukhi remained inoperative.’ 1 

IV. RELATIONS WITH THE SIKHS 

In the last chapter we brought the history of the Sikhs down 
to the death of Guru Govind, the tenth and last Guru, who had for 
some strategic or other reasons submitted to Bahadur Shah in the 


X. Ibid., p. 409. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
following observations in the Tarikh-i-Ibrahint /Chan, though the reader 
-must be warned against accepting anything contrary to the above ac- 
count Towards the close of Ilia Majesty’s (Aurangzeb’s) lifetime, a 
truce was concluded, with the Marathas, on these terms 1 , viz. that 3 
p. c. out of the levenues diawn from the Imperial dominions in the 
Dakhin should be allotted to them by way of sardeshmukhi and accord- 
ingly Ashan Khan commonly called Mir Malik, set out from the threshold 
of royalty with the documents confirming this grant to the Marathas', 
in order that, after the treaty had beeni duly ratified, he might bring the 
chiefs of that tribe to the court of die monarch of the world. However, 
before he had had time to deliver these documents into their custody, 
a royal mandate was issued, directing him to return and bring bade 
the papers in question with him. About this time, His Majesty Aurang- 
zeb ‘ Alamgir hastened to the eternal gardens of Paradise, at which period 
his successor Shah Alam (Bahadur Shah) wasi gracing the Dakhin with 
his presence. The latter settled 10 p. c. out of the produce belonging 
to the peasantry as sardeshmukhi on the Marathas, and furnished them 
with the necessary documents confirming the grant. 

‘ When Shah Alam returned from the Dakhin to the metropolis, Daud 
Khan remained behind to officiate for Aniiru-l umara Zu-1 fikar Khan 
in the government of the provinces. He cultivated a good understanding 
with Marathas, and concluded an amicable tieaty on the following foot- 
ing, viz., that in addition to the above-mentioned grant of tithe as sar- 
deshmukhi, a fourth of whatever amount was collected in the country 
should be their property, while the other three-fourth should be paid 
to the royal exchequer. This system of division ivas accordingly put in 
practice; but no regular deed granting the fourth share, which in the 
dialect of the Dakhin is called chauth. was delivered to the Maiathas 
E. & D., op. cit., VIII, pp. 259-60. Elphinstone observes, “ Zulfikar, who 
was now in great favour, was anxious that peace should be concluded 
with him (Shahu), at the price of the concessions formerly offered by 
Autangzeb.” When Zulfikar left for the Court, putting Daud Khan in 
-charge of the Deccan, the latter '* followed up the views of his principal, 
and concluded a personal agreement with Sahu, consenting that tire chrnt 
(or fourth) should be paid while he remained in office, but stipulating 
that it should be collected by agents of his own, without the interference 
of the Marathas," — Elphinstone, op, "bit., pp. 676-77. 
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latter’s struggle against his recalcitrant lirotheis. 1 Whatever the cir- 
cumstances attending the murder of G^ru Govind,- it is ceitam that 
he had eminently succeeded in ‘teaching the sparrow to strike the 
eagle ; ’ he had effectually roused the dormant energies of a van- 
quished people and filled them with a lofty although fitful longing 
for social freedom and national ascer^lancy, the pioper adjuncts of 
that purity of worship which had been preached by Nlanuk.” He 
had lost all his children in the struggle and at the time of his death 
(1708) entrusted the khalsha to God, the neverdying. He inculcated 
on his following : “ He who wishes to behold the Gum, let him 
search the Granth of Nanuk. The Guru will dwell with the Khalsa ; 
be firm and be faithful : wherever five Sikhs are gathered together 
there will I also be present'’ 3 

The leadeiship of the Sikhs after this was assumed by an 
adventurer whose origin and personality are a subject of controver- 
sy. “ On the death of Govind,” says Irvine, “ his family and fol- 
lowers brought forward a man, who exactly resembled the deceased. 
It is not very clear who this man was ; he is generally spoken as 
Banda, (the slave), or as the False Guru. ..Some say he was a 
Bairagi faqir. . . who for many years had been the intimate friend 
of Guru Govind.” Whatever may be the truth as to his origin 
and antecedents, concludes Irvine, “ this man was now sent off 
secretly from the Dakhin to Hindustan. At the same time letters 
were written to the Punjab, informing the disciples, that their Guru 
had been slain in the Emperor's camp by the dagger of an Afghan. 
BiH just before his death, their leader had announced that in a short 
time, through the power of transmigration, he would appear again 
clothed with sovereignty, and whenever he should raise the standard 
of independence, they would by joining him secure prosperity in 
this world and salvation in the next.” 4 

Banda, taking advantage of the distracted state of the Empire, 
soon became a terror to the Musulmans in the Punjab, especially in 

1, Irvine states that Guru Govind joined Bahadur Shah when he 
was inarching " dowri country from Lahore, to Agra, to contest the throne 
“with his brother, Asarn Shah. — Irvine, op cit., p. 89. According to other 
accounts, tlie Guru accompanied Bahadur Shah while he was marching 
south against his youngest brother Kdm Bakhsh . — Cunningham, A History 
pf the Sikhs, p. 118. * - 

‘ W' 2. See Irvine, Op. cat., p. 91, See "Last Days of Guru Govind” by 
Ganda Singh ir. J. I. FI., XX, pt. I. (April ,1941). 

" 3. See Cunningham, loc. eit., 1 pp. 102 to 123 and 121. 

4 ,' Amife, op. cit., ; p, 93. ; , 



Sirhind. It was to crush th s danger that threatened the veiy heait 
of th^', Empire, that Btrhadr r Shah felt compelled to conclude hi& 
hostilities with the Rajputs, and hasten further north. As Chula m 
Husain puts it, ‘ This barbarian, whom nature had formed for a 
butcher, trusting to the' numbers and repeated success of those other 
butchers he commanded, had inflicted upon God’s creatures cruelties 
exceeding all belief, and had laid waste the whole province of Lahore. 
Flushed with these victories, he even aspired to a crown. 1 “ At 
Lohgarh, Banda tried to assume something of regal state. He was 
the Sacha Padshah, or Veritable Sovereign, his disciples all Singhs, 
or lions. A new form of greeting, Fath daras (May you behold 
victory ! ) , was invented and Muhammadans were slightingly called 
Maslas. Coin was stiuck in the new sovereign’s name. One side 
bore the lines : 

Sikkah zad dar har do alam tegh-i-N amak Wahid ast, 

Faith Govind Shah-i-shaham jazl-l-Sacha Sahib ast..,. 

The lines, an obvious imitation of the inscriptions on the Mughal 
coins, seem to mean ‘ Fath Govind, king of kings, struck coin in the 
two worlds ; the sword of Nanak is the granter of desires, by grace 
he( is the veritable Lord 1 "’ l 

Various attempts made by Imperial officers to capture this 
Robinhood ended in failure. One such action under the command 
of no less a person than the Kkdn-khamn, Munim Khan, is worthy 
of notice. Khafi Khan writes : 

‘After repeated baUles, in which many men were killed on both 
sides, the infidels were defeated, and retreated to a fastness in the hills 
called Lohgarh, which is) near the hills belonging to the Barfi Raja (Tcy 
King), and fortified themselves The Guru of the sect incited and en- 
couraged his followers to action by assuring them that those who should 
fall fighting bravely on the field of battle would rise in a state of youth 
to an eveilasLmg existence in a more exalted position Continual fight- 

ing went on, and numbers fell. . .The provisions in their fortress now 
failed, and the infidels bought what they could from the grain-dealers 
with the royal army, and pulled it up yrith ropes ...The infidels were 
in extremity, when one of them, a man of the Khatri tribe, and a tobacco- 
seller by trade, resolved to sacrifice his life for the good of his religion. 

L Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, p. 72. 

2, Irvine, op. cit., p. 110. “Not content with supremacy in the 
Stsfie, he also claimed, as other sovereigns have done, to be above gram- 
mar. By his order all nouns in Hindi and Persian having feminine ter- 
minations Were changed into the masculine form ! For instance,, sarnri 
(o retinue) and Kacheri (Court-house or office) were proQounced by him 
and his Sikhs, saivara end Kachera l ’^r- Ibid,, p, III, 
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He dressed in the fine garments of the Git, it and went and seated him«elf 
in the Guru's house. Then the Gum we. it forth wirh his foicey^ broke 
through the royal lines, and made olf to uie mountains of the Barfi Raja. 

tThe royal tioops enteied the foil, and, finding the falsp Guru sitting 
in state, tliey made him prisoner, and carried hiyi to Khan-khanan. Great 
was the lejoicing that followed; the men L who took the news to the Emperor 
received presents, and great commendation was bestowed on Khan-khanan r 
The prisoner was taken before KMn-kTianan, and the truth was thou 
discovered — the hawk had flown and an oiol had been caught! (1710) 

' Khan-khanan was greatly vexed. He severely reprimanded his officers, 
and ordered them all to dismount and march on foot into the hills of 
the Barfi Raja. If they caught the Guru, they were to take him prisoner 
alive 1 , if they could not, tliey were to take the Barfi Raja and bring him 
to the piesence. So the Raja was made prisoner and bi ought to the royal 
camp, instead of the Guru. Clever smiths were then ordered to make 
an iron cage. This cage became the lot of the Barfi Raja and of that 
Sikh who so devotedly sacrificed himself for his Guru; for they were 
placed in it, and were sent to the fort of Delhi. 2 

Banda could not be captured during the life time of Bahadur 
Shiah. The Emperor’s impotent rage was visit- 
dued* 8 unsu k' ed upon Khan-khSnan, who died shortly after 
the disgrace that attended this discomfiture 
Bahadur Shah, in his mad search after the Sikh Leader, oidered 
that all Khatris and Jits in his aimy, at the Court, and in public 
offices, should shave off their beards ! ‘ A great many of them thus 
had to submit to what they considered the disgrace of being shaved, 
and foi a few days the barbeis were busy. Some men of name and 
position committed suicide to save the honour of their beards ! ’ a 
m The Sikhs continued to grow strong during the period of con- 
fusion that surrounded the death of Bahadur Shah (1712) and 
later. Banda was not captured until after the accession of tire Em- 
peror Farxukh-siyar (1716) ; but we might carry on the story of 
the Sikh rebellion to its tragic dose, viz., the execution of Banda 
and his immediate followers. The Siyar-ul Mutakherm gives the fol- 
lowing account of this : — - 

' On the accession of Ferokh-siar, Islam Khan (viceroy of Lahore) "e- 
ceived orders to destroy those freebooters ; but he was totally defeated 
in a pitched battle, and after losing the gieatest part of his men, he 
retired to Lahore covered with disgrace. Banda elated by so une;v 

1. Readers will recall the circumstances attending the flight of ShiFaji 
from Agra. 

2 E, & D„ op. tit.,, VII, pp. 424-25. , ,, ,, , , 

3. To the- Sikh3 the Shaving of hair from.La|rL?^ ; of thelr bod y 
ii! religiously forbidden-Tbid,, p, a35. 
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off with red-hot pincers, and if was in those torments that he ex- 
pired,, expiating by his death, in some measure, the cnomlitij® *he 
had himself committed on the people of God. 

‘Mahommed Amin-Khan, struck with the appearance of Banda, 
could not help addressing him : “ It is surprising that one who 
shows so much acuteness in his countenance, and has displayed so 
much ability in his conduct, should have been guilty of such' horrid 
crimes, that must infallibly min him in this world as well as in 
the next.” With the greatest composure he replied, “I will tell you 
what, my lord, whenever men become so corrupt and wicked, as to 
relinquish the path of equity, and to abandon themselves to all kinds 
of excesses, then Providence never fails to raise up a scourge like 
me, to chastise a race become so depraved; but when the measure 
of punishment has been filled, then he raises such a man, as you, 
to bring him to punishment.” 1 


V. CONCLUSION 


Bahadur Shiah’s was the last reign that is lervffmsccnt of th 
glories of the Gieat Mughals, aftei him came the Nightfall of the Em 
pire and the iuIc of ‘hei sister chaos’ The/reign was short, lastmi 
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peiCdblible in him, dnd m 24 horns it was evident that he 
maiked for death On the night '‘if the 8th of the month (?) 
Emperoi, died, 1 and w/is buried e ieai 'the tomb of Kutbu-d*din, 
foui or five kos fiom Delhi He [pad reigned four yeais and two 
months At the end of the fo'i yeais the tieasuie of thnteen lacs 
of mpegs, to which he succ ^aeri, had all been given away The 
income of the Empire during his leign was insufficient to meet the 
expenses, and consequently there was great parsimony shown in 
the Government establishments, but especially in the royal house- 
hold, so much so that money was received evety day from the 
treasure of Prince Azimu-sh Shan to keep things going’ 3 



Bahadur Shiah had under him some able officers who would 
have made a mark in any age Foremost 
Able Officers among these was the pnme-mmistei Mumm 

KhSn, whose sei vices m the war of succession 
nave already been recounted KhlafT Khan says, ‘He was a man 
inclined th Sufism, and was a friend to the poqt Dm mg all the time 
of hte power he -.gave to no one”’ He died m the same yeai as 
Bahadur Shah, in consequence of the treat ment he received for his 
failure to captme Banda. Iiadat Khian records, ‘He lost all satis- 
faction in , worldly enjoyments, the,- emptiness of which he 
now so fully experienced, and from the day of his ^disgrace 
cflthned in’ health, so that; not ihng iafter he was reduced 
m keep h^jiilifigered a pjfew- days, and then 

resigned the zufftt'jf. ^eath (^SJ 4 a, ii, 1712 ^ 0 ), 

who newSifi^ Eiig . . uncounted" agstojf s his *• office seized on 
v*>uml defiled with thpWdUties of, t human nature ’* 
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he h’al^ hitherto acted minister of finance. After these arrangei»!!Ls, 
the prince took up his i jsidence at his father’s couit where he exeicised 
great influence. 11 * 

The services of thc^ie able men wefe unfortunately neutialised 
by Bahadur Shah’s very good nature. ‘The 
Weakness! ShahS em P eror . who was exceedingly good-natured,’ 
continues the same writei, ‘and mild even to a 
fault, having remembeied a vow which he had once made to the 
Creatoi of all things, that if ever he should ascend the thione he 
would never deny any man’s request, now wanted to act up to the 
fetter of this vow : accordingly, dignities, titles, and employments were 
famished so indiscriminately, that they lost much of their value, and 
be deemed marks of honour 01 distinction, ’- 
r* Shah, like his prime -minister Munim Khan, had 
strong Shia inclinations. The effect of these 
pn the vast masses of the Sunni populace are 
pdicaled by an incident thus desenbed by 
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linP" countenance to this paity. At the end of 'Shaw mill, the Squar pie 
Rented a petition on the subject of the khulba, and on this Ills MajesLj 
wiote with his own hand Lliat the khulba sli ,uld be lead in the lorn 
used during the reign of Aurangzeb Altep Lins the agnation teased 
but I have heard that Ilaji Yiur Muhammad and two other learned men 
whom the Empeioi was angiy with, were sent to one of the foil! esses .’ 1 
Riots had been caused al Ahmedabad find elsewhere by the aLtempt tc 
recite the new foim of prayei " 

Bahadur Shah’s attitude towaids the Chnstians and Europeans 
was in keeping with his liberal outlook in all 
The Christians. olher mat t er s Even under Aurangzeb, despite 
his fanaticism, the^Eriiopeans had not suffeied per se on account ol 
their religion. “ As the enemy of Dlarla and as a Muslim of the 
Muslims” observes Maclagan, “it was unlikely that Aurangzeb 
would display any petsonal interest in Christianity. Apart from 
this, the change of sovereign entailed, no immediate change ^ in^J foe 
position which the Jesuits occupied at Comt." 3 Beside?, feveral of 
the gieat nobles maintained friendly relations with tbiy-fcsuits. Jfor 
example, when an unfair decree was given, dejmvjjig the Jesuits of 
the estate of a deceased Father, they were enajjfcd by Ja’far Khan’s 
help' to obtain a reversal of the order ttottWlhe King, 4 -.,3111 fitter 1 
the death of Father Busi (1667), owiniJ/%. the ino^litijlwglour of 
Aurangzeb’s religious policy in general; thete. was 
cessation of the proselytizing activities of the FaSOTglfc 
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by Bcuj&dui shah on fits accession in 1707 “Sinulai exemption 
was again gianted by *Fauukh-siyai m 1718 and by Muhammad 
Shah in 17§6 on the sftmc giound, namely that the Fatheis $ere 
Clmstian asqetics {juqtat quani hat') We have no lccord, how- 
evet, of any Confirmation of the general exemption of the Chustian 
community.” 1 

lleic we might also allude, though buefly, to the embassy that 
was sent to the Court of Bahadur Shah, in 1711, 

bd3= lie ?7U12^ m " the ^ ast ^ nc ^ ia Company af Surat. 

Though this mission in the end proved futile, 
owing to the shifting of political quicksands, a lefeience to it is 
necessary for Lhe very interesting part played under the Latei 
Maghals by the Christian lady Donna Juliana Dias da Costa. The 
embassy was held by John Jasua Ketclaai. Its grand mception 
be attributed to the good offices of the lady ref ei red 
tSimifl wttkthe daiightei of a Portuguese doctor in the set vice of 
Aufangzeb M ^alm dur Shah. Aftei the death of her fathei, and 
her husband seems to have held a similar office) Juliana 

conLifttfj&tt to t|l^l^|ijfi^ttant r61e at the Mughal Com l She had 
seived BahadU-£ Shan Well evhn as a Prince, especially during the 
penod of his'j-oiptivity. Now sli> was mi nted governess of the 
hate in 'and qotnm’fiiidh'd' influence both otier The Emperor and his 
Couit “She, wall glvbn, the Dank of^0T >! 'lb,She obtained 1000 
utpees per month and Was able to besLovKg lhk’Mf rupees on the 
Jesuit Mission at Delhi, She was given the\bcpife! of, Dai a Shikoh 
in that city, and the revenue, of four villa^ n^tht! fieighb#urhood 


She had a following of fi|e?| 
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audience as soon as he pleased On Lhe"20tli (.Decombei 1711) 

Donna Juliana with some ladies of the Qnuit visited them and 
inspected the presents. She had been preceded by a difinei of fifty 
dishes from the Empeior’s table and after 'thnnei she scented them 
with essence of loses and other nch pcrfumenes and presented betel 
covered with gold and silver leaf CTn the 21st a dinner was sent 
on a small but massive golden table, having in the l|irra, laige 
vessel foi vegetables, and all round it holes containing small ..dinhee 


filled with delicate food, such as weie prepare^ 
himself.” 1 Not until the 27th February 
thing achieved in the nature of real busir 
.getting anxious “to leave that unhealthy 
Surat. But unfortunately, that very 
Shiah fell ill and died the next 
vest of the story may be veiy brr 
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